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BY MARION HARLAND. 
CHAPTER IV. 

THE cultivation of George Saxon’s taste in 
the matter of winter landscapes was postponed 
by an unforeseen event. He was attacked, 
the first night he spent at the farm-house, with 
fever and headache; became so ill by Sabbath 
noon as to require the attendance of a physi- 
cian, and did not lift his head from the pillow 
for four weeks. 

Dolph came out every Saturday to see how 
he was getting along; his uncle and employer, 
Mr. Herndon, ran up once from town toinquire 
nto his real condition, and, satisfied that he 
was actually very sick, not stealing a holiday, 
and also was in excellent quarters for one in 
his state, congratulated George upon the acci- 
dent that had thrown him there; hoped he 
would sow a few of his wild oats during his 
compulsory rustication; flattered Mrs. Ward 
into yet livelier interest in her lodger; praised 
Ann’s dinner ; regretted that the calls of busi- 
ness forbade a longer sojourn in the Arcadian 
region, and sped him back to town in the even- 
ing train. He had done all that conscience and 
kinship demanded, but he laid up a goodly 
store of surplus good works, by forwarding by 


Dolph a bottle of wine or a basket of hot-house ' 


fruit at each of his visits—tokens of affection- 
ate interest confirmatory of Dolph’s assertion 
that ‘the boss was as fond of Sax as a mouse 
of cheese.’’ 

On a soft, sunny afternoon, in mid-April, 
the convalescent was permitted to ‘sit up” 
regularly for the first time since he took to his 
bed. His previous essays at this step to re- 
covery had been confined to a loll upon the 
sofa, or a half-recumbent position in the easy- 
chair, while his couch was aired and made up. 
The evergreen wreaths had been removed long 


| 
| 
| 


| posies, she is. 


ago, but the aspect of the room was still daintily 
cheerful; the folds of the curtains crisp and 
plump, instead of hanging limp and forlorn 
from the cornices. A clean little fire whis- 
pered in the chimney; and upon the round 
stand, covered with a spotless napkin that 
awaited the invalid’s dinner, was a glass hold- 
ing a few violets. Saxon put out his hand 
feebly for these, as he sank with a sigh into 
the depths of the great old-fashioned chai: 
inhaled their odor nore gratefully than he had 
ever breathed in Lubin’s Extracts. Yet he 
had had a foppish fondness for French per- 
fumes in his well days, and cared little more 
for natural than artificial flowers. 

Sam, the half-grown ‘chore boy”’ of the es- 
tablishment, had aided in the guest's toilet, 
and helped him totter from the bed to the 
hearth, but it was ‘‘Miss Ann’’ who had en- 
joined the utmost gentleness and patien 
upon the rough fellow, and his dog-like devo- 
tion for her insured outward obedience.  Pri- 
vately he disdained the ‘“‘city soft’s’’ fine linen 
and wadded dressing-gown; his embroidered 
slippers and flaccid muscles, as much as he was 
annoyed by his ‘“finical notions,’’ and the 
many moans which accompanied the tedious 
operation of dressing, and the effort to walk 
across the floor. 

“‘He’sanold granny—that’s the hull of it !”’ 
was the rustie’s summing up of his observa- 
tions. “Ef ’twar’n’t for her, I’d give him a 
rousing shake—one as ’ud rattle his lazy bones 
and wake him up, sure as my name is Sam 
Pillson. It beats all to see the store the cutest 
of wimmen set by such no ’count trash !”’ 

The ‘‘soft’s’”? unfeigned enjoyment of the 
violets mollified the attendant slightly. 

“She sot ’em there,’’ he said, relaxing his 
grim taciturnity. ‘‘She’s a master-hand for 
I’ve made garden for her this 
three year, and though I say it as shouldn’t, 


there ain’t earlier nor prettier flowers nor 
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what we raise in twenty mile around. Them’s 
English vilets. I bought ’em fur her in town 
last year. She’s a great favorite of ’em, and 
1 kind o’ grudge seeing ’em pulled jest fer to 
wither. She’ll fetch your dinner up in a min- 
ute or so. I was to let her know when you 
was ready. You don’t want nothing else of 
me now, I take it?’’ 

Saxon’s head rested languidly upon the 
cushions heaped at his back. His eyes were 
closed, and his brows puckered in a frown of 
pain or displeasure. 

‘“*Nothing,’’ he said, eurtly, raising his eye- 
lids with a manifest effort. ‘1 am obliged to 
you, my good fellow, and you can go.”’ 

“Not overly mannerly at the best of times, 
I take it,” soliloguized Sam, on the stairs. 


** And now he’s like vinegar with the strength | 


gone off. Howsomever, ’tisn’t for his sake, 


nor to please that puppy-monkey of a Dolph, | 


that I demean myself by waiting onto him.”’ 

Ann was waiting for him in the dining-room. 

‘** Allready, Sam ?”’ she interrogated, eagerly. 
** And is he very, very tired?’’ 

“Kind o’ grumpish, J should say!’’ was the 
answer. 
himself at last, thank goodness! and a-waiting 
fur his fodder, if that’s what you want to 
know. Oncommon fine fodder, J should call 
it, too,’’ sniffing the savory fumes. 
you what, Miss Ann, it went agen the grain 
tremenjously for me to wring the neck of that 
ar’ chicken, when I minded how you had 
nussed the brood, like so many babies, ever 
sence the day the old Biddy come, a-trackin’ 
her way through the snow, straight to the 
kitchen door, with the ten bits o’ creters at her 
back, like the fool she was. I swan I wouldn't 
a-done it to please no other livin’ bein’—nor 
for my own eating, ef I’d been starvin’ at 
death’s door !’’ 


” 


**But he’s up and rigged out to suit | 


“TI tell | 


Ann smiled indulgently upon her faithful | 


vassal, and took up her tray. 

‘*I’d have them all killed, rather than you 
should go hungry, Sam. 
sick, and needed nourishing food, I’d cook 
them for you, freely and gladly.”’ 

‘*T most wish I was,’’ rejoined the boy, 


| or think of it without emotion. 
And if you were | 


| ance for my babyish weakness. 


loitering in the doorway, his regards divided | 
between her and the broiled chicken, thin | 
*‘ wafers,’’ and wine-jelly designed for Saxon’s | 


consumption. 


**It is well for me that you are well, strong, | 


and obliging as you are. 


What should I have | 


done without you of late?’’ and Ann went | 


lightly up the staircase, tapped at the door of 
the spare room to announce her coming, and 
entered with the even, noiseless step so few 
nurses have, which is of itself a quieting charm 
to wearied or irritable nerves. 

A pale little shadow she was, in her gray 
dress, as she set down her tray upon the round 
stand at the sick man’selbow. A cheery, sus- 
taining presence in the kind smile and encour- 
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aging tone with which she greeted the upward 
appeal of the hollow eyes. 

‘It seems like a vast stride toward recovery 
to see you really up again. All you need now 
is an appetite, plenty to eat, and, in a few 
days, rides in the fresh air. The weather to- 
day is balmy as early June.” 

‘“*T am fearfully weak,” sighed the patient. 
“T had not realized what a good-for-nothing 
wreck I am until I tried to fancy myself ina 
fair way to get well, and to behave as a conva- 
lescent ought.”’ 

‘I cannot have you cheat yourself out of 
the pleasures of a graceful and prudent conva- 
lescence,’”’ said Ann, playfully. ‘It is the 
only delightful stage of sickness, if one will 
content himself to drift with the tide, and not 
exhaust himself by swimming. May I cut up 
your chicken for you? There is only a quarter 
of a small ‘broiler’ here. Nothing less than a 


| whole fowl will satisfy your hunger a week 


hence.”’ 

She prepared his luncheon rapidly and deftly, 
set it ready to his hand, and withdrew to an 
open window, remaining there and seeming 
absorbed in the survey of the scenery without, 
not moving or speaking, until recalled by 
George’s plaintive accents. 

‘IT could not have believed that anything 
this side of Paradise could taste so delicious!” 
he said, directing her attention to the empty 
dishes. “If I do not gain strength from such 
diet, do not mend speedily under such nursing, 
I ought to pine away and die as a cumberer of 
the ground. You are a ministering angel to 
me, Miss Ann. I should be a monster of in- 
gratitude were I ever to forget your goodness.” 

He was, as he had said, extremely weak. 
His voice quavered, and the real tears came 
into his eyes. He dashed the back of his hand 
impatiently across them. 

**Don't despise me because I cannot speak 
If 1 could tell 
you how I have been knocked about the world 
without home or a woman’s care from the time 
I was ten years old, you would make allow- 
Slights and 
ill-treatment I can scorn, or repay by blows as 
hard as those I receive. Kindness, especially 
such undeserved benefits as those you have 
lavished upon me, Overcome me perfectly.”’ 

Ann was almost as much moved as himself. 

‘**Don’t apologize to me, Mr. Saxon, for feel- 
ings that do you honor, and with which I can 
sympathize most heartily. Nor must you 
magnify the little we have been able to do for 
you into an important benefits We are more 
than repaid already by the sight of your im- 
provement—the hope of seeing you well again 
soon.’’ 

“You will come back again directly?” he 
pleaded, when she started toward the door 
with her lightened tray. ‘‘I am so lonely and 
despondent in your absence! Or—am I selfish 
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to long as I do for the sight of your face—the 
sound of your voice ?’’ 

The nurse was pale no longer, and the 
sparkle of her eyes should have told him how 
unfamiliar and therefore dangerous such lan- 
guage was to her. It was like laying a burden 
in her arms, the weight of which was forgotten 
in the rapture of possession and the sense of 
its preciousness. Yet his request was selfish 
and inconsiderate. He might have known, 
had he paused to reflect, that she had had no 
dinner that day, for the rattling of plates and 
dishes at the family meals could be plainly 
heard through the flooring of his chamber, 
which was directly above the dining-room. No 
one would have suspected from her manner 
that there was any cause for hesitation to com- 
ply with his request. 

‘**T will return at once, certainly, if you wish 
it,”’ she replied, promptly. ‘Shall I bring up 
the book we commenced yesterday, or are you 
toe tired to listen ?”’ 

‘“Ttisall one tome whether you talk or read, 
so long as I see and hear you. If I have any 
choice, I believe it is for your talking,’’ a smile 
lighting up his wasted face. ‘Iam so unused 
to being petted, that 1 am not fastidious as to 
the shape it takes.”’ 

She brought the book in her work-basket, 
placing herself at a little distance from him in 
the low chair she had occupied many nights of 
late. He recalled those nights of suffering 
now, at the sight of the quiet figure awaiting 
his pleasure ; how often he had started from a 
fever dream, or a horrible waking sensation of 
sinking into a breathless void, to find tran- 
quillity and reassurance in the knowledge that 
she was his watchful guardian. 

“The pearl of nurses,’’ he had called her 
more than once—she fancied, in semi-delirium. 
However this might be, or whether, if awake, 
and sensible, he meant it or not, there was as 
much truth as flattery in the epithet. 

Looking up to break the silence by some 
casual observation, she met his gaze, and a 
light blush warmed her forehead. 

‘*Forgive me!’’ said the uncertain voice, so 
unlike that of healthy manhood. ‘ But I can- 
not help thinking constantly and gratefully 
how, under Heaven, I owe my life to you.”’ 

She shook her head and tried to laugh. “ My | 
mother is an excellent nurse, and has done her | 
best for you. Norcan I have you underrate | 
Doetor Wilcox’s skill.’’ 

‘Don’t reject my thanks, awkwardly ren- 
dered as they are—Ann/ It is very sweet for 
me to indulge’the belief I have just expressed, 
while I do ample justice to the skill of others.”’ 

A longer—and on one side, a sweet, if em- 
barrassed silence. Ann bent her face over her 
sewing, but the needle-play made one continu- 
ous line of light before her vision; her heart 
beat hard, her breath came fast. Was this 
the first sheaf of the harvest she had coveted | 




















through her lonely childhvod, and the grayly- 


| monotonous later years that had set her apart 


from her kind? Had she then, in very truth, 


| arrived—unaware, until this moment of the di- 


rection and purpose of her journey, at a foun- 
tain of living water, springing up, full and 
refreshing in the desert? Then, rushed over 
her a wave of intoxicating, maidenly bashful- 
ness before the impulse of which she would 
have fled the presence of him through whom 
the blessing had come. She longed to be alone, 
to think it all over—to examine her novel hap- 
piness in the light of soberer reason than she 
could bring to the task. 

‘‘Have I displeased you? Have I taken an 
unwarrantable liberty ?’’ queried Saxon, noting 
that she moved as if about to rise. ‘‘ Are we, 
then, always to be mere acquaintances? Let 
me drop the chilling ‘Miss’ —at least when 
there is no one else by. And you will make 
me so much more at home, if you will say— 
‘George !’”’ 

Her face was averted still, and he could see 
that she was trembling violently. He had 
spoken without much thought as to the form 
of his complimentary and grateful remarks, or 
calculation of their possible effect—quite as 
much, if the truth be told, from the force of 
habit of saying agreeable things to women, as 
from the sense of duty and the fervor of thank- 
fulness. He began, now, observing her agita- 
tion, te be interested and curious, and the 
sensation was a welcome variety in the ennui of 
the sick-room. When Ann, with a strong and 
visible struggle, lifted her eyes and essayed a 
smiling reply, he was regarding her more in- 
tently than before, and with an expression she 
could not interpret—so unlike was it to any 
other that had ever been bent upon her. 

“T cannot quite bring myself to say that I 
am afraid,’’ she said, with a nervous laugh. 
‘** But I like to be called ‘Ann’ by my friends. 
And you have known my brother so long and 
well”’— 

‘** That, although sucha stranger to his sister, 
I may take the liberty,’’ interposed Saxon, look- 
ing somewhat piqued. He paused as if to re- 
cover composure, and resumed in a softer tone. 
“Thank you, Ann! Some day, when you know 
me better, you may grant me the favor upon 
other grounds. Itis ‘Ann,’ then—isn’t it? 
Have you no pet name for the use of those 
who are not comparative strangers? those who 
like you best ?’’ 

‘None!’ She did not mean it, but there was 
a melancholy cadence in the response. ‘My 
name is not even spelled with the final e. 
That would round it off more agreeably to the 
eye. Iam plain Ann Ward without so much 
asa middle name. I have been told sometimes 
that the title suits such a commonplace home- 
body as I have always been. When Dolph 
wants to tease me, he works it up—or down— 
into ‘Nancy.’”’ 


* 
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** When I wish to please myself, I shall say, 
‘Annette,’”’ returned Saxon, with the air of 
one who bas made a discovery concerning which 
he is complacent. ‘ That diminutive certainly 
does suit you. But it shall be for our own use 
—a little secret between us. That is—if you 
consent.”’ 

rhe pink flush had settled in her cheeks, and 
did not fluctuate, as she answered :— 

“f accept the new christening as a compli- 
ment. It shall be as you like. Shall I read to 
you now? I am fearful lest conversation 
should fatigue you.” 

‘‘] believe I must first drag myself to the 
lounge.”’ At the suggestion of weariness, the 
invalid took alarm and his animation ebbed 
suddenly. ‘* Thank you for taking thought for 
one who does not know how to be prudent.”’ 

She was at his side in au instant—solicitous 
and helpful ; aided him to rise, put her shoulder 
under his arm, fearlessly and without thought 
of shame or shrinking (such a strong, steady 
little shoulder as it was!) led him to the sofa 
and bestowed the cushions about him. 

‘““As only you ean do!” he said, settling 
himself among them with a sigh of relief and 
comfort. ‘‘Not even your mother or sister— 
‘excellent nurses’ though they are, have your 
knack of divining and meeting one’s unspoken 
Each curve in these pillows rests an 
aching muscle or bone. I never need to have 
them adjusted after you have arranged them. 
You are my good fairy, Annette!’ 

She opened the book hastily. ‘‘We 
reached the sixth chapter, hadn’t we? 


” 


Wants. 


had 
‘Her 
story’ comes again in course. 

The volume was Mrs. (Mulock) Craik’s ‘‘ A 
Life for a Life."’ Most of Ann’s pocket-pence 
went for books. They were the one great lux- 
ury of her life, and this was her latest purchase. 
She read passably well—much better, because 
with more natural expression of feeling and 
juster emphasis than do many young ladies 
who have studied elocution as a (school) art. 
The story was rather tame, according to the 
listener’s private judgment. A dime novel— 
one of the Buffalo Bill or Jack Sheppard order 
—would have tickled his intellectual palate 
more smartly, but he was at once too indolent, 
too indifferent to literature, and too civil to ob- 
ject to his fair friend’s selection of- entertain- 
ment. After all, what odds did it make—he 
thought, swallowing a yawn—how the weary 
hours were disposed of so long as they did pass 
away? 

At the close of the chapter, Ann halted to 
inquire if he wanted anything, and whether 
she should stop or goon. He could not be more 
delightfully situated, she was assured. He was 
“becoming more and more deeply interested 
as the story unfolded’’—and she plunged, with- 
out misgiving into Max Urquhart’s journal, 
kept for his ‘‘ fond and faithful Nobody.”’ The 
reader had already taken a decided fancy to 
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the lonely, middle-aged, brown-bearded doctor, 
while in Theodora—quiet, unappreciated, yet 
strong to will, to feel, and to endure—she could 
not fail to trace a resemblance to herself that 
occasionally made her eyes water and her voice 
husky. She had faltered absurdly over the 
heroine’s wonder ‘‘since she was a little, soli- 
tary, ugly child,’’ why she should have been 
called the ‘‘Gift of Gop.”’ By and by, in to- 
day’s reading, she happened upon a bit of mo- 
ralizing that pleased her particularly. She 
read it slowly and with relish. 

‘* Most people of solitary life, and conscious 
of many peculiarities, take small pleasure in 
general society. Otherwise to go out into the 
world to rub up one’s intellect, enlarge one’s 
social sympathies, enjoy the mingling of wit, 
learning, beauty, and even folly, would be a 
pleasant thing—like sitting to watch a pyro- 
technic cisplay, Knowing, all the while, that 
when it was ended, one could come back to see 
one’s heart in the perennial warmth of one’s 
own fireside. If not— better stay away ; for 
one is inclined to turn cynical, and perceive 
nothing but the smell of the gunpowder, the 
wrecks of the Catherine-wheels, and the empty 
shells of the Roman eandles.”’ 

Ann made a full stop there. ‘ Little as I 
have seen of what is called Society, I can under- 
stand that,”’ she said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Popular 
people—those who have the art of winning at- 
tention and giving pleasure to others have little 
idea how much actual suffering we undemon- 
strative nonentities endure—how great are our 
temptations to uncharitable judgment and mis- 
anthropy in general company.”’ 

George did not offer to interrupt her by 
speech or motion, and she glanced timidly from 
her book to him, dreading lest she might have 
opened up her heart so freely as to disgust his 
nice taste. He was fast asleep. 

To the momentary pang of disappointment— 
the mortified blank that always attends sucha 
discovery when the reader is full of the subject 
in hand, sueceeded kindliest pity. She had 
tired him out—poor fellow! He was so weak 
and wan—she noted next, as if it had not oc- 
curred to her until now—the ghost of his former 
self—wrecked in nerve as in strength. He had 


| been very near the dark door, and she could 
| not be sufficiently thankful to the Father of all 
| mercies for the cheering prospect of his restora- 
| tion to health and usefulness. 


Like a red hot shaft thrust through her heart, 
jike an icy chill arresting pulsation and breath, 
the question was projected into her mind—she 
could have believed, audibly uttered in her ear 
—‘‘If he had died—what then? Not what to 
him, but to you?” 

The small hands were clenched spasmodi- 
cally upon the open book in her lap—her eyes 
dilated, then were closed in the wild thrill of 
amazement, terror, delight that seized her. 
She could not have said which of the three had 
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the mastery as she made confession to her inner 
self that without this man—this ‘‘ comparative 
stranger,’’ as she had allowed him to term him- 
self—the pallid convalescent, gray, sunken- 
eyed, homely—sleeping there, regardless of her 
agony or her joy—the world would be, in the 
language of her favorite Ik Marvel, ‘‘ nothing 
but a place to dig graves upon.’ Swift upon 
the steps of this thought, followed the memory 
of the compact he had formed with her that 
afternoon; how he had besought humbly and 
with emotion, for the privilege of calling her 
“friend,’ now; his hint—unrebuked by her- 
self—that in the future, he might venture to 
press a stronger claim to ‘‘ Annette’s’’ esteem 
and confidence 
‘* Annette !”’ 
self under her breath. 
Yet he said it suited me! 
An hour later, Mrs. Ward entered on tiptoe, 
without knocking. She would have considered 
such a ceremony an idle, useless form in her 
own house. None are so tenacious of their 
own rights and dignity as those who are secretly 
ill-assured of the possession of either. One of 
the bugbears of the widow’s life was the appre- 
hension that her second daughter would gain 
the ascendency in the homestead her ‘poor, 
dear husband’’ had bequeathed to herself—his 
lawful wife. To avert this evil, Ann should 


She whispered it over to her- 
‘It is a pretty name! 


be kept down, snubbed, watched, taught her | 


place. Clarissa could be trusted, Adolphus 
must be adored and served. 


Mr. Saxon still slept quietly, and Ann was | 
‘‘wasting her time, as usual, over a namby- | 
pamby novel’’—so engrossed in the contents | 


that she started guiltily at the touch of her mo- 
ther’s hand on her shoulder. Mrs. Ward could 
not know that she had not turned a page since 
she ceased reading aloud. 

“Well! I must say’’—said the intruder in a 
guarded undertone—“I didn’t expect to find 
you sitting here at your ease, playing lady, 


| ternal duty toward this one of her children. 


Had she not adopted it by the time she—Ann— 
was four years old, and pursued it .unswerv- 
ingly ever since? Moving still, like one ina 
dream, she drew down the blinds of the window 
into which the sun was beginning to peep, set 
a hand-beli within reach of the sleeper, and 
preceded her mother to the sitting-room. 

Clarissa was accompanied by her two chil- 
dren—absurd reproductions, at the ages of five 
and three—of her demure girlhood. The elder 
was knitting a garter. The other was perched 
in a tall chair before the lamp-stand, solemnly 
sorting a box of wooden beads nicknamed 
‘‘playthings.”” Mrs. Van Dyke had brought 
her work along—the week’s mending in an 
open-worked bag that looked like a fishing-net. 

‘Well, Ann!’ She nodded at her sister, 
neither rising, or staying the progress of her 
needle through the heel of a gray yarn sock. 
‘* How is your patient ?”’ 

‘‘Better !’’ rejoined Ann, briefly, stooping to 
kiss the broad-faced children. 

She always saluted them affectionately, and 
they as invariably received the caress in stupid 
surprise. 

‘Tam rejoiced to hear it! Really rejoiced !”’ 
pursued Clarissa, in the old dogmatic fashion. 
‘*Not so much for the young man’s sake, but 
for poor mother’s. She looks fairly worn out 
—ten years older than when he fell sick on her 
hands. Yet one would suppose that you might 
take the heft of she nursing, Ann, now that he 
is out of bed and on the mend. I don’t suppose 
it would have been quite safe to trust him to 
an inexperienced nurse while he was at the 
worst. For instance—mother oughtn’t to be 
expected to run up and down stairs and look 
after his meals (although, of course nobody 
else can get them up as she would) and look 
after him generally as I see she does. It is un- 
reasonable and unkind! That’s the flat truth, 


| and so I made bold to tell her when I came in 


while I’ve been drudging like a Virginia slave | 


over dish-washing and cleaning up! I wonder, 
sometimes, Ann, if you have any conscience or 
natural affection left. Not but what I ought 
to be used to such treatment by this time. I 
supposed, of course, that when he fell asleep 
you’d come down. And Clarissa has been 
here this great while, thinking it strange you 
didn’t care enough for her to show yourself. 
I might have told her, if she hadn’t known it 


already, that you are of no earthly account to | 


yourself or anybody else when you once get ! 


hold of a book.” 

There was no verbal response, but neither 
did the tirade seem to disconcert the offender. 
She “ought to have been used” to the weak, 
acid flavoring of her mother’s talk; perhaps 


was thankful that she was buffeted nowadays | 
Mrs. Ward | dulgence. Not but what it’sa comfort to know 


with nothing heavier than words. 
could not have reconciled a ditferent course of 


treatment with her conscientious views of ma- 
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this afternoon and saw how heated and nerv- 
ous she was. I know mother of old! She 
never spares herself and there is the more rea- 
son, on this account, that her children should 
consider it their duty and @ pleaswre’’—very em- 
phatically—‘“‘ to be allowed to take care of her 
after all she has done and borne in rearing 
them.”’ 

Mrs. Ward was snivelling mildly, and obliged 
to take off her spectacles. 

‘“‘T amstre, my daughter, I have never made 
a parade of anything I have done for them. I 
don’t expect my reward in this world. Tama 
weak, unworthy vessel of clay, as your blessed 
father used to say—a very unprofitable servant. 
I often say to myself that if all whom I’ve tried 
to benefit, are not grateful, it’s a just chastise- 
ment for my shortcomings, and mistaken in- 


that somebody appreciates my attempts to be 
a faithful mother.” 
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‘I’m sure everybody whose heart and head 
are in the right place must do that, mother !”’ 
rejoined Mrs. Van Dyke, strongly. “It is a 
pity, Ann’’—turning from the filial and sen- 
timental to the censorious and practical, with- 
out change of feature or tone—‘‘ that you put 
Mr. Saxon up to hankering after broiled chicken 
at this season of the year. Mother tells me 
you’vye begun upon your fine early brood. 
Simon and I were speaking of them only last 
night, and c-iculating that they would bring at 
the lowest a dollar and seventy-five cents a 
pair in the eity market. It’s a downright 
tempting of Providence to throw away such a 
chance. Mutton would be more strengthening 
for him, and you couldn’t offer him a more ap- 
petizing dish, if his stomach is qualmish, than 
a broiled herring or a bit of cod-fish frizzled 
with an egg. Simon can enjoy that when he 
loathes everything else in the shape of food. 
And what could tempt a sick person more than 
a slice of pork, fried crisp and well-peppered ?”’ 

Ann’s sewing had gone steadily forward dur- 
ing this prudent matron’s lecture, and, for her- 
self, while appearing to listen, she obeyed the 
lead of her own meditations very much as she 
was wont to muse on rainy days, lulled, rather 
than disturbed, by the continual dropping. Ii 
was a standing complaint with the long-suffer- 
ing mother that nothing she said “took any 
effect” upon Ann. Clarissa expected and got 
no reply, but held on her course in the same 
dictatorial tone. 

‘“‘Mr. Herndon will make you a-handsome 
present, I hope, mother. Simon says he can’t 
do less, knowing, as he does, being a business 
man, that the trumpery grapes and wine he 
sent his nephew while he was too sick to touch 
them, didn’t lessen your expenses. And Mr. 
Saxon, if he’s the gentleman you all think 
him, can’t but do the same. Dolph says they 
are liberal men—both of them—and the uncle 
rich as cream. I trust it may be a lucky thing 
for Dolph—Mr. Saxon’s having had such a tedi- 
ous spell here, and putting you to so much 
trouble and loss. It will be awfully shabby in 
Mr. Herndon, if he doesn’t raise Dolph’ssalary, 
or give him a lift in some way.” 

“The dear, whole-souled boy never seems to 
think of such a thing,” said Mrs. Ward, in 
proud affection. ‘It is beautiful to see how 
fond the friends are of each other. I’m not 
surprised that anybody who is thrown into 
daily intercourse with my son should become 
attached to him. And my good opinion of Mr. 
Saxon is founded upon my confidence in Adol- 
phus’s judgment. It is enough for me to know 
that he likes and thinks highly of him to give 
him a warm corner in my affections. Ann, 
here, looks cross and fagged-out, sometimes, 
over the extra work sickness always brings to 
a family, but, as I tell her, a willing heart 
makes labor light, and I wouldn’t complain if 
I ran my feet off and wore my fingers to the 





bone in the service of one my darling boy sets 
such store by.’’ 
This Ann did hear, and hearing, smiled joy- 


ously and archly to herself. How little they 


knew of the real posture of affairs! how sa- 
credly she would guard her secret—and his! 
Their prosing had no reference to her devotion 
and the affectionate gratitude that overpaid her 
so bountifully. By.way of drawing them away 
from the hallowed ‘ground, she began, good- 
humoredly, to chat with Clarissa about making 
soap and feeding poultry, and the promising 
appearance of the winter wheat. When Mrs. 
Van Dyke made ready to go home, her sister 
actually proposed to walk part of the way with 
her. 

“Tam, as mother says, a little fagged out,” 
she explained, “‘and the fresh air will do me 
good. Mother,! if Mr. Saxon’s bell should ring 
while I am out, don’t trouble yourself to an- 
swer it. Send Sam instead. 1’1] speak to him 
before I go; tell him to be within hearing, 
and I sha’n’t be away long. Lie down and 
catch a nap before supper-time. II] see to set- 
ting the table and give orders to Charlotte’— 
the colored kitchen maid—“ not to disturb you 
about anything.”’ 

tunning this off with a glibness that made 
Clarissa open her sharp eyes in wonder or sus- 
picion, the second daughter tripped up to her 
room for her hat, taking the spare chamber in 
her way. Her light tap at the door was unan- 
swered, and she went in unbidden. Saxon 
slept on soundly—the slumber that spoke both 
of exhaustion and healing. Helpless asa child, 
he lay, for the time, as free from haunting 
memories and forebodings; and to the loving 
gaze that dwelt upon him, while he was uncon- 
scious of its meaning, his face was pure as 
peaceful ; the index to a noble soul. She said 
a little prayer above him before she turned 
from his side—a whisper so low he would 
hardly have caught its purport had he been 
awake; a blessing and a thanksgiving that 
brought to her visage the holy light one sees 
in the uplifted eyes of the Madonna before the 
sword has pierced through her heart. 

Then the commonplace country girl left her 
directions with Charlotte and Sam, and going 
back to the sitting-room, was in time to hear 
Clarissa say, ‘‘ It is too comical how girls will 
grow frisky when they are afraid of being put 
on the old maids’ list. They seem to think 
their ridiculous spryness will put off the evil 
day.” 

“T hope you are not talking about me!” 
laughed Ann, with unprecedented boldness, 
before the latter was aware of her presence. 
‘Because I am not a bit afraid of the name of 
old maid. I have been called so ever since I 
can remember.” 

Clarissa’s recovery from her momentary con- 
fusion was much more awkward. 

“‘T am one of the outspoken kind, you know, 
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Ann. Whatever I think, I say, and I won’t 
deny that I did remark to mother how skittish 
you looked to-day, and how becoming it was 
for one to suit her deportment to her age. 
Not but what I am pleased to see you in good 
spirits. ’*Tisn’t everybody, as mother was 
saying just now, who can carry the weight of 
an affliction as long as she has done. Having 
serious illness in the house again has reminded 
her so much of dear father’s last days, it is no 
wonder she is depressed, and longs for sympa- 
thy. But people’s hearts are not all deep 
alike.” 

The way across the fields was dry and pleas- 
ant, and the sisters conversed very amicably, 
the children preceding them, with toddling 
steps, hand in hand. 

‘“‘As I remember trotting along this very 
path, led by you,’’ observed Ann, almost affec- 
tionately. ‘it was one warm, bright afternoon 
when we went over to take tea—father, mother, 
and ourselves—with good old Mrs. Van Dyke. 
I couldn’t have been three years old, for it 
was before Dolph’s birth; still I can recall as 
vividly, as if it had been but yesterday, certain 
impressions of the walk—how the buttercups 
and daisies were blooming inside the fence 
there ; how fragrant the air was, and how soft 
and warm the young grass felt to my feet, 
through my pretty red ‘ankle-ties.’”’ 

“Father was always pestered with daisies 
and wild carrots on his land,’’ replied Mrs. 
Van Dyke, junior. “‘ Now, Simon would never 


let one bloom on his farm. Nor Canada this- | 


tles. Hester! no, no! naughty child!’ as the 
three-year old would have stepped aside to 
grasp a dandelion-globe. ‘‘ Hatty, why don’t 
you keep her in the path? She will be tum- 
bling down next, and dirtying her clean 
apron.”’ 

Ann indulged in no more reminiscences, un- 
til after her parting with the mother and chil- 
dren at the boundary fence of the Van Dyke 
farm. The homeward stroll was less like a 
solémn march than had been the walk in step 
with her sister. She was free to look about 
her, to loiter smilingly from hillock to vale, to 
listen to the robin’s song and bobolink’s call ; 
to gather wild violets, and anemones, and 
wood-sorrel with which to enliven the sick- 
room. It was a beautiful world in which she 
lived. She had always known it; felt at 
times that its varied loveliness was a mockery 
to her in her sadness and isolation. But she 
had loved Nature as she might a living friend, 
who, however benignant, yet failed now and 
then to comprehend how she was situated, and 
whose moods were, therefore, not always in 
exact harmony with her own. Were sky and 
earth ever so fair before? The tender green 
of the springing wheat; the homely flowers 
Clarissa had condemned as pestilential weeds, 
growing thickly in the shelter of the gray 
stone fences ; the blackberry runners draping 


these latter; the river full to the brim after 
the mountain rains; the yellow boughs of the 
willows, tasselled with catkins, drooping to the 
water’s surface ; and, inclosing the vailey, the 
rampart of everlasting hills, calm, majestic, 
protecting in the glow and hush of approach- 
ing sunset—made up a picture that might well 
tempt her to lingering reverie. For, you see, 
she had so much to ponder upon; had to give 
audience and welcome to a goodly company of 
angels who had fluttered down to her heart 
that golden afternoon. ‘‘ Angels of annuncia- 
tion,” she named them, and thought it not 
blasphemy. Gop was so good to hert HE 
had looked upon her affliction and her pain, 
and given her her heart’s desire. She had 
waited for the blessing, and He had sent it in 
His own time—not hers; sent it when, with 
spirit chastened by long trial, mind and taste 
matured by study of life and books, she was 
| ready to assume the care of another’s happi- 
ness; to grow with, not impede, the develop- 
ment of his better nature. Would the Wise 
Father, who had proved Himself kind as wise, 
forgive her impatience and her doubts? She 
would wait so happily and trustfully upon Hts 
willin days tocome! If He would but make 
her worthy of this great gift! teach her to live 
| aright amid the affluence of mercies suddenly 
poured upon her! 

In the childlikeness of her enjoyment, she 
frves oe to pick the fluffy seed-globe, from 

which Clarissa had warned wee Hester. It 
was round, white, perfect, and she held it 
| aloft while she blew gently against it—once! 
| twice! thrice! the charm she had seen other 
girls try an hundred times. A tuft of down 
still clung to the tip of the stem. 

“He loves me!’’ she dared say aloud, in the 
solitude of the great meadow. 

A pleasant surprise awaited her upon the 
porch of her home—Dolph smiling a broad 
welcome as she quickened her steps up the 
yard. He advanced a few paces to meet her, 
and—an unusual demonstration with him, who 
held that “there was no fun hugging one’s 
own sister’’—put his arm about her waist and 
kissed her, with “‘ How goes it, old girl ?”’ 

His clothes and hair reeked with stale pipe- 
smoke, and his breath told the tale of a glass 
of brandy-and-water he had requested his 
mother to mix for him immediately upon his 
arrival, ‘‘to get the dust out of his gullet.” 
But he was her nurseling and only brother, 
and her glance was all brightness and affec-' 
tion. 

“You ’ve brought Sax on famously, Nance,” 
he said. “I’ve been sitting with him half an 
hour or so. He’s an awful rack o’ bones, but 
he says he would have been packed away in 
an undertaker’s bone-box a snug six foot un- 
derground but for you. He cracks you up tre- 
|}mendously. It’s positively stunning to hear 
|him. Say! he might do a worse thing than 
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to ‘pop’ to you—just out of gratitude, you 
know. Wilcox says his constitution has had 
a ‘floorer,’ and he’ll maybe need a nuss for 
the rest of his life.’’ 

Ann drew herself away, her cheeks burning 
painfully. 

**O Dolph, don’t/ Mr. Saxon never thought 
—I can’t bear to hear you talk so!”’ 

Her brother laughed coarsely and loudly— 
the sound that always jarred upon her, blind 
as she was to her faults. 

““T don’t suppose he ever did think of it. 
But in case of accidents, such as will happen 
in the best regulated families, refer the sighing 
swine to yours sincerely, T. Adolphus W., Esq. 
I'll see that the affair is cooked up, according 
to Gunter. 

(To be continued.) 


FIREBRANDS. 


Tuey are to be found in almost every com- 
munity ; creatures whose sole desire seems to 
be to make mischief all around, and breed 
general discontent in the witches’ cauldron of 
false witness and tale-bearing. They cannot 
let things be, and they cannot leave others 
alone. If they spy out a flaw anywhere—and 
their eyes are as sharp for flaws as a hawk’s 
for hedge sparrows—they point it out to every 
one concerned, and make it a great deal worse 
than it really is. And as they are always on 
the look-out for their prey, and as nothing in 
this world is perfect, and as we for the most 
part find what we seek, flaws are sure to 
abound where the firebrands put up; and peo- 
ple whom, until their advent, you had taken 
to be good sort of folks enough, turn out to be 
only Dead Sea Apples by their showing, with 
a clean skin and a rotten core. But finding 
out flaws is not the worst of the firebrand’s 
little amusements. For, after all, it is your 
own fault if you let yourself be warped from 
an old affection, a new liking, or even a sus- 
pended judgment, because the firebrand tells 
you such and such a story, and you do not 
take the trouble of verifying it. If you are 
told that the man whom you have hitherto be- 
lieved the very soul of honor, and as incapable 
of doing a mean thing as you are yourself, is 
nothing better than a swindler ; that he cheated 
his ward, dealt with his client’s securities, fal- 
sified his word, broke his solemn promise, or 
did anything else proper to a scoundrel and 
impossible to a gentleman, it is your own fault 
if you believe what you hear. The firebrand 
is to blame in the first instance. Granted ; but 
you, with your foolish half-hearted credulity 
and want of confidence, are to blame in the 
second. For the matter of that, indeed, if 
there were no credulous believers in evil stories, 
this part of the firebrand’s trade would be at a 
discount. He would get tired of scattering 








| a healing plaster. 





sparks if they did not set fire to the tow; and 


| it is only credulity, backed by that wretched 


desire to find more to blame than to praise in 


| our fellow creatures, which makes the tow so 
| inflammable, and the firebrand’s trade so ex- 


citing. With the disposition, however, to re- 
ceive the evil thing rather than the good that 
prevails in humanity, the firebrand does not 
want for combustible matter; and one such 
individual in a circle is enough to set the whole 
in a flame, and to make a bonfire of reputa- 
tions—which probably will not have the good 
fortune attending the pheenix. 

If the firebrand is dangerous as the retailer 
of slander and the incendiary of repute, he is 
more so as a carrier of ill-natured tales from 
one to another. It is unsafe to make the most 
innocent remark before him, if affording so 
much as the mere end of a thread that can be 
twisted and ‘‘snarled.’’ For one of his charac- 
teristics is his want of exactness in report, and 
a certain loose idea of verity not conducive to 
general morality. You say, good-naturedly, 
meaning no harm—not a bit of it—that your 
friend John is an eccentric fellow (so he is), 
and cares very little for what people think of 
him; that he is thoroughly independent in 
mind, has his own ideas, and follows no tradi- 
tions. The firebrand goes to him with the 
pleasing intelligence that you have called him 
an atheist, a socialist, a radical, and other du- 
bious things which no conventional easy-going 
gentleman who dresses for dinner and wears 
clean’ linen desires to be called. Mrs, John 
has fine hair, and displays it in a chignon as 
big as a haystack ; you say, your opinion being 
asked, Yes, she has certainly fine hair, but 
hair is a doubtful quantity in these days; is it 
really her own? The firebrand, this time 
probably of the feminine kind, flies off to her 
friend and yours, and tells her that you said 
she dyed, and painted, and padded, and that 
you knew her hair was not her own, and that 
she had probably bought it at the hair dresser 
where she deals. When the coolness which is 
inevitable has sprung up between you and 
your friend John and his wife, then the soul 
of the firebrand is content. A feud has been 
inaugurated, a social flame kindled; the fire- 
brand has been a power to move what others 
had considered fast ; and his vanity, which is 
one of his most striking characteristics, is 
sated for the moment, until new occasions 
arise. 

A firebrand interfering between a husband 
and wife on unfriendly terms is something 
like a spoonful of Cayenne pepper in place of 
Things may be going a little 
cross between the two who have sworn to love, 
honor, worship, and obey. It is a way things 
have in married life. But with time and si- 
lence—above all, with alittle judicious counsel, 
smoothing her heckled feathers, lowering his 


|} angry crest—they would come right again, and 
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goonas before. The firebrand will have none 
of that. ‘‘What! submit to such treatment as 
this?’’ she shrieks into the ear of the sobbing, 
angry wife. ‘You surely never can be so 
mean-spirited! If I were you, I would resist 
him to the last. He might kill me, but he 
should not trample on me; and so I advise you 
to leave him !”’ 

“Now, my dear fellow, you know this kind 
of thing can never go on,’’ says the male fire- 
brand to the husband. ‘‘I would not, of 
course, presume to say a word in disparage- 
ment of Mrs. Foolish, but we know with the 
best of wives they want just that little fouch, 
that steady hand on the curb, that lets them 
know they have a master. Give way this 
once, and you are done for ; you will sink into 
a hen-pecked husband ; and I ask you, cana 
man be in a more pitiable condition ? 

Firebrands on each side, waving their torches 
and spluttering their flames, how can it be 
other than an embittering of what is already 
too bitter, an increase of anger where the 
soothing of love is so sadly needed? Many a 
life has been wrecked for all time, and many a 
marriage destroyed in its love and confidence, 
owing to the evil offices of the firebrand. He 
pours oil into the flames, and stirs up to greater 
fury the troubled waters of strife. He lets 
nothing slip, and he makes the worst of all he 
touches. But for the most part he has a 
plausible manner, which imposes itself as sym- 
pathy on his victims, and the more mischievous 
he is as a firebrand, the more sedulous is he to 
appear the friend of good counsel. 

Nothing is too small for the firebrand to ma- 
nipulate, as nothing is too great. He will in- 
sinuate discontent to your servants, and unripe 
rebellion to your children. He will tell your 
young son, too young yet for an irresponsible 
liberty, to stand out for a latch key, and to 
tell you frankly he will leave home unless he 
gets it. If your daughter has made a foolish 
acquaintance, that you fear will ripen into a 
ruinous attachment, and you desire to break it 
off while the thing is green, the firebrand is 
never weary of talking to her of paternal 
tyranny; with the converse—the beauty of 
girlish constancy, and how a woman ought to 
stand by the man of her choice, let who will 
oppose. 

When you admit into your family a firebrand, 
all things go ill. You search in vain for the 
cause, but it is as if a spell had suddenly been 
cast over your establishment, one to which you 
have neither the key nor the counter-charm. 
Your wife is uncomplying and ill-tempered ; 
quick to take offence ; on the smallest occasion 
bursting into tears, as an ill-used Griselda, or 
firing out into a rage as a woman of spirit 
bound to defend herself. Your children, who 
onee were manageable and affectionate, now 
dispute your will and question your justice ; 
your servants are insubordinate and discon- 
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tented ; they strike for higher wages, and ob- 
ject to the work assigned them to do; they 
bemoan themselves as slaves, or what is next 
thing to slaves, and give warning on slight 
provocation. You find yourself suddenly trans- 
formed from a reasonably kind and generous 
paterfamilias into a sour and surly tyrant, and 
you wonder at the transformation a great deal 
more than those who have so changed you. 
Besides, you cannot understand it. To your 
own knowledge you are the same as you ever 
were ; but your household seems to take you 
for some one else. The portrait which the 
firebrand has traced of you in the souls and 
minds of your family is as little like the origi- 
nal picture as Asmodeus is like St. Michael; 
but such portraits, once traced, remain, and 
even if you find out the source of the caricature 
and banish it, the chances are that you will 
never get back to the place you have lost, and 
that your family will always retain the impres- 
sion which the firebrand has given of you. So 
it is wherever this pest of human intercourse 
appears. Mischief follows on his steps as 
surely as night follows on sundown. He can 
set even a table d’hote, composed of strangers, 
by the ears, and make life a burden to every 
one with whom he comes in contact. He de- 
stroys the harmony of the village or the town 
where he lives, and sows dissension between 
the firmest friends; he does no good, for he 
does not even reform abuses, if unjustly, or 
set the crooked thing straight, if with a jerk. 
He does nothing but make mischief and set 
fire to the standing corn ; and when he appears, 
the wisest thing to do is to turn a deaf ear to 
his words, with a cold shoulder to follow. 
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LIFE—IN PICTURES. 


BY NITA. 








First, childhood appears on the canvas, 
A picture with colorings rare; 

With here and with there a gay sunbeam, 
That quivers in waves on the air. 

The noontides of life are before us, 
With sunshine and glimmering shade; 

The time of ambition and pleasure, 
And hope, that so soon is to fade. 

Old age comes next with its star-gleams, 
That woo to a bright, better day; 

And though we are nearing the shadows, 
Bright heaven is not far away. 


>> — 


HumMAN BroTHERHOOD.—The race of man- 
kind would perish, did they cease to aid each 
other. From the time that the mother binds 
the child’s head till the moment that some 
kind assistant wipes the death damp from the 
brows of the dying, we cannot exist without 
mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid 
have a right to ask it of ‘their fellow-mortals ; 
no one who has the power of granting can 
refuse it without guilt. 
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TO LET. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 











I sHOULD like to describe my hero as a young 
and gallant cavalier of this nineteenth century, 
with the beauty of an Apollo and the wisdom 
of a sage, but truth compels me to acknowledge 
that Rupert Smithson, in spite of his fine Chris- 
tian appellation, was neither one nor the other. 
His nephew and namesake, who was called in 
the bosom of his family Rupert the Second, 
said that his Uncle Rupert was a ‘crusty old 
bachelor,’ and I hammer my brains in vain for 
a more fitting description. A crusty o!d bache- 
lor he undoubtedly was, more than fifty years 
of age, with grizzled hair, heavy gray eyebrows, 
a thick gray beard, and a rough voice and man- 
ner. It is very true that he was always careful 
to keep the crustiest side of his nature on the 
surface, and had been discovered in the act of 
committing secretly deeds of charity and kind- 
ness, that belied utterly his habitual surly tone 
and abrupt manner. 

Twenty years before, when the gray hair 
was nut-brown and clustered in rich curls over 
the broad, white forehead, when the brown 
eyes shone with the fire of ambition, the clear 
voice was true and tender. Rupert Smithson 
had given his whole loyal heart to Katie Car- 
roll, neighbor and friend, little sweetheart from 
childhood. Urged by love as well as ambition, 
he had left his home, in a small Western town, 
and gone to New York to win a name anda 
fortune to lay at Katie’s feet. The fortune 
and fame as a successful merehant came to 
him, but when he returned to Katie, he found 
she had left her home also, to beeome the bride 
of a wealthy pork dealer in Cincinnati. Nobody 
told Rupert of treachery to the pretty Katie, of 
letters suppressed, of slanders circulated, and 
parental authority stretched to its utmost in 
the favor of the wealthy suitor. He had no 
record of the slow despair that crept over the 
loving heart, when the pleading letters were 
unanswered, of the dull apathy that yielded at 
last, and gave away the hand of the young girl, 
when her heart seemed broken. All that the 
young, ardent lover knew was the one bitter 
fact that the girl he loved faithfully and fondly 
was false to her promise, the wife of another. 
He spoke no word of bitterness, but returned 
to the home he had fitted up for his bride, the 
business he had hoped was his stepping-stone 
to happiness, and a life of loneliness. 

Ten years later when his sister with her son 
and daughter came to live in New York for 
educational advantages, Rupert the First was 
certainly what his saucy nephew called him, a 
crusty old bachelor. Yet, into that sore, disap- 
pointed heart Katie’s desertion had so wounded, 
the bachelor uncle took with warm love and 


great indulgence his nephew and niece, bright, | 


handsome children of ten and twelve, who, 


| child like, imposed upon his good nature, rioted 
over his quiet orderly house, till his staid house- 
keeper declared they were worse than a pair of 
monkeys, caressed him stormily one moment, 
| and pouted over some refusal for a monstrous 
| indulgence the next, and treated him generally 
| as bachelor uncles must expect to be treated 
| by their sisters’ children. 
| There was some talk when Mrs. Kimberley 
| first came to New York, of making one house- 
| hold of the family, but the idea was abandoned, 
| and the wealthy widow selected a residence 
| three doors off, in the same block. 

*‘ Rupert was so set in his fidgety old bache- 

| lor ways,”’ she said, “‘ that it would be positive 
| cruelty to disturb him.’’ 
Probably young Rupert and Fannie did not 
| consider their bright young faces disturbers of 
their uncle’s tranquillity, but it is quite certain 
that out of school hours No. 49, their uncle’s 
| house, saw them quite as frequently as No. 43, 
| where their mother resided. With the intui- 
| tive perception of children, they understood 
| that the abrupt, often harsh voice, the surly 
| words, and the undemonstrative manner cov- 
ered a heart that would have made any sacri- 
fice for their sakes, that loved them with as 
true a love as their own dead father could have 
given them. 

As they out-grew childhood, evidences of 
affection ceased to take the form of dolls and 
drums, and cropped up in Christmas checks, 
in ball dresses, and bouquets, a saddle horse, 
and various other delightful and acceptable 
shapes, till Rupert came of age, when he was 
taken from college into his uncle’s counting- 
house, and a closer intimacy than ever was 
cemented between the young life and the one 
treading the downward path to old age. 

There had been a family gathering at Mrs. 
Kimberley’s one evening late in the month of 
March, and a conversation had arisen upon the 
traditional customs and tricks of the first of 
April. 

‘*Senseless, absurd tricks,’’ Rupert Smithson 
| had called them, in his abrupt, rough way, 
‘* fit only to amuse children or idiots !’’ 

‘Oh, pshaw, Uncle Rupert!’’ Fannie said, 
saucily, “‘you played April fool tricks, too, 
when you were young.”’ 

“Never! Never could see any wit or sense 
in them. And what’s more, Miss Fannie, I 
was never once caught by any of the shallow 
deceits.’’ 

‘* Never made an April fool?’ 

“Never, and never will be!’’ was the reply. 
“There, child, go play me that last nocturne you 
| learned. It suits me. I hate sky-rocket music, 
| but that is a dreamy, lazy air, and I like it.’’ 

‘*The idea of your liking anything dreamy 
or iazy,’’ said Mrs. Kimberley. ‘I thought 
you were all energy and activity.” 

“When I work, I work!’’ was the reply; 








‘but when I rest, I want to rest.” 
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‘*Uncle Rupert !’’ broke in Rupert, suddenly, 
“‘what will you bet I can’t fool you next 
week ?” 

‘Bah! The idea of getting to my age to be 
fooled by a boy like you.” 

“Then you defy me ?”’’ 

“Of course I do.’’ 

“T’ll doit. Keep your eyes open.” 

‘‘Forewarned is forearmed! But come, stop 
chatting. I want my music.”’ 

Pretty, saucy, mirth-loving Fannie, with her 
dancing black eyes and brilliant smile, did not 
look like a very promising interpreter of 
‘‘dreamy, lazy music,’’ but once her hands 
touched the keys of the grand piano-forte, the 
girl’s whole nature seemed to merge into the 
sounds she created. Merry music made danc- 
ing elves of her fingers as they flew over the 
notes ; dreamy music drew a mask of hushed 
beauty over her face, and her great black eyes 
would dilate and seem to see far away beauties 
as the room filled with the sweet, low cadences. 
She would look like an inspired Joan of Are 
when grand chords rolled out under her hands 
in majestic measures, and sacred music trans- 
formed her beauty into something saintly. 
Once the rosewood case was closed St. Cecelia 
became pretty winsome Fannie Kimberley 
again. 

There were few influences that could soften 
the outer crust of manner in Rupert Smithson, 
but he would hide his face away when Fannie 
played, ashamed himself of tears that started, 
or smiles that hovered on his lips as the music 
pierced down, down into that warm loving 
heart he had tried to conceal with cynical 
words and looks. 

So when the final chords of the nocturne 
melted softly into silence, the old bachelor 
stole away and left the house, bidding no one 
farewell. They were accustomed to his singu- 
lar ways, and no one followed him, but Mrs. 
Kimberley sighed, as she said :— 

‘‘Rupert gets odder and crustier every year !’’ 

‘*But heisso good,” Fannie said, leaving her 
piano stool with a twirl that kept it spinning 
round giddily. 

‘Why don’t he get married?’ said Rupert. 
“Tt is a downright shame to have that splendid 
house shut up year after year, excepting just 
the few rooms Uncle Rupert and Mrs. Jones 
occupy.”’ 

“‘T mean to ask him!’’ Fannie said, impul- 
sively. 

“No, no!’’ said Mrs. Kimberley, hastily, 
‘‘never speak of that to your uncle, Fannie! 
Never!” 

** But why not?” 

‘‘T never told you before, but your uncle was 
engaged years ago, and there was some trouble. 
I never understood about it exactly, for I was 
married and left Wilton the same year that 
Rupert came to New York. But this I do 


know; the lady after waiting three or four 





years, married, and Rupert has never been the 
same man since. Iam quite sure he was very 
much attached to her, and that you would 
wound him, Fannie, if you jested about mar- 
riage.”’ 

‘* But I don’t mean to jestat all. I think he 
would be ever so much happier if he had some 
one to love, and some one to love him in return. 
It must be dreadfully lonesome in that large 
house with no companion but Mrs. Jones, who 
is one hundred years old, I am certain.’’ 

‘He ought to marry her,’’ said Rupert ; ‘‘she 
always calls him ‘dearie.’ ”’ ; 

‘Don’t, children, jest about it any more,’’ 
said their mother, ‘‘and be sure you never 
mention the subject to your uncle.’’ 

The first of April was a clear, rather cold 
day, the air bright and snapping, and the sky 
all treacherous smiles, as became the coquet- 
tish month of sunshine and showers. 

Uncle Rupert, finishing his lonely breakfast, 
thought to himself :— 

‘*T must be on the lookout to-day for Rupert’s 
promised trick! He won’t find it so easy as he 
imagines to fool his old uncle. Who’s there?’’ 
The last two words in answer to a somewhat 
timid knock upon the door. 

It was certainly not easy to astonish Rupert 
Smithson, but his eyes opened with a most un- 
mistakable expression of amazement, as the 
door opened to admit a tall, slender figure in 
deep mourning, and a low, very sweet voice 
asked :— 

‘Ts this the landlord ?’’ 

** The—the—what?”’ 

**T called about the house, sir.’”’ 

“What house? Take a seat’’—suddenly re- 
calling his politeness. 

“Ts not this No. 49 W: 

‘** Certainly it is.’’ 

“‘T have been looking out for some time for 
a furnished house suitable for boarders, -sir, 
and if I find this one suits me, and the rent is 
not too high’’— 

‘‘But’’—interrupted the astonished bachelor. 

‘Oh, [hope it is not taken! The advertise- 
ment said to call between eight and nine, and 
it struck eight as I stood upon the door step.’’ 

‘Oh, the advertisement! So, so, Master 
Rupert! This is your doings, is it? Will you 
let me see the advertisement, madam ?”’ 

“You have the Herald in your hand, sir,’’ 
she said, timidly. ‘I did not cut it out.” 

“Oh, you saw it in the Herald!” and he 
turned to the list of houses to let. 

Sure enough, there it was. 

** To let, furnished, three story, brown-stone 
front, basement,’’ and rather a full description 
of the advantages of. the premises, with the 
emphatic addition, “‘call only between eight 
and nine o’clock A.M.” 

‘*So as to be sure Lam at home; the raseal !’’ 
said Rupert Smithson, laying aside the paper. 
“T am sorry, madam,”’ he said, ‘‘ that you have 
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had the trouble of calling upon a useless er- 
rand.”’ 

‘Then it és taken !”’ said a very disappointed 
voice, and the heavy crape veil was lifted to 
show a sweet, matronly face framed in that 
saddest of all badges, a widow’s cap. 

‘Well, no,”’ said the perplexed bachelor, ‘‘it 
is not exactly taken.” 

‘*Perhaps you, object to boarders?” 

““You want to take boarders,’’ he answered, 
thinking how ladylike and gentle she looked, 
and wondering if she had been long a widow. 

“Yes, sir; but I would be very careful about 
the references.’’ 

‘* Have you ever kept boarders before ?’’ 

‘No, sir. Since my husband died six years 
ago (he failed in business, and brought on a 
severe illness by mental anxiety) my daughter 
and myself have been sewing, but we have both 
been in ill health all winter, and I want to try 
some way of getting a living that is less con- 
fining. I have kept house several years, but I 
have not capital to furnish, so we want to secure 
a house furnished like this one, if possible.” 

Quite unconscious of the reason, Rupert 
Smithson was finding it very pleasant to talk 
to this gentle little widow about her plans, and 
as she spoke, was wondering if it would not 
make an agreeble variety in his lonely life, to 
let her make her experiment of keeping a 
boarding-house upon the premises. Seeing his 
hesitation, she said, earnestly :— 

*‘T think you will be satisfied with my refer- 
ences, sir. I have lived in one house, and had 
work from one firm for six years, and if you 
require it, I can obtain letters from my hus- 
band’s friends in Cincinnati.” 

“Cincinnati !’’ 

**He was quite well known there. 
you knew of him, John Murray, 

“John Murray!” 

Rupert Smithson looked searchingly into the 
pale, sad face, that was so pleadingly raised to 
his gaze. Where were the rosy cheeks, the 
dancing eyes, the laughing lips, that he had 
pictured as belonging to John Murray’s wife ? 
Knowing now the truth, he recognized the face 
before him, the youth all gone, and the expres- 
sion sanctified by sorrow and suffering. 

‘*You have children?’ he said, after a long 
silence. 

“Only one living, a daughter seventeen years 
old. Ihave buried all the others.” 

“T will let you have the house on one con- 
dition,’’ he said, his lip trembling a little as he 
spoke. 

She did not answer. In the softened eyes 
looking into her own, in the voice suddenly 
modulated to a tender sweetness, some memory 
was wakened, and she only listened with bated 
breath and dilating eyes. 

**On one condition, Katie,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
you come to it as my wife, and its mistress. I 
have waited for you twenty years, Katie!’’ 


Perhaps 
St.?” 
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It was hard to believe even then, though the 
little widow let him caress her, and sobbed 
upon his breast. This gray-haired, middle-aged 
man, was so unlike the Rupert She had believed 
false! Even after the whole past was dis- 
cussed, and Rupert knew how he had been 
wronged, but not by Katie, it was hard to be- 
lieve there might be years of happiness still in 
store for them. 

Rupert Smithson did not “ put in an appear- 
ance,’’ at his counting-house all day, and Ru- 
pert the Second went home to his dinner in 
rather an uneasy frame of mind regarding that 
April fool trick of his. 

**T must run over and see if I have offended 
beyond all hope of pardon,”’ he said, as he rose 
from the table. 

But a gruff voice behind him arrested his 
steps. 

**So, so! you have advertised my house to 
let,’ said his uncle, but spite of his efforts, he 
failed to look very angry. 

“How many old maids and widows applied ?”” 
inquired the daring young scapegrace. 

**T don’t know. After the first application, 
Mrs. Jones toid the others the house was 
taken.” 

“Taken !’’ 

‘** Yes, I have let it upon a life lease to’’—here 
he opened the door—‘“‘ my wife.”’ 

Very shy, blushing, and timid, ‘‘my wife’’ 
looked in her slate-colored dress and bonnet, 
as her three hours’ husband led her in, but after 
a moment’s scrutiny, Mrs. Kimberley cried :— 

**Tt is Katie Carroll!” 

‘Katie Smithson !’’ said the bridegroom, with 
immense dignity, ‘‘and my daughter Winni- 
fred.”’ 

There was a new sensation as a pretty blonde 
answered this call, but warmer welcome was 
never given than was accorded to these by 
their new relatives, and to this day Uncle Ru- 
pert will not acknowledge that he got the worst 
of the joke when his nephew played him an 
April fool’s trick, by advertising his house To 
LET. 


+. a 


MEN of the noblest disposition think them- 
selves happiest when others share their happi- 
ness with them. 


SELFISHNESS.—There is no bur to thorough 
and wide culture so insuperably fatal as selfish- 
ness, nor any external disadvantage so con- 
tracting to the intellectas pride and contracted 
affections. It is possible to be very fully in 
sympathy, in one place as well as in another, 
with all that is human, and with all that is 
noble; and there are few more honorable 
ambitions than to put your whole strength, 
with a willing and a cheerful mind, into the 
work and the opportunities of good-will which 
lie near you. 











TAKEN BY STORM. 


BY SUE CHESTNUTWOOD. 


BELL GrirFretTH had gotten a letter, and 
most wonderful to relate, had strolled through 
half a dozen of the quiet village streets with- 
out being once tempted to open it. She was 
with a number of merry girls, out for fun, 
which fact perhaps might account for the un- 
usual phenomenon, that seemed to set at defi- 
ance Shakspeare’s words, long since voted a 
truism, “Oh! curiosity, thy name is woman!’’ 

One might imagine a girl carrying an un- 
opened letter for blocks, if she recognized the 
penmanship; but this was a new hand, and a 
gentleman’s at that, and there was something 
long, and hard, and round, inside the envelope. 
Yet she carried it with actual indifference. So 
are we wont to tamper with our fate. 

The girls went with her to her very gate, and 
stood to talk as gayly as if a Deceinber wind 
wasn’t careering up and down the streets and 
around the corners ; as if it had not any special 
aim in view, excepting to turn the world topsy- 
turvey. When at length they said good-by, 
she went around the house to the side door, 
and entered the dining-room, taking a whole 
volume of fresh air with her, and brightening 
up the little apartment as with a burst of sun- 
shine, for this Bell Griffeth was the very per- 
sonification of sunlight. 

‘Who is your letter from?” asked three 
voices in a breath. She held it carelessly in 
her hand. 

*“T don’t know yet,’ throwing herself in a 
chair, and tossing her muff on the table. 

‘‘For mercy’s sake, find out then !’’ 

They had been indoors all day, and were 
eager for news. The exclamation had been 
made as in one voice, for the Griffeth girls all 
talked at once. She broke the seal, and this 
long, round something rolled out on her lap— 
a little gold pencil, with her name engraved 
on it. 

‘*What a beauty! Who on earth is it from?”’ 
burst from three pairs of lips. 

Bell was quietly reading the letter. Quietly 
did we say? Why, her face spoke as many 
languages as filled the perplexed air that time 
long agone back, when there was confusion of 
tongues. Her great eyes grew wider and 
wider with wonder, and flashed themselves 
blacker and blacker; her cheeks, that the 
winds had already painted a rosy red, grew 
brighter yet; and the beautiful lips curved 
themselves into a dozen different silent ex- 
clamations, then concentrated into a startled, 
almost indignant curl. At last she burst 
forth :— 

“It’s just like him! just! He hasn’t been 
near the house for nine months, and now 
coolly sends me this/ He has always had 
everything he wanted. I reckon he thinks to 
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get me all that is necessary is the asking. I’ll 
teach him a lesson !’’ 

The girls had listened in a very ecstacy of 
astonishment and curiosity. Ruth was in the 
love story line, since she had had such pub- 
lished, so solved the problem. 

“Tt is a bona fide proposal, I know,” and 
she actually danced around the room, at the 
idea of the baby—for Bell was the youngest— 
being asked to get married. 

Bell was used to her, so did not mind her, 
but went on: ‘It is for all the world like that 
Gus Oaks! Because he has always intended 
to marry me, ever since he was a boy, I sup- 
pose he takes it for granted I have had like 
intention, and, like ‘Little Sallie Waters,’ 
have ‘been sitting in the sun,’ waiting for him 
to put in an appearance.’’ 

“Gus Oaks did you say? O Bell!” and 
Mrs. Griffeth, who had been a silent listener, 
looked up, her face full of pleasure and sur- 
prise. 

There were a dozen different exclamations 
from the girls, such as, “I didn’t suppose he 
would ever Jook ata girl!’ ‘I should never 
have thought of his marrying before he was 
thirty!” ‘‘Why I never saw him notice you 
in the least, Bell!’’ 

Ruth had seated herself on the table in most 
undignified fashion, and having persistently 
out-talked them all, at length had “the floor.’ 

“Now, Bell, you must know that was just 
the way that would come natural to him to do 
it. Anything done in such a cool, unexpected 
manner, is actually refreshing. Your very 
quotation about ‘Miss Sallie Waters’ shows 
that you are very leetle yet, and inexperienced 
in these delightful affairs, though ever so many 
of the village boys are in love with you. Why, 
don’t you know that Gus Oaks is in every re- 
spect par excellence? And then, just think, 
you ’ll make Kate and the rest of us sort of 
elbow cousins. Then, by the way, Bell, I 
never saw a written proposal in my life. Just 
let me have one peep. You actually owe it to 
me. Haven’t I been your sister ever since you 
were born ?”’ 

Bell put the temptation quickly in her pocket. 
The merry girl was not herself. She was 
startled, almost frightened, and wholly indig- 
nant at the way things were taken for granted. 

“You are going to accept him, of course! 
No girl would think of refusing Gus Oaks. 
And you ’]I have a cunning little house of your 
own, and I shall just about live there,’’ con- 
tinued she of the table. Bell burst in ex- 
citedly :— 

“Of course I won’t! Ruth, if you don’t 
stop your ‘of courses,’ I’1]—I ’ll—write no this 
minute! It is too provoking to think that a 
girl has only just to be asked for, and that set- 
tles it!’’ and Bell burst into tears. 

Mrs. Griifeth looked displeased at the girls, 
and shook her head at them to be silent. 
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Ruth pretended not to see, and fell to hugging 
Bell, and to comforting her after this style :— 

“You poor little darling! of course you 
sha’n’t marry anybody. It is simply ridicu- 
lous! You are too young.” 

“T’m not too young! One would think I 
was a baby!”’ put in Bell. 

That was encouraging. Ruth continued, for 
that kind of opposition was effective, she had 
at Jength found the right line to “fight it out 
on.”’ 

‘““Now, my dear, you know you are too 
young; but if you hadn’t been, it would not 
have been so dreadful for Gus to ask you. 
Why you have known him ever since you were 
a little bit of a girl, and hein jackets ; and you 
used to sit in his lap to swing.” At that, Bell 
actually refused the hugging. Nothing daunt- 
ed, Ruth persistec : “And then, isn’t he such 
a great magnificent fellow, that you ought to 
feel it a sort of an honor, even if you are as 
pretty as you can be.” 

“There it is again! An honor!’’ 
sprang to her feet and ran up stairs. 
girls looked dismayed. 

‘Did you ever hear of such a way of treating 
an offer?’ said one. 

** Let her alone, girls; it will come out all 
right. You see she has always been such a 
child,”’ said Mrs. .Griffeth, gently. Bell was 
her baby, and Gus Oaks had always been a 
great favorite with her. 

He was to call in a week for his answer. 
He was studying law, consequently lived in the 
city. His family resided about thirty miles 
from New York, in the country. So two days 
passed. Whenever Bell spoke of it at all, she 
did it with a burst of tears, and such exclama- 
tions as :— 

** What did he go and spoil all my good time 
for? Iwas havingsuchfun! I never wanted 
to get married—never/ I always meant to 
have lots of fun, and then when I get old, stay 
with father and mother.”’ 

Ruth was always ready with an argument. 
**But, Bell, when you get old, you won’t have 
father and mother. That is the saddest part 
of this life.’’ 

“Then, Ruth, what do you intend to do?’’ 
turning in her reasoning on herself. 

‘*Why I intend to take the first Gus Oaks 
who is old enough, and wants me,” was the 
cool rejoinder. 

“Well, I tell you I’m not going to do so. 
I never thought of loving him, and 1’m not 
going to begin to,”’ crying again. 

“Well, then, why don’t you write and say 
so, and not keep him waiting a whole week?” 
falling back on the opposition again. 

There would then be noanswer. This, with 
slight variations, happened a dozen times a day. 

Well, it was the second day after the receipt 
of the letter, very early in the evening—too 
early for callers—yet the door bellrang. Ruth 
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went to the door, and there, on the pleasant 
little piazza, was a tall, manly fellow—this 
very Gus Oaks. Ruth actually stuttered as 
she bade him a good-evening, and led the way 
into the parlor, both of them, in their confu- 
sion, leaving the front door open. Ruth 
wanted to say a dozen things about how glad 
she was, but didn’t say anything; on the con- 
trary, went right out to the dining-room, where 
they were all assembled, and looking at Bell, 
exclaimed :— 

‘*Forevermore !’’ 

One would have thought that was his name, 
by the way Bell’s cheeks burnt, and the sud- 
den manner in which she left the room and 
ran up stairs. 

‘*Who is it?”’ asked Mr. Griffeth, not compre- 
hending the exclamation. 

He got no answer; no one heard him. 

A little later, Bell, flushed and excited, 
stopped in the hall to close the front door, 
which had all this time stood open, then entered 
the parlor. Gus Oaks was seated in a large 
arm-chair, for the first time in his quiet, self- 
possessed life, looking ill at ease. He arose 
instantly, and they shook hands. Ruth was 
sitting very uncomfortably on a very comfort- 
able sofa, having been sent in to entertain him 
until her ladyship appeared. She should have 
quietly left the room while he had his back to 
her, but instead she waited until they were 
both seated, then said, desperately :— 

‘Gus, Ireckon you have something to say 
to Bell, so I’ll—go.’”’ And she shut the last 
word with her dress in the door, as she made 
her abrupt exit. 

That cruelly brought them face to face, with- 
out even so much as a chance for a prelude. 
For a little there was a silence so intense that 
it seemed to throb and pulse, and have a life 
of its own. Gus had gone back to his easy 
chair, which qualifier emphatically required 
the prefix wn to make it truthful; and Bell, at 
the opposite side of the room, was conscious 
that she held this noble, intelligent young 
fellow’s fate in her hands; woman’s hour of 
triumph. Yet Bell did not seem to enjoy it 
in the least; on the contrary, looked quite 
wretched. It seemed as if he never would 
speak. When at length he did, it was simply 
to say, in his usual cool, quiet tone :— 

‘*You received my letter?” 

She nodded assent. 

** Well ?”” 

That made her desperate. She exclaimed, 
excitedly, ‘‘How should I have ever dreamt 
that you had been thinking of such a thing?” 

He was excited, too; yes, absolutely excited, 
this cool Gus Oaks; but he looked a trifle 
amused as well at her manner of answering. 

‘**Really, I don’t know, only as I had always 
thought of this; I supposed you knew it.”’ 

‘‘T think I should have been very conceited 
to have imagined such a thing, when you gave 
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me no reason to! You never showed it; and 
besides, haven’t been to the house for nearly a 
year!’ impetuously. 

“That was because we moved to the farm- 
house, and went home every night; now I am 
boarding in the city.’ 

‘‘ How did you know but I might be ready to 
marry some one else in the meantime ?”’ 

He looked startled. ‘Is it so?’’ he demand- 
ed, in a strange, quick tone. 

‘*No, of course not,’’ coolly. 

He looked infinitely relieved. ‘‘I had not 
thought of that,” he said ; and then he told her 
in a grave, earnest, manly way, how he should 
always try to make her life happy, speaking of 
it all, in just such a quaint, delicate manner as 
you would expect from his fine nature. 

When he was silent again, Bell said: ‘*You 
have been thinking of this a long time, yet ex- 
pect me to answer at once, when I have never 
thought of it until the last two days. I think 
it hardly reasonable.’’ 

In all this time the word love had never once 
been spoken ; they had both termed the mighty, 
unnamed passion, this. 

‘‘Then you want a little time to think about 
it?’’ his tone held a savor of trouble. 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘“‘T hope you will not be very long—not longer 
than two weeks.” 

She made no answer. 

He continued. ‘‘In the mean time, while 
you are thinking, am I to come and see you or 
not ?”’ 

“Of course! How should I know whether I 
could get to feeling right without seeing you?’’ 
petulantly, and flushing as she spoke. 

He looked amused. Surely, it was a new 
position for this quiet, self-possessed young 
gentleman, this scholarly student, who had 
scarce ever called on any young girl save this 
one, and on her only at long intervals, now to 
be at her mercy, and to be required to come 
every few evenings, whilst she made up her 
mind whether she could like him or not. 

A little later, the front door opened and 
closed; there was a ringing step on the plank 
walk, and Gus Oaks was hurrying for the train, 
his quiet, peaceful face for once disturbed and 
troubled. Ruth heard the door and the step, and 
the next moment was inthe parlor. Bell stood 
before the grate fire, flushed and excited, and 
looking half conquering, half conquered. 

“Well, you said no, of course!’’ said Ruth, 
by way of opening the conversation. 

‘‘Of course I didn’t!’ with very hot cheeks. 

“Then you accepted him?” in a burst of sur- 
prise. 

“Ruth, I wish you would stop jumping at 
conclusions. I didn’t, either.’ 

Ruth made an attempt at whistling, but failed 
signally. Bell explained in a low, hesitating 
tone :— 

“You see, Ruth, how could I like him well 





enough to marry him all at once, when I had 
never thought of it. So I wanted him to come 
here ever so long, until I found out how I could 
feel.” 

‘*Rather cool !’’ put in her sister. 

‘Cool! You are very much mistaken—he 
was the cool one. I acted possessed. Once or 
twice I saw him smiling to himself, as if the 
whole thing was funny. Oh! it is dreadful!” 

‘*Well,”’ from Ruth, encouragingly. 

‘* Why, you see I wanted at least six months, 
but I did not like to say so, and he set the time 
himself—two weeks! Just think of it! how 
could he dare to be so cool? Oh, dear! I was 
having such a good time and not bothering 
about anything. I don’t see what on earth 
ever made him think of me.” 

Ruth looked admiringly at the blushing face, 
and remarked that ‘she thought it the most 
natural thing in life that he should.” 

Well, the situation had to be explained ; Mrs. 
Griffeth looked as if she thought it would all 
come right. 

The next evening, by the same early train, his 
lordship again arrived. The position was ne- 
cessarily uncomfortable. At least Bell found 
it so, Gus was quiet and at ease. They talked 
about ordinary, every day things, in which 
neither of them felt the slightest interest. Bell 
did not exert herself in the least to be enter- 
taining, a certain foolish pride kept her from 
doing so, lest he should think she was trying 
to please. It was hard to tell why Gus Oaks 
was so quiet. Perhaps it was the conscious- 
ness of his odd position; yet he was so self- 
possessed, find seemed so much more like one 
who had come to criticize and observe, than to 
be criticized, that it hardly seemed possible 
that it was that. Then, too, his composure 
and self-poise did not seem to be purposed, but 
perfectly natural. He was provokingly him- 
self. 

At length, to Bell’s infinite relief, the door- 
bell rang, and two of the village beaux were 
ushered in, Ned Holmes and Willie Duryea. 
Oh, capricious womanhood! The young girl 
had searcely had a word for this man, whose fate 
seemed destined to become one with her own; 
had been distant, unnatural, and cold, now she 
was suddenly her merry, bewitching self. She 
actually ignored this quiet young student, and 
devoted herself entirely to these two village 
lads. 

Gus Oaks had asked her to sing, and she had 
emphatically refused ; now, when Willie Dur- 
yea begged her for a song, she let him lead her 
to the piano, and sang everything he called for 
with coquettish perversity. Yet Gus Oaks did 
not even look annoyed; on the contrary, she 
thought, with a feeling of pique, that he seemed 
rather amused than otherwise. He was as affa- 
ble to the young men as Bell was herself, and 
exerted himself for their entertainment. She 
had never seen him appear to such excellent 
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advantage. Several times during the evening 
she found herself mentally measuring and com- 
paring these three, and then woald bite ber lips 
in sheer indignation at herself, because she 
could not help but see how far Gus Oaks out- 
reached the other two. 

His cool, quiet manner had a charm for the 
girl, it was so unlike her own impulsiveness ; 
she was always at fever heat, whilst such per- 
fect self-control had he, you were tempted to 
believe that his pulse never quickened its even 
beat. 

He outstaid the other two. Ruth had come 
in early in the evening, so when the young men 
had gone, he invited the girls to go out to the 
farm with him the next evening. He always 
went home Friday to remain over Sunday. 
Ruth instantly accepted for herself, adding, 
““What do you say, Bell?” 

Bell said nothing. Gus was waiting in silence 
for his answer. Now, his sister May had been 
Bell’s intimate friend for years, and they had 
not seen each other for months. The tempta- 
tion was too strong, she said she would go. He 
only stayed to arrange the time for starting, 
then left, with a little curve of triumph on his 
lips. 

‘It is shockingly improper, I know,” said 
Bell. 

«Tt isn’t orthodox,” from Ruth. 

“Well, I don’t care, none of it has been !’’ 
from Bell, and there they left it. Only when 
they told of it in the dining-room, there was a 
little surprise manifested, and Louise thought 
it wasn’t exactly stereotyped, bug wouldn’t 
venture to advise, it was Bell’s own affair. 

They did not get there until late in the even. 
ing. The next day was full of merry-making, 
and was gone before they knew it. The old 
farm-house was as romantic as possible, and 
full of infinite charms, with its queer ceilings 
and funny chimneys, built out into the rooms, 
and every one of them on a slant; and then 
the country was both wild and beautiful, with 
its ehain of hills, that were almost mountains, 
and their intersecting valleys, stretching under 
the winter sky, in every imaginable shade of 
brown, indented here and there by the green 
of pine groves. 

It was early evening, just before tea time, 
Ruth was in her room alone, fixing her hair, 
when Bell entered. She looked very graceful 
and pretty, in her training skirt and jaunty 
velvet waist, with pink in her hair and at her 
throat. She stood silent a moment, her cheeks 
outrivalling her ribbons. 

“Well?” said Ruth, encouragingly. 

“Why, you see, Ruthie—now I don’t want 
you to think I am so silly as to be in love; but 
if I don’t marry him some one else will.’’ 

That was quite womanlike. Ruth compre- 
hended it exactly. ‘Ofcourse, Bell; that 
would be disagreeable.” 


A nod of assent for answer. Ruth mean- 





while arguing very reasonably to herself. If 


| she didn’t like him well enough to want him 


herself, she wouldn’t care if somebody else did 
get him, so she ventured :— 

“‘T shouldn’t expect you to tell me you loved 
him, if you did to distraction.”’ 

‘** Of course not,’’ said Bell, flushing ; another 
bit of hesitation, then: ‘‘ You know he is so 
proud he will never speak of it again, he ex- 
pects me to tell him when I make up my mind.” 

‘Of course,’’ from Ruth again, adding te 
herself, ‘“‘that in such cases there wasn’t any- 
thing to say but ‘ of course.’ ”’ 

**He is right across the hall in his sitting- 
room now,”’ from Bell. 

Ruth was silent, thinking she kept excellent 
track of him, but not saying so. 

**Perhaps this is the best time, for Kate, and 
May, and Annie are all down stairs.”’ 

**By all means,”’’ said Ruth. Bell went to 
the door, and put her hand on the knob, then 
took it off, then put it on and took it off again ; 
then, with her cheeks paling and flushing in 
quick succession, open it and was gone. 

Ruth had gotten her hair up crooked, so took 
it down again, saying to herself: ‘‘What a 
world! she wanted six months, he gave her 
two weeks, and she has decided in two days! 
forevermore !’’ 

Bell crossed the hall and stood hesitatingly 
at the door of his private sitting-room, where 
he was wont todo his studying. Then there was 
a low tap, ‘“‘Come in!” for an answer, and the 
next moment Gus Oaks actually started to find 
who did come in. She stood just inside the’ 
door, her cheeks flushed, her dark eyes study- 
ing the figures in the carpet.. He did not help 
her, even with a ‘‘ Well?’ so she said, despe- 
rately :— 

**T have decided.” 

«In the affirmative or negative?’’ The voice 
that put the question was a trifle unsteady, and 
held a great effort for control. 

“*Tn the affirmative,’’ not looking up. 

Such a light as shone in Gus Oak’s fine noble 
face then, yet he simply said: ‘It is very sat- 
isfactory,’? and she opened the door and was 
gone. Won—but yet there had been no woo- 
ing, not even so much as a shaking of hands 
to seal it. 

Bell had gone back to Ruth, who was saying, 
half teasingly, but with-her eyes full, too, to 
think that much as she was pleased, Bell was 
really engaged—little Bell. 

“T bet anything he kissed you.”’ 

“Indeed he didn’t!’’ flashing up. ‘‘He was 
as cool as—as’’—the comparison utterly failed. 

Ruth’s face was the very personification of 
surprise. 

‘¢ Weill, I shouldn’t think he was orthodox,” 
then added: ‘‘ Well, Bell, I don’t see how he 
could help it; but when he does, I shall know 
it by your face.” 

At that moment Kate came into the room, 





cane as 














and marching directly up to Bell, gave hera 
hearty hug and kiss, and called her ‘little 
sister.” 

That evening Bell wore the pencil suspended 
from the goid chain at her throat. May looked 
curiously at it, for as yet none knew it but 
Kate. 

Bell proposed going to their room early, so 
the two said good-night, and went up stairs, 
closing the door carefully after them. They 
talked incessantly at first—girl fashion—then 
suddenly grew quiet. They were both doing 
up their front t:air in bits of paper for to-mor- 
row’s frizzes. Bell was thinking ; May, with a 
sort of vague intuition that something was 
coming, sat waiting. At length Bell broke the 
silence. 

**T have a secret to tell you; see if you can 
guess it.’’ 

“You are engaged,’ said May, with a sud- 
den start, and flushing almost as deeply as 
Bell. Then added: ‘‘Oh, who is he?” 

**Guess !”’ 

She did—every one whom they mutually 
knew, and every one whom she had ever heard 
Bell mention, but all to no avail. 

‘‘Well, I give up. It must be some one I 
never heard of,’’ she said at last. 

Bell laughed. ‘‘ Why it is—Gus.” 

May’s. face was a study. 

After that, three months passed. Five even- 
ings out of each week Gus Oaks went out to 
the little village near the city that held his life 
magnet. Oh, this wonderful lodestone, love! 
Yet in all that time, this that drew him had 
never been mentioned. He had never asked 
her, did she love him, and she had never told 
him. Each time they had met as friends, with 
a simple shake of the hand, and had parted 
the same. Yet Gus Oaks’ fine face wore a 
proud, happy light, and a look of infinite con- 
fidence ana trust, utterly setting at defiance 
any doubt, though Beil went to parties as 
usual, and entertained the village beaux in her 
old merry style. Love, a true, strong, absorb- 
ing love, carries with it an assurance of being 
met, that nothing can move. As Robert 
Browning has it, 

**No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love— 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake.” 

Outwardly*there was little change in their 
lives. Bell carried a watch, and Gus Oaks 
had her picture ; that was the only evidence of 
thefact. Yet inwardly their lives were utterly 
changed. These same lives were to be one; 
to be spent together. The fact was seldom 
mentioned, and then in so quaint and delicate 
a manner, that a stranger would have scarce 
guessed the meaning; yet Bell knew, in a 
strange, undefined way, that the next summer 
she would have a new home. This thought 
filled every moment. 
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Each Friday, as of old, Gus had gone out to 
the farm, and the girls—Kate, May, and Annie 
—naturally supposing that this wooing was 
being done in the approved conventional style, 
spent their powers in teazing. So ofa Friday 
evening, directly after the tea was over, and 
he had gone into the parlor, and thrown him- 
self lazily into a sleepy hollow, Annie, the 
youngest of the three, a girl of fifteen, with 
eyes like her brother’s, and curly hair, would 
walk around and around his chair, looking at 
him with an expression of wonder and curi- 
osity ; then, going to the door, would call out 
to May :— 

‘‘O May, come and see whatever is the mat- 
ter with Gus!’’ 

May, in league, would instantly obey the 
summons, and the two would go around and 
around him, discussing him in a mysterious 
whisper. Then May would step to the door 
and call :— 

“QO Kate, come quick, and see whatever in 
the world is the matter with Gus!” and Kate, 
who would be waiting in the hall, would in- 
stantly join them. Then the three would re- 
new the circle around bis chair. 

“He don’t look out of his eyes as he used 
to,’’ from May. 

‘‘His collar looks as if an arm had been 
around his neck,’’ from Kate. 

‘There is a beautiful little white place on 
his forehead, as if some one had kissed him,’’ 
from Annie. 

‘*His hair is tumbled, as if somebody’s fin- 
gers had been through it,’’ from May, pausing 
to examine. 

Then they would all concentrate their atten- 
tion on his hair. 

“Tt actually looks as if it was tempted to 
curl. I suppose everything to him assumes 
the curve line of beauty. How can we expect 
his hair to remain straight?’ was the final ver- 
dict, and then they renewed their mysterious 
gyrations. 

All this Gus Oaks bore with imperturbable 
gravity, nor showed the slightest sign of an- 
noyance, only there would be an odd look 
about his fine mouth at their mistake. 

At length there came a day that made Gus 
Oaks twenty-one. That evening he took tea 
at the Griffeths. He was going out of town 
the next day on business, to be gone a week. 
They had scarcely left the supper table, when 
Ned Holmes and Willie Duryea came in. 
These two, Ned and Willie, had met Gus Oaks 
there a number of times. They knew very 
well that, unlike themselves, he never called 
on the ladies. With them it was an every 
evening habit. They came from their places 
or business, freshened their toilets, took their 
little switch canes and silk hats, and thus 
equipped, honored some lady seven evenings 
out of every week. Knowing that this was 
not Gus Oaks’ custom, they naturally became 
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suspicious. He did not pay Bell any especial 
attention, save by his presence, but there were 
two rather peculiar features to the case. Bell 
wore a tiny gold pencil attached to her locket 
chain. It was something new. They had 
both hinted to find out who was the donor, but 

sell was evidently determined not to under- 
standthem. The other was, she wore a watch- 
guard. They could not actually affirm that 
there was a watch suspended to it, but the 
guard was certainly a sort of circumstantial 
évidence. If there was a watch, some one 
must have given it to her. If it had been her 
father’s gift, she would have shown it; as it 
was, if there was one there, she never drew it 
out, and once or twice, when thinking to take 
her unawares, they asked the time, she very 
innocently went to the dining-room to look at 
the clock. 

Usually these young men ended their call at 
ten o’clock, but to-night, as adverse fate would 
have it, they never seemed to think of going, 
and it began to look asif Gus Oaks was doomed 
to go away on his trip without an opportunity 
to say as much as a word to Bell. But he was 
not a man to wait for an opportunity ; when 
he wished one, he made it. So Bell glanced at 
him in surprise when he stayed past his usual 
train. He answered the look with a smile, 
and there was something in the smile that 
made Bell flush. It hada language of its own, 


and spoke more eloquently than ever the voice 


had done. Oh, the wonderful capacity of a 
smile! Suddenly the girl’s whole existence 
seemed changed. Even the new, half fasci- 
nating, half troubled, and perplexed life of the 
past few weeks, seemed swept away. Fer a 
moment she was adrift; then, with the calibre 
of a smile bridging over the old to the new, 
stepped into another life. 

The remainder of the evening she was 
strangely quiet, but so full of gayety were Ned 
and Willie, that they did not notice her unusual 
silence, and her odd malapropos replies to some 
of their remarks. At length they made their 
adieus and left. 

Gus Oaks Icoked at his watch. It was almost 
time for the last train to leave. Bell stepped 
into the hall and brought him his overcoat. It 
had been her habit in these weeks to bring it 
to him, and was her only little act of consid- 
eration. When she came back, he was stand- 
ing directly under the chandelier. He took 
the coat from her, thanked her, and put it on; 
then stood silently regarding her. Her eyes 
were downcast; she felt intuitively that the 
old cold handshake was superceded. For a 
little the silencé was so intensé it seemed to 
palpitate and throb ; then he said, in his quiet 
way :— 

“‘T should think one might have a kiss when 
one is twenty-one.” 

He put his hand under her chin to raise her 





blushing face, then stooping, kissed first one 
cheek, then the other, and was gone. 

A little later, Ruth entered the room. Bell 
had nothing to say. Ruth looked suspicious, 
then said, conclusively :— 

‘** Bell, you needn’t try to hide it. I told you 
I should know it by your face,’ then added, 
‘*Well, for astute discernment, and intuitive 
knowledge of character, commend me to Gus 
Oaks. I always knew to be won you would 
have to be taken by storm, not moved. He is 
a patient fellow, and wondrous cool, so bided 
his time.”’ 


_ 
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DREAMS AND REALITIES. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE.. 





“My love, when he comes,” said Isabel, 
“Shall be worth sums of wealth untold; 

And he shall love me passing, passing well, 
And I shall like—his gold.” 


“For shame!” cried Lucy; ‘‘ when my love appears, 
I will forsake the world for him ; 

And when he says he loves me, happy tears 
My fond, fond eyes shall dim. 


* And we shall not be rich in this world’s wealth, 
But sweet contentment shall be ours; 

In a low cottage, blessed with peace and health, 
Sweetly shall pass life’s hours.” 


“My king,” said Alice, “in great pomp shall come, 
For he shall be a lord of high degree ; 

And he will take me to his palace home 
Over the purple sea. 

“Out on the bay our fairy boat shall ride, 
Past many an enchanted isle; 

My knight, with jest and song, as on we glide, 
Shall the sweet hours beguile.”’ 

“ And mine,” said Flora, “shall not be a lord, 
Who dwelleth in a stately hall, 

And at his beck no low and cringing horde 
Shall come and go at call; 

“ But he shall write his great and wondrous name 
In words of eloquence, with burning pen, 

For he shall wear a crown of deathless fame 
And sway the minds of men.” 

My love,” said Lily, fairest of them all, 
“* May be a king or lord, I cannot tell; 

I care not whether he be great or small, 
If he but love me well.” 

The years passed by; and unto Isabel 
No lover, either poor or wealthy, came. 

And, although Flora’s husband loved her well 
He was unknown to fame. 

And stately Alice never saw a lord; , 
Though happy, she in castles had no part. 

Lucy scarce gave her spouse a kindly word, 
And Lily’s broke her heart. 


THe ELEVATION OF THE SouL.—What is the 
elevation of the soul? A prompt, delicate, cer- 
tain feeling for all that is beautiful, all that is 
grand; a quick resolution te do the greatest 
good by the smallest means; a great benevo- 
lence joined to a great strength and great 
humility. 
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AFTER MANY YEARS. 


BY M. F. ANDREWS. 








(Concluded from last month.) 

Lity Le GrRanp was at home now. Her 
father held his priceless one in his arms with 
ever faithful fondness. 

“How long you have been away, my dar- 
ling.” 

“Has it seemed long, so very long, papa?” 
a weary wistfulness in her tone. ‘‘I am so 
sorry. But I shall never leave you again, 
never, papa,’’ a throb of passionate vehemence, 
or sick despair coming into the sober sentence. 

‘Has my little girl had a pleasant time away 
in the wilderness?’’ He looked with tender 
love upon the sweet, bright face, brighter now 
for the questioning. 

** Yes, papa, very.”’ But she could never tell 
him that down deep in her aching heart she 
was sorry, oh, so sorry that she went. 

She clung to him with a kind of remorseful 
restfulness, as if this dear ark of safety was all 
the refuge for her stricken soul, clothed in 
sackcloth. But this great trial of her young 
life had saddened her somewhat, and toned 
down her wild childishness. And with this 
subdued loveliness, and softened, spiritual 
grace, she was more an object of interest than 
ever; more bewildering, more enchanting with 
her tender, sweet thoughtfulness, and conde- 
scending kindnesses, and self-forgetting minis- 
trations. 

The winter was a brilliant one, and our Lily, 
in her undisputed superiority, was worshipped, 
but never won. She had but one answer to 
give to the many aspirants for her hand and 
heart. She was grateful for the honor. She 
wanted them as friends, but she should never 
marry. 


Into Lily Le Grand’s odorous apartment the 
summer sun was shining, and drifting slowly 
over the elaborate appointments of this girlish 
bower of silver shimmer, and grace, and hea- 
venly purity. She had made her toilet this 
morning with unusual care, as if she must with 
a superfluous completeness that suited and sat- 
isfied the dainty child. Her Dresden mirror 
flashed back for her inspection a resemblance 
that was faultless. 

In the perfumed embrasure, by the low south 
window, draped with clouds of translucent 
lace, she had nestled down in weary content 
among the cushions and blossoms reading, a 
soft brightness all about her, the languid in- 
eense of the flowers resting her. She had for- 
gotten fear and foreboding for a little while, 
and had surrendered herself wholly to the de- 
licious luxury of her volume, and listening, 
likewise, to the soothing songs of her pet birds 
that seemed so wildly joyous all this morning, 
and was half impatient at being disturbed, as 
a servant came with a message. 








*‘ A gentleman was waiting to see her.’”’ This 
was not unusual, but really undesirable just 
now. She didn’t even care who it was, having 
sent up nocard. She read over a line or two 
on her page, then laid the book, face down- 
wards, among the draperies. She never looked 
in her mirror to see if a curl or ribbon was dis- 
placed, but stopped to caress the birds, praising 
them for their gladsome preludes. 

Then she went down with a dissatisfied in- 
ertness. There were not many moments but 
that the grave, majestic Grey Stanhope was‘in 
all her thoughts. 

But she was not dreaming of him now, when 
the slow, slight waft of the rosewood door, as 
it slipped from her delicate hand, left her in 
the presence of the man she loved, and had so 
wronged by her persistent pride. And now 
why did he come there, come to her home to 
see her? Did he know, and had he known 
through it all, when she was so secure in her 
deception and disguise? She was startled, be- 
wildered, scared out of all composure. The 
wild heat that flashed to her face almost blinded 
her. And then the hot flame fled, leaving it 
whiter and whiter. And like one frightened 
and afraid of falling, she stretched out her 
hands in sudden darkness, and tottering, stum- 
bled to a sofa and sank down in its cushioned 
depths. 

Mr. Stanhope was standing on her entrance, 
but did not advance. He waited there an in- 
stant, still, stately, irresistible. The smile that 
had broken up the pallor of his troubled face 
had left it, a mute, mournful despair coming 
into his looks. He thought she was going to 
faint, and went to her. 

She knew him, and put out her weak, weary 
hands deprecatingly, her wounded voice wail- 
ing out her contrite entreaty abjectly, pitifully, 
in the anguish of her humiliation, 

“Don’t touch me! Oh, don’t, don’t touch 
me. I—I have requited you so!’’ Her quiver- 
ing white hands covered her drooping face, and 
tears were running over the slight, clinging 
fingers. 

He mistook the cause of her convulsive emo- 
tion. He thought it was but a haughty abhor- 
rence of this unsuitable engagement, she might 
think he would insist upon her fulfilling, even 
unwillingly, distasteful as it might be, and in 
her proud disdain unsanctioned by her assent 
now. He stayed beside her, silently, with 
folded arms, pained, pitying her blind, unrea- 
soning terror, waiting for her to make some 
concession or admission of his presence. But 
there was no sign of this tired tumult in the 
troubled waters of his grand, deep life. He 
could not go away from her for the moment. 
He must make known his sorrowful renuncia- 
tion of this sweet troth-plight, and he wanted 
her to speak to him. He did not go away, he 
would not seat himself uninvited. He looked 
} down on the cowering, beautiful creature, in 
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her dismay and despair, striving for breath, 
and shivering wildly. The crushed cry of this 
breaking heart struck through his own soul 
like death. 

And she, poor child, almost felt that this 
silent scrutiny was a quiet triumph of august 
despair. Her dizzy brain cleared a little. She 
must not be disregardful of the decorous ameni- 
ties incumbent upon her to maintain. Her 
cold, waxen lips moved meaningly, but her 
voice had failed her; and the hand indicated 
a seat. 

He sat down by her. He too was mightily 
shaken from his wonted grave firmness. He 
spoke now, his sad voice very soft and low :— 

‘It has been many months since we parted 
in that paradise of wild grandeur by the brook- 
side. Miss Le Grand, we were to meet again 
when the summer came.’”’ She bowed her head 
lower. ‘‘I am sorry I have frightened and 
distressed you so. And I want you to say that 
you forgive me for it, won’t you?” A wild 
pain in his low pleading. 

Lily Le Grand’s pride was going to sustain 
her through all this life-trial. But she was a 
guilty dissembler, and had come face to face 
with her rash dissimulation, to be contemned 
by the man who was her world. She could not 
ask him for pity. It seemed as if she was 
stricken at his feet, and she wished that she 
could die. Or, if she could only go away a 
little while and pray in the merciful silenee. 

Mr. Stanhope succeeded in commanding him- 
self. His voice was low, almost a whisper; a 
troubled tremor in it, of mournful appeal. 

*‘T am cruel to distress you so, Miss Le 
Grand. But I wanted to see you this once, 
just once ; to look into your sweet, sweet face 
that I have hungered so to see; to hear you 
speak to me, and then I will go away, and 
take up my forlorn, exiled life, and try to be 
patient to the end. We were pledged to each 
other. But I have not come to claim you, but 
to release you.’’ He took from his bosom the 
dainty bit of misty lace he had found in a twi- 
light winding in the wild woods that summer 
day, unfolding it reverently. ‘This little 
blessed messenger revealed to me who you 
were. But I—I can never part with it.’’ He 
put it back again, tenderly, into its resting- 
place. “And knowing, as I did with this 
wise warning, the disparity in our positions, 
yours and mine; the insuperable obstacles, 
like an imperative protest, hindering our paths 
from coming near together, I was wrong, and 
should have put away the sweet friendship 
that was so dear, put it away before it was 
love—and loss. Ishould have fled from tempta- 
tion, warned as I was, for I knew that I, a 
poor clergyman, struggling for myself and my 
mother, my blessed mother, could never hope 
to be the husband of the courted daughter of 
the great banker. I never meant to tell you 
how much I loved you, but—but—at the last I 
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| did. It would be an earthly heaven to claim 
| the sweet fulfilment of this betrothed promise. 
| But I cannot, in honor, doit. The plighting 

was with one lovelier than the beautiful, en- 
| vied heiress. I give you back your freedom. 
| I will fetter you no longer with this fretting 
bond. Your happiness is more tome than my 
own. But unforgotten, priceless Lily Rivers 
I shall worship afar off, as something too 
transcendently precious ever to come into my 
life. Ishall pray for you still, and watch over 
you in spirit forever and ever. And now will 
you not speak to me one word, or shall I go 
away at once? Speak to me, won’t you, one 
word?” 

“Stay !”’ 

There was a world of entreaty in that soli- 
| tary, whispered ‘‘stay.’”’ And she stretched 
out her hands to him incoherently, then with- 
| drew them wearily, and held them despairingly 
together, moaning in penitent humility, ‘‘Oh, 
if you could forgive me! if you only could!’ 

‘Forgive you, darling?” a faint flush warm- 
ing the hopeless face. ‘* You could never of- 
fend me. I only bless you—bless you for 
those invaluable hours of sacred companion- 
ship that seem more to me like a vanished 
vision of hallowed content. That memory 
will ever treasure faithfully and fondly, as 
some rapturous dream, past, but not lost. My 
innocent, pure Lily Rivers, in all her sweet 
perfectness, I restfully called mine for one su- 
preme second, I must put away from my side, 
as I would the dear dead, yet remembering 
still, sorrowing still, mourning still, loving 
still, and longing ever for the impossible and 
unattainable.”’ 

Miss Le Grand, listening, had grown strange- 
ly quiet and still. Something crept to the 
transparent cheek of the girl like a bit of beau- 
tiful flame in the heart of a pearl. But there 
was the sound of tears in her voice. 

“T want you to say that you forgive me for 
all this sinful, wilful counterfeiting ; won’t 
you, please, Mr. Stanhope? It was almost in- 
voluntary at first, then a childish whim, then— 
and then I could not tell you. You were so 
good, so generous in your intrinsic nobleness, 
that I could not meet your repreof and con- 
tempt. Won’t you say that you forgive me? 
that you—you—like me just as well? for Iam 
sorry, oh, so sorry!’’ One nestling little hand 
stole into his, fondly and confidingly. 

He lifted it passionately to his quivering 
lips. “I bless you for that disguise, dearest 
and best, for had you assumed your true 
character, I should never have presumed to 
continue an acquaintance so inadvertently 
commenced. I forgive you, and bless you. 
And bless you, too, for these few sweet mo- 
ments of your presence. It is manna to my 
fasting soul. It will be a memory in my minis- 
| trations; it will make brighter all my life 
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work,” said Grey Stanhope, in solemn sin- 
cerity. 

Thrills of chill pain pressed pitilessly the 
tired pulses of the sinking heart, so stricken 
and shaken. A desolate sigh was all the sign. 
The conscious, eloquent silence was disturbed 
after a while. Lily’s half-scared, half-breath- 
ing whispering stirred through the oppressive 
stillness. The sweet, proud face paled and 
crimsoned in a breath. The tremulous mouth 
essayed a smile of pleading playfulness. 

‘You are very wise, very heroic, Mr. Stan- 
hope. You magnanimously gave me back my 
freedom. I cannot take it; nor can I be brave 
enough to return you yours. We are pledged 
toeach other. I consent to no such sundering 
of our plighted troth.”” In an atoning kind of 
way, she finished her improvised speech with 
a penitent sentence, which ended in a silent 
sobbing. ‘You called me yours just now. I 
am yours, and I believe our betrothal is regis- 
tered in heaven,’’ and she nestled down in his 
arms like a weary bird for rest and shelter. 

He gathered her closer to him in breathless 
surprise and bewilderment, his hand against 
her cheek in a soft caress. 

**Do you know what you have said, darling? 
Do you realize what it would be to be the wife 
of an humble minister? And my frail mother 
will always have a part in my preparations 
for the future. I shall remain in the city a 
year, certainly. Doctor Parker, the pastor of 
one of the churches, is going abroad for that 
period, and I have been selected as a supply 
during his absence.” 

“T have an inheritance in my own right,” 
Lily said, after a while, when the young cler- 
gyman had been expressing his fears that her 
father would never consent to their marriage. 
‘Papa, I know, is high.and proud, but he is 
just and candid. He is very kind, and tender, 
and indulgent. He loves me so much, I do not 
think he will object. He surely will not when 
he comes to know you. And if he should be 
disinclined to a favorable response,’’ she stam- 
mered, corfusedly, lowering her lustrous eyes 
guiltily, the unloyal lips quivering with the 
words, ‘‘some time I shall come into posses- 
sion of my property, no inconsiderable amount ; 
and if papa refuses to give his assent and sanc- 
tion—we shall—we would still be independent. 
But papa will not be unreasonable, I know,”’ 
she hastened to say, as the man’s pale face 
saddened suddenly. The beautiful blue eyes 
were wide and dark, taking in a mournful 
meaning, and the pleading, troubled smile 
faded quite away. 

The grieved lips whitened, but he said, with 
a sorrowful firmness that thrilled her infinitely : 
“Tf Mr. Le Grand is averse to our union, pro- 
hibiting it, then I can never claim you, my 
darling. I would give my life for this happi- 
ness, but I cannot do wrong to attain it. My 
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or blemish. I could not win away thus an old 
man’s blessing, his treasure. Though he might 
not curse me, the injury and the outrage would 
be none the less deserving of condemnation. 
Yes, if he wills it so, my angel one, we must 
live apart, feeling that it is the Divine Wisdom 
that has come between us with this severing of 
all earthly hopes, with this crushing of the 
earthly happiness.’’ With his hands he pushed 
back, half impatiently, the waves of brown 
hair from his white veined temples, as if the 
clinging mass tired him. Over Lily’s pure face 
there came a deathly whiteness. ‘Darling, 
forgive me!’’ Hé drew the shrinking form 
into his arms, and kissed the sad, still mouth. 
‘‘T have wounded you, and you cannot bear it, 
my darling.”’ 

She breathed again now, putting his arms 
away from her with her weak, weary hands, as 
if she must. The warm touch of a sensitive 
shame stained the exquisite cheek. In her 
meek humility, she felt ‘her entire unfitness to 
be this man’s wife; her utter unworthiness. 
He was so morally grand and good. And she 
told him so in contrite confession, with such 
sorry self-abasement that his heart smote him 
for the words that had so sorely smitten her. 
He might have waited, and not wounded her 
so now, when perhaps there would be no need. 

Somehow it seemed as if their dinner was a 
sad one thatday. Mr. Le Grand was absorbed 
with some business thoughts, and Lily was 
anxiously still. But she ventured to ask him, 
with some trepidation, as he was leaving the 
apartment, ‘‘If he was going back to his office 
rooms again ?”’ 

“Not to-night, dear. I am tired, and shall 
retire to the library to write letters.’’ 

Lily seldom intruded upon her father when 
he was occupied with any matter. But she 
must go to him now, and tell him her sorry 
story, and Jearn her fate. She would dread it 
no longer. 

Her timid knock at the library door was not 
answered, was not heard. She would go away 
and wait a little, papa was so busy. Wait, she 
could not long. She went back again with her 
hesitating summons for entrance. No answer 
this time. She turned the silver handle, and 
stole over the threshold. Mr. Le Grand sat by 
a low Grecian table, one hand supporting his 
head, in the other, his pale fingers half closed 
over it, he held a picture. 

She would have retreated instantly, but he 
had perceived her. He put away the likeness 
with nervous alacrity, but not guiltily. As he 
pushed it away, she caught the glow and flash 
of costly stones about it. And as he came to 
her, she noticed how colorless was the proud, 
grave face, how filled with strange, tender 
light was his kind, questioning gaze. 

“Tam sorry I have disturbed you, papa. I 
—I have something to, say to you, but I will 
wait.” 
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‘‘T am at leisure, my child. What is it?” 
She thought he caught his breath with a bur- | engagement.’’ 
dened sigh, and that his usually firm voice was | ‘‘ No, papa, I did not give him back his free- 
almost inarticulate. ‘“ You don’t want me now, | dom. I could not.” 
papa,”’ the sweet tones supplicated. | Just a thrill of the old wilfulness in the ready 
He led her to a seat and sat down by her. | reply. Presently she said, very humbly, very 
** Now what has my little Lily got to say to me, | softly :— 
I wonder?” with a kind of forced vivacity. “Papa, I could not give him tp, I love him 
“It is something that will make you sad, | so. And when you come to know of his great 
papa. I fear because I have done so wrong. | goodness, his illustrious worth, his grand per- 
And I want you to say that you forgive me be- fections, you will like, will honor him too. We 
fore I tell you, won’t you, please, papa ?”’ are bound to each other with holy promises. 
There was certainly something amiss, for the | And if you refuse this, my prayer, it will crush 
girl’s face was a mild study, with its pitifui | my young life, and blight my whole future. 
pallor and downcast, troubled look. “And so | For, papa, 1—I must tell it to you all, how 
my little girl has been naughty, has she, and | graceless and childish I was. You know I 
wants papa to disregard her misdemeanors and | shall have a large amount of my own, by and 
escapades by overlooking them. Well, and by. And—and—that I—oh papa, forgive me, 
what is the insufferable offense that, in my su- | for 1 was half wild with the thought that I 
preme indulgence, Iam not to disapprove of, | might have to give him up. And his tender 
and never pass sentence upon, only pardon 


'reproof hurt me so, for I knew he suffered as 
with unprecedented placidity and leniency.” | much as myself. ‘He would never take a 
“Don’t, papa!’ 


| father’s treasure without his consent and bless- 
‘* And now, what in the world have you been 


doing, dear? Ruined your last new dress, 
robbed the bank, or broke somebody’s heart ?”’ 

Perhaps this diffuse raillery was meant as 
much to conceal his own inquietude as to elicit 
her grievances. 

** Oh, don’t, papa; please don’t. It hurts me 
so. For I have been wicked, real wicked.’ 

Papa kissed the desolate, distressed face with 
a grave incredulity. And she told him all, 
never sparing herself in informing him of her 
unwary masquerading. Never according to 
the man she designated as the “ stranger minis- 
ter’’ any more virtues and éxcellencies than he 
really possessed, she knew. And then it all 
ended. 

Mr. Le Grand’s high-bred face had grown 
strangely stern and sad, too, as she made her 
meek confession. 


ing.” There! you have it all now, papa.” 


| Lily was sobbing and trembling with wild, 


weary pain, her wet cheeks against her father’s 
ashen, grave face. He came back from his 
restless abstraction, and abruptly asked :— 
**My child, what is the name of this young 
mar with whom you are so infatuated ?” 
‘Grey Stanhope.’’ She gasped the words 
almost inaudibly. 
‘*What, dear; what did you say?”’ a sudden 





excitement in his manner. ‘‘ Was it Grey? 
Did you say his name was Grey ?” 

Lily was startled at his perplexed vehemence. 
But he was proudly calm enough the next in- 


stant. 
“Mr. Grey Stanhope, papa. He is to remain 
| in the city a year, and will be in charge of Doc- 


“Iam sorry my little girl has done this, has | 


personated another. She should always have 
the strength of mind and moral courage to do 
right. And—and—this village pastor,” smil- 
ing significantly, almost bitterly, ‘“‘does not 


know of your position and standing.” And | 


she had to inform him then of the finale to this 


odd romance, by relating the fact of his appear- — 


ing to her that morning. The banker could 
not disguise a frown and a little sarcastic accent 
as he answered. ‘ And now the said gentle- 
man has come to claim his pretty little incog- 
nito, has he?”’ 

Lily’s face crimsoned and fell. “No, no, 
papa."’ She spoke in earnest haste in defence 
of heridol, and—proudly. “No, papa. It was 
to release me.”’ 

tai Ah be 

“He could not, in honor, insist upon my re- 


deeming a promise made under the circum- | 


stances.” 
Mr. Le Grand looked inexpressibly relieved. 


tor Parker’s church, who is going to Europe— 
| the reverend divine, I mean, not the church.’’ 
The sober little face brightened all at once de- 
spite the heavy laden heart. ‘‘ Mr. Stanhope’s 
mother lives a little way out in the country. 
| His sweet, reverent care of her is tenderly 
beautiful.” ° 
“Yes,’’ Mr. Le Grand breathed, with white, 
_ white lips pressed closely that they might not 
quiver. His face looked wan and worn, and 
the hand that wandered slowly among the girl’s 
luminous tresses, was far from being steady. 

“Do you know him papa?” inquired Lily, _ 

with undefined apprehension. 

“‘T do not, dear.”” He waited a little to com- 
/mand histone. “If he calls in the morning, 
| please ask him to come in to dinner to-morrow 
‘night. I may as well, I suppose, commence to 

make the acquaintance of this irresistible Ado- 
nis at once,” he said, with a strange, stirred 
| smile. 
“Thank you, papa; ob, so much! You are 
| kind always, my dear, blessed papa.” 
He held her in his arms for a few moments 
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in sorrowful stillness, then kissed her good- 
night. ‘My darling, you are weary and ex- 
cited. Goto your room and rest.’ 

He went with her to the door, opening it for 
her to pass out, then closed it and turned the 
key, and went back to his memories and medi- 
tations. He sat there for a few moments in 
the hushed dark, his face upon his hands in 
still prayer. The starry summer night looked 
in upon him and he had not moved. Aftera 
while he lit the gas and drew the draperies 
across the windows. He reached for the gem 
so hastily hidden away. It was not a portrait 
of his wife, out there beneath the low willows 
and white roses in the burying-ground. 

But we will look upon it too—you and I—all 
the same, and see if we can make it out. It is 
the picture of a young girl, younger than Lily, 
and all unlike her, too, and exqusitely beauti- 
ful. And we love to look upon this pure, per- 
fect face, with a wealth of curls, graceful and 
golden, drooping away from it. And soft, 
clear azure eyes that look, to us, like bright 
pools, where the blue of the summer heavens is 
reflected, and where the summer sunshine sinks 
down deep ; and the sweet innocent mouth, we 
know, could only say merciful words. And 
haven't we seen it all before, somewhere, some- 
time, if we could only remember. After a time 
it will come to us just how it is, and then we 
shall wonder that we didn’t think. The child- 
like lips have stirred into a fond, untroubled 
smile, and look sweet and tempting enough 
to kiss. And so perhaps thought the proud, 
stately man of some fifty years, for he kissed 
the angel girl’s face many times. Late into 
the night he sat there, and his letters are never 
written. 

And Lily would find no slumber until she 
heard him go to his chamber, long past the 
midnight hour. 


Mr. Stanhope accepted this invitation to din- 
ner nothing loth. Mr. Le Grand came home 
early, and the two men were introduced. The 
dark, intent eyes of Mr. Le Grand swept the 
elegant person of the stranger slowly, and 
then was lifted leisurely to the quiet, attractive 
face. It was a face of great beauty, of much 
strength, and almost sorrowful in its thought- 
ful, grave expression. What was it?. Some 
remembrance or sudden pain had come into 
Mr.. Le Grand’s searching look. He was not 
often disconcerted, and he overcame his dis- 
turbance instantly. But the lips were white 
still that welcomed his guest cordially and 
kindly. And when the response came, a grate- 
ful and graceful acknowledgment, a thrill of 
lute-like music in the voice of the visitor went 
down deeper into his thirsting heart than any 
knew. 

During dinner the two men conversed with 
amicable interest. And if Mr. Le Grand was 
sometimes disturbed, he came back from his 
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dreamy absences so readily that they were soon 
forgotten. 

They went back to the drawing-room and 
talked. It was hard for the man to give to an- 
other his cherished idol, though that other was 
one in whom he had all confidence. 

“And if you love each other with a pure, 
imperishable love, as I believe you do,”’ he said, 
after many things had been disposed of, ‘‘I 
would not come between you, and thus insure 
you a life-long, bitter suffering.”’ 

There was another long night vigil in the 
library. Mr. Le Grand was alone with his soli- 
tary, sad musings. And the beautiful picture 
he had looked upon last night, the first time for 
so long, seemed to be a ministering presence. 
And he marvelled, in his longing heart, that he 
had taken it from its resting-place then. But 
he could not help it. It was as it had just 
come to him after many years. And now, the 
sweet lips were smiling up into the master’s 
grand, softened face, so many, many years 
oider. But ths man was splendid still, fasci- 
nating yet, and the rich masses of raven hair 
never showing a silver sign. 

The next morning Mr. Le Grand informed 
Lily that he was going out of town on business, 
and should not return until night. And it came 
to pass, after that, that he went very often out 
of town, and did not come home till the eve- 
ning was far spent. And a few weeks later, as 
he sat with his daughter in the dusk of a sum- 
mer evening, he told her he was going to be 
married—‘‘ to-morrow.’”’ 

“O papa!’ It sounded like a ery of an- 
guish. 

**Is my little girl so sorry? Does it grieve 
you so, my darling ?”’ 

‘No, no; [don’t know. It was so sudden, 
papa.’’ She would not wring his heart by tell- 
ing him how much it wounded her. She looked 
up into the calm, majestic face. What a grand 
gentleness and sublime content had come over 
it. How could she be sorry when it brought 
to his looks such a restful, holy peace. She 
was penitent in a moment. The shadows fell 
back. She smiled up into his dark eyes a sweet, 
serene smile, and said, with a low breath :— 

“You will not be so lonely when—if I go 
away from here, some time, papa. And Iam 
glad for you. Who is it, papa? Is it any one 
that I know ?” 

‘No, darling. But one you will love very 
dearly and truly, I am certain. Some time I 
will tell you her history, hers and mine, dear, 
but not to-night.’’ 

A little soft cheek was laid against his own. 
**You have not been happy, papa, I know— 
just as if something was lost or longed for. 
Didn’t you love mamma? She always seemed 
to me like the angels.”’ 

‘She was, my child. No human being could 
be purer, perhaps. And I was the idol of her 
earthly worship. And no man could be more 
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careful and tender of another than I was of 
her,” said Mr. Le Grand, presently. 
will not talk of that now, love. Tell the house- 
keeper and servants to-morrow, and let them 
make what preparations are needed. We shall 
not come until evening. Have dinner a little 
late. No one will accompany us. I want to 
have it very quiet for us all. Afterwards we 
will make our arrangements and have our re- 
ceptions. Ask Mr. Stanhope to come in, there 
will be no other guest.’’ 

And when to-morrow came, Lily was as busy 
as all the rest, making everything still more 
pleasing and attractive. She brought flowers 
for all the places, for every niche and nook, 
and the great house looked like a conservatory. 
Her father’s suite of apartments were rear- 
ranged with the most delicate grace, and she 
left them filled with the sweetest fragrance. 
Everything was au fait. And then she arrayed 
herself in pale silk and lace, with lilacs nestled 
among the lustrous dark curts, and a spray of 
starry blossoms on the bosom of her soft, rich 
robe. And nervous and anxious, she waited 
and wished they would come and be done 
with it. 

She had extended to Mr. Stanhope her fath- 
er’s request that he would be their visitor for 
the evening. And he had consented, saying :— 

‘*He had intended to go out to his mother’s 
home that afternoon, but he had a line from 
her, a few hurried words, informing him that 
she was going away to-day, and would explain 
when she saw him. And I am glad enough. 
She seldom goes out, and it willdo her so much 
good.” : 

And when, in the starry twilight of that 
summer day a carriage stopped at this stately 
home, Lily knew they had come. She went to 
the door to receive them, and they all came 
back into the bright, cheerful drawing-room, 
with its luxurious appointments, its softezed 
light, its profusion of rare flowers, and clouds 
of sweet odors. With her own willing little 
hands Lily removed the lady’s rich wrappings. 
Her garments were tasteful and costly, fitting 
her symmetrical figure with a superb grace. 
Colors, and contrasts, and every curve and line 
and fold of the trailing drapery were perfect. 
She was a beautiful woman, looking girlish, 
even, in her sweet, wistful happiness. Her 
face was pale, with delicate flushes upon it 
now, and the half shy violet eyes had a world 
of tenderness in them; and the soft, lustrous 
hair, rippling away from the low, clear fore- 
head, was brown still. 

Lily looked at her in a bewildered way, won- 
dering where she had seen that fascinating 
face before ; then kissed the rose-stained cheek, 
with quivering lips whispering her faith and 
her greeting. 

“*T shall love you, I know I shall, very, very 
much.” i 

She heard the door bell, and glided into the 


“But we | 





| hall, and returned in a moment, her hand in 


that of Mr. Stanhope’s. 

Mr. Le Grand introduced him te his wife. 
The man’s interested gaze wandered over the 
richly-attired figure, and as their hands met, 
his blue eyes went up to the lovely, peaceful 
face, and then looked away. He would not 
study it now. And marvelling, confused, and 
dizzy, and trying to remember where and when 
he had seen that winning, familiar expression. 
‘My son, my darling, don’t you know me?” 
The dear voice, trembling with tenderness, 
was almost pitiful in its sweet appeal. 

“‘Mother! oh, my mother! God be praised! 
God bless you!’ His arms were about her, 
his tears upon her face. 

Lily stood looking on, bewildered, shivering, 
wondering. ‘Papa!’’ It was almesta moan. 
She tottered to his side, her pleading hands 
upon his arm. The next moment she fell 
hopelessly against him, half fainting. All her 
care, and anxiety, and excitement had been 
more than she could bear, and now this strange 
revelation. 

It grew cold and dark, and in this wild night 
it seemed as if her life was going out, and she 
had no strength to breathe or move. 

‘“* Had it killed her? poor little darling !’’ the 
lady questioned, sorrowfully, touching her 
lips to the death-white face on her father’s 
breast. 

Mr. Stanhope had the cold, lifeless hands in 
his, wildly entreating her to speak to him. 

“Yes, dear, by and by; I shall be better 
soon,”’ the colorless lips tried to whisper. 
‘Let me be now. Let me lay here a little 
while, just as I always have. It rests me so,’’ 
moaned the weary child. 

Her father understood the half-passionate, 
half-grieving plaint. And she, held close 
within his arms, felt his tears dropping down 
upon her head. And then she blamed herself 
for this weakness, and for paining him as she 
had done. “Forgive me, papa, won’t you, 
please, for distressing you so?” She whispered 
the words very meekly, very softly, as she 
stole her hands up to his face as a little child 
might. 

The announcement of dinner removed this 
momentarily unpleasantness, and relieved the 
tired silence with its welcoming sentence of 
cheer and familiar genialness. 


Mr. Le Grand said, with a grave, kind smile 
—they were back in the parlor again now, and 
the evening was far spent: ‘I am going to tell 
our children something of our past—yours and 
mine, my wife—may I not? Just a little, dear, 
for we loved each other in the long ago, when 
we were younger, even then, Grey and Lily.” 
The warm crimson surged over the delicate face 
of the lady in sudden waves, and the heavenly 
blue eyes were looking into his imploringly. 
But he never heeded the mute entreaty. “Pure, 
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perfect, beautiful Alice Grey, I will not attempt 
to describe her. She was a music teacher in 
our family. And when I had loved her long, 
and won her heart at last, she was turned 
away, because I asked my father’s consent to 
our marriage. ‘A music teacher!’ They all 
mocked me in their proud arrogance and dis- 
dainful imperiousness, disowning me forever 
if I wedded her. Well, letit beso. I hada 
small fortune of my own, and she was more to 
me than aught else. But she, with her delicate 
scruples and conscientious discretion, would 
not be mine, if by so doing I must be an alien 
from my father’s family, discarded and disin- 
herited. She would not come between me and 
them, with the burden of their curse forever 
on our future. She would not disunite the sa- 
cred kindred ties that would leave me a ban- 
ished son. How I pleaded with her, adding to 
her sorrow by my unreasoning, impassioned 
eloquence. Poor wounded, stricken mourner ! 
she would give up her life for me, but she could 
not do this wrong. And then we drifted apart. 
I did not deceive the woman I claimed as my 
wife. But I knew of her great love for myself, 
and married her. She was content to have a 
second place in my heart, and to give her whole 
life to me as her greatest blessedness. No 
ripple of restlessness ever reached our quiet 
companionship. But now, at last, my heart 
has found its mate, long lost and longed for. 
My poor, forsaken, exiled Alice I have won 
into the sheltering tenderness of my life and 
my love. May there ever be a thanksgiving 
for this treasure and blessing to be mine for- 
ever and ever.” 

Mrs. Le Grand’s face had long been hidden 
by her pallid, trembling hands. Mr. Stanhope 
was moved to tears. And Lily was sobbing 
softly, but never spoke. She laid a shaking 
little hand on the young man’s arm, and in the 
hallowed silence they went out and left the 
newly-wedded ones to each other. And this 
was what Grey Stanhope heard, whispered 
brokenly with fast falling tears, in the little 
sanctuary they had just entered: “I could 
never have done that.’’ And his answer stirred 
through the solemn hush like a low, low 
prayer :— 

“God grant that we inay not have to wait so 
long for our happiness, my darling !”’ 


—————s«.e——___. 
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I awoxE from slumber a few mornings since 
to find a warm and rosy sunlight flooding my 
room with its radiance—rushing with mad glee 
into crooks and corners which before had re- 
mained sullen and gloomy through the short 
winter days; casting a rosy bloom over the 
pure face of “‘ Evangeline’ hanging over the 





mantle, and rapidly melting into flashing dia- 
monds the frost pictures upon the windows. 

Such a sudden transition from the cold and 
cheerless beams of all other mornings through 
the long winter, startled me and sent astrange- 
ly happy and hopeful thrill through my heart 
—such as we have sometimes felt in childhood, 
when we awoke upon the dawning of some 
glorious summer holiday. 

I arose, and looking from the window beheld 
soft, purple mists hovering over the distant 
hills, and dallying with the rosy light that 
flushed the winter landscape, and warmed to 
summer glow the snow and glittering ice upon 
the river. 

But hark! breaking through the silence of 
early morning a robin’s faltering note—a single 
plaintive chirp is heard. I listen for a repeti- 
tion of the welcome sound, but I hear it no 
more, and the stillness of a winter’s morning is 
again brooding over all. But by that one mys- 
terious though familiar note, I am for the first 
time reminded that this sudden glow and 
brightness is but the avant courier of merry, 
rejoicing, beautiful Spring. He has flashed, 
for a brief moment, his glorious banner over 
the earth, bringing along his chief musician as 
a reminder or what we may expect when the 
whole troupe arrive—and has quickly disap- 
peared, trusting that the brief glance we have 
had of him will keep our hearts warm and hope- 
ful through the few more weeks of blustering 
winds and flurrying snowflakes which Old Win- 
ter spitefully hurls at us ere he takes a reluc- 
tant farewell. 

Yet a few more weeks and the robin’s song 
will be answered by his mate, the swaying for- 
est tops, which so lately bowed and moaned 
with such a hopeless wail to the sobbing wind, 
will look up cheerfully to the smiling sky, and 
flash forth their pale green robes; the tiny 
wood-flower will timidly venture forth from its 
brown shelter; and then garden, park, and 
field will bloom forth in all their fresh and 
perfumed beauty ; and with lighter hearts and 
quickening pulse, which seem so strangely to 
beat in unison with the reviving pulse of na- 
ture, we will take up the burthen of life anew, 
and under the influence of brighter skies and 
the life-giving breath of Spring a more hopeful 
and promising future will open before our gaze. 

Let us hope that those who, through deep and 
sore afflictions of heart, could not enjoy the 
happy influences of the spring-time, past and 
gone, will be made to “rejoice with them that 
rejoice’’ in the bright season so soon to gladden 
the earth. God “will not see his children suf- 
fer,’’ and so surely as he spans the clouds with 
the bow of promise, or gives to the earth its 
spring-time of -hope and gladness, so sure will 
he give balm to the fainting heart and weary 
spirit, for “his love is over all” and ‘his mercy 
endureth forever.”’ 
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THE SUNNY SIDE. 
BY W. A. DES BRISAY. 


A PURE youth stood on the silver sand, 
By the tranquil sea of life; 

Whose waters sing in the sunny morn, 
With never a wave of strife. 

And over the mirror of amber light, 
Afar o’er the happy world, 

His bright eye turned to a fairy bark, 
With a silken sail unfurled. 


Sweet music rose from the fragrant deck— 
Soft music of skilful lutes, 

That wafted sounds to the vernal shore, 
iLike a hundred golden flutes. 

The pearly oars kept tuneful time, 
And an incense censer burned 

By a queen of light on a jewelled throne, 
As the bark to the shore was turned. 


She saw the youth on the silver sand, 
And his brow, so pure and high, 

Revealed the fame of a deathless name, 
And she breathed a passing sigh. 

She blushed—a blush like the rosy morn 
Throws over the crimsun sea, 

And banner and sail slid softly down 
By the youth on the spell-bound lea.’ 


Then a lover’s love swept o’er his soul, 
And he sang with a hopeful heart, 

“ With the sail unfurled, to the furthest world 
Let a lover with thee depart.” 

He sang of the future, and what would be, 
And a loving that lived for aye, 

Till the banner and sail embraced the gale, 
And together they sailed away. 


They sailed away, and for many a day, 
On the gleam of the rosy tide, 

Bright angels followed tie fairy bark, 
And blessed the happy bride. 

For many a year and many a day 
The banner abroad was flung; 

Sweet love-lights gilded its dewy folds, 
And their hearts were always young. 

> 


And ever the same, when loud winds came, 
The pleasant lutes were heard ; 

And in stormy hours the fairy bark 
Sailed on like a fearless bird. 

And the incense censer filled the gale, 
And the golden notes kept time, 

And the pearly oars by countless shores 
Heard many 2 lover’s rhyme. 


And many a lullaby was sung 
By lilies that kissed the prow; 

By summer islands, whose fruitage hung 
In clusters bending low. 

They sailed away for many a day, 
Till a silent city seen: 

Unfolded the gate on its pillars gray, 
And the lovers sailed between. 


They sailed between on the crystal sea, 
To the Bride, the pure Lamb’s wife— 

The Zion of old, and the streets of gold, 
And thé light of immortal life. 

There’s many a youth on the silver shore, 
And bark on the rosy tide, 

And soft lutes echo forevermore— 
Love looks on the sunny side. 


—_ 
> oe 


THe foundation of a good old age fs laid in 
infancy. 








BESSIE LEE, THE GARDENER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


BY MISS OC. C. KING. 








Amone the beautiful homes on the Connecti- 
cut shore that border on the Long Island Sound, 
stands the Willows (often called the Hall) the 
elegant place of Mr. Winthrop, adorned with 
all that taste could suggest and wealth afford, 
the taste of a traveller, a gentleman, and a 
schoiar. Fortunate was the owner of this 
splendid place; fortunate not only in his 
worldly possessions, but in his domestic ar- 
rangements. He was a magnificent specimen 
of a man; intellect and nobility of character 
were marked on his ample brow, his refined 
countenance, and independent walk. He was 
a man of large attainments and most generous 
nature, and had the good of his dependents en- 
tirely at heart. 

His wife was a most charming woman, idol- 
ized by her husband, lovely in person, with an 
air of peculiar elegance and refinement about 
her whole manners and appearance. She was 
as generous and useful as her husband, and 
both were entirely beloved by all their ten- 
ants and servants. 

They had but one child, a son, like both his 
parents, a noble, loving, and affectionate boy, 


generous to a fault, and entirely unspoilt by - 


the indulgences of his life. Happy was Mr. 
Winthrop, the fortunate owner of Winthrop 
Hall. Yet, he had a gardener who success- 
fully rivalled him in happiness. 

Truly, William Lee owned not one rood of 
land upon the face of the earth; he not 
lay claim to the soil on which the beautiful 
wild flowers grew under his cottage window. 
That picturesque cottage in which he lived was 
not his own; yet what cared he; he had all 
the pleasure without its cares. The flowers 
which came out in such beautiful succession 
were equally beautiful to him, even if the very 
earth around their roots was not his own. Yet 
William had one possession in which he was 
most happy, of which he was most proud—his 
only child, a lovely daughter. 

Between Mr. Winthrop and himself there 
was a very strong tie, the warmest-friend ship, 
to be found only between master &nd servant, 
where one is considerate and generous, the 
other faithful and true, each regarding the in- 
terest of the other, and cemented by many 
years’ standing. 

William Lee had lived in that cottage since 
his wedding day. His wife Mary was an en- 
thusiastic country girl, passionately fond of 
scenery, flowers, music, and poetry. She 
stamped her poetic nature on her child. For 
seven years she was allowed to be the guardian 
of this beautiful little one, and then she heard 
a voice calling to her to come up higher; but 
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that that spirit yet unseen held its guardianship 
over that sweet child, who can say? 

Bessie ever felt the influence of that sweet 
spirit. Often would she go alone to the arbor 
in the garden, covered with some beautiful run- 
ning roses, especially one white moss rose, all 
of which her mother had planted, saying she 
was going to see mamma ; it seemed to give an 
earnestness to the child, a spirituality which 
stamped itself upon her whole nature. Bessie 
Lee was a most beautiful child, her hair hung 
in rich waves and.curls, was of that rich golden 
color so much admired by poets and painters, 
her complexion exquisitely fair, her features 
delicately chiselled, her eyes a pure, radiant, 
bewitching blue. There was a charm about 
her, a certain nameless something, which at- 
tracted to and interested every one inher. She 
was the constant friend and playmate of Ash- 
ton Winthrop; he often said he loved her best 
on earth next to his mother. This intimacy 
was encouraged by the parents of Ashton, who 
thought a gentle girl would have a more pure 
and refining effect upon their son than a rude 
and boisterous boy. 

Ashton early began to teach her ; the lessons 
he received from his tutor he would impart to 
Bessie ; but she soon outstripped her teacher ; 
her intellectual abilities were equal to her per- 
sonal attractions. Mrs. Winthrop, who was 
always anxious to benefit all around her, also 
offered to teach Bessie ; but finding what a rare 
gem she was, proposed that for a couple of 
hours a day she should share the instructions 
of Ashton’s tutor, who was soon loud in his 
praises of the gifted child. Study was with her 
a delight, a passion; and Mrs. Winthrop was 
repaid by finding that she acted as an incentive 
to Ashton. The attachment between the two 
was very strong. Ashton was proud of his 
early playmate and companion, taking to him- 
self the credit of it, as he always called himself 
her first tutor. 

At the age of sixteen Ashton was sent to col- 
lege. Poor Bessie sadly missed her companion, 
and wandered around desolate anil lonely. Her 
great consolation was to go up to the Hall; 
she was regarded there with an affection only 
second to Ashton himself. Mrs. Winthrop of- 
fered to direct and continue her education, in 
which she was assisted by her husband. Bessie 
also read aloud to her two hours every day, and 
n.ost profitable was it to Bessie, and most plea- 
sant to her kind and noble instructress ; thus 
her educational advantages were of the most 
superior order. 

Upon Ashton’s return from college, his first 
long vacation, poor Bessie experienced a great 
disappointment ; she was so overflowing with 
eagerness to see him, so anxious to show him 
how far she had advanced during his absence. 
But Ashton had brought home with him a 
friend, a college chum, and seemed to take but 
little more interest in Bessie and her affairs 





than he did in those of the chambermaid. Do 
not condemn him too strongly, dear reader, 
he would have been very angry had any one 
accused him of negleeting his sweet friend ; but 
he had been brought up chieflyjin her compan- 
ionship and that of his lovely mother. And 
now, like all boys, he was charmed with the 
novelty of his situation, of having companions 
of his own sex, especially his chum, who was 
some few years older. Boyish amusements, 
fishing, hunting, and sailing took up his time; 
what he could spare from home, where he was 
the hero of his delighted parents, especially his 
mother, to whom he had been always most de- 
votedly attached. 

Alone in the cottage now did Bessie for the 
first time realize the difference in their posi- 
tions. She thought what am I about? he the 
heir to this princely domain, to all this wealth ; 
I @ servant to his mother. It was a hard ex- 
perience to poor Bessie but a safe one. She 
was not as much at the Hall after that during 
Ashton’s vacation. Although when he had 
returned she resumed her studies and readings 
with Mrs. Winthrop, yet she had in her own 
mind defined her position with the family, and 
shaped her course. 

The year rapidly ran its course, and the time 
for Ashton’s vacation was near. The first no- 
tice Bessie had of his return was meeting him 
in the park, when she was received by him with 
all his old warmth of manner. 

‘How delighted I am to meet you, Bessie ; 
yet our meeting will be short, for when I re- 
turn, Bessie, some other tutor will have stolen 
our fairest flower.’’ 

‘eYou return! Why, what do you mean, 
Ashton?” 

“It has been decided by the powers that be 
that itis best for me to take my two remaining 
years at a foreign university at And 
when I take my degree my parents will join 
me, and we will spend a year or more in tra- 
velling.” 

“* Ah, how delightful for you ; but we, ah, we 
shall miss you very much.’ 

**O Bessie! a few years will pass soon, and 
then I shall return and we will be separated 
no more.”’ 

The time that elapsed before his departure 
Bessie spent in rendering little offices for him, 
as a sister might for a brother. After he left 
she was more than ever with Mrs. Winthrop; 
her society was almost necessary to that lady. 
She performed many loving offices for her, and 
was to her almost a daughter; they were ren- 
dered sweet to her by the deep love she bore 
to Mrs. Winthrop. She read to her more than 
ever ; she took a sudden interest in history, es- 
pecially of Greece and Rome, where Ashton 
intended to spend several months. 





The two years of Ashton’s absence passed 
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by ; he had finished his course at the University | many a swain, who before had thought her 





of with great credit. His parents were 
now preparing to join him on their long ex- 
pected tour. Mrs. Winthrop, who could hardly 
bear to part with Bessie, urged her to accom- 
pany the.a; but to this the affectionate daugh- 
ter would not for a moment listen ; her father 
was alone, how could she? she could not leave 
him. 

After their departure the Willows looked 
desolate enough, and so was poor Bessie. She 
felt herself in a measure isolated ; she had but 
little acquaintance with the young people of 
the village, she was so far superior to them in 
mental acquirements and manners from her 
intimacy at the Hall, that their society was un- 
congenial to her. 

She had ingress to every part of the Willows ; 
Mr. Winthrop smilingly told her he left the 
library in her particular charge. Taking the 
greatest care of their neat cottage, providing 
in every way for her father’s happiness and 
comfort, the rest of her time was devoted to 
the most unremitting study. 

With renewed interest she undertook the 
study of the poets, beginning with Dante. She 
was delighted with the criticisms made by her 
friend Ashton on the margin during his vaca- 
tions, she felt almost as much assisted as if she 
had him by her side. 

So a year passed around; to-morrow was 
Bessie’s birthday, when she would be eighteen. 
Closing her book, she exclaimed :— 

‘*Poesy is delicious! She is my friend, my 
companion, my sister. But will she help me 
bear the burden of life? Will she help me to 
perform its duties? ‘Will she support me_in 
its trials? Have not I been leading an idle, 
dreaming life?” 

Bessie spent hours in a reverie, or deep 
thought, I should say. She felt her position 
was somewhat isolated. She had been accus- 
tomed to associate with those so far above her 
that other society was distasteful. The Al- 
mighty had bestowed upon her rare gifts of 
mind and person. Was she not hiding those 
gifts ina napkin? Did she possess no share 
of personal responsibility in the account she 
was to render to Him for the use of her ten 
talents? 

Bessie felt humbled. Her resolution was 
taken. From henceforth she would live no 
more to herself as she had done. From this 
time there was a change; she now lived for 
others. She entered the parish school, giving 
her assistance there one morning of each week ; 
Sundays found her in the Sabbath-school ; she 
found her way to the bedside of the sick and 
dying. Often was she seen issuing from the 
park, with some delicacy, or a dish of choice 
fruit and a bouquet of rare flowers. She threw 
herself more in the society of the young peo- 
ple of the viNage. She made little parties for 
them at the cottage. This brought to her feet 


upapproachable. 


Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop as length returned 
| after an absence of about two years. Ashton 
| did not accompany them. He wished to be 
| absent another year, and visit the burning 
plains of India, the sandy deserts of Arabia 
and Africa. His delicate mother hardly felt 
able for this journey, so her husband brought 
her home. She welcomed Bessie with the ut- 
most love as a daughter. Time and absence 
wrought no change in that warm heart. 

Bessie resumed her attentions in a most deli- 
cate way. She relieved Mrs. Winthrop of every 
possible care. It was Bessie’s tasteful hand 
who gave the finishing touch to the saloons 
and halls of the Willows. It was Bessie whose 
loving hand officiated at Mrs. Winthrop’s toilet ; 
it was Bessie who furnished the fruit, who 
stamped the rolls of butter, who arranged the 
bouquets, and performed all the little offices 
rendered delightful by the deep love she bore 
to the family. 

The next year the long absent wanderer was 
expected. He arrived home suddenly one 
afternoon. The joy of that reunited family 
cannot be described. Ashton’s five years of 
absence had much altered him in appearance. 
Most cultivated and refined, his manners had 
all the simple dignity so much admired in no- 
blemen and princes. No wonder his parents 
looked upon him with pride. 

**Mother, you have beautiful flowers here,’’ 
said Ashton, as they sat down to tea. 

“Yes, they were sent by a beautiful girl. 
You remember Bessie?” 

“Remember Bessie? To be sure I do. I 
shall see her the first in the morning. Is she 
as beautiful as ever?” 

“More so than ever,” replied his mother, 
‘‘and the graces of her person are not to be 
named with those of her mind and heart. If 
you were as romantic as some young men, 
Ashton, I should have sent this pretty garden- 
er’s daughter out of your way. As it is, I 
caution you to be careful of your heart.” 

Ashton laughed. “I have a good deal of 
affection for her now, dear mother. What 
little softness of manner or character I possess, 
I owe to her, but I hardly expected to find 
Bessie unmarried yet. It bespeaks poor taste 
in the village beaux to leave her in the 
shade.”’ 

“Tt is not their fault,’’ replied his mother. 
“Poor fellows! they have sued earnestly 
enough, some of them.” 

The next morning Ashton bent his steps in 
the direction of the cottage. Bessie was in the 
garden, in the very rose-covered arbor where 
when a child she used to go and talk with her 
mother, tying up that very white moss rose 
tree which her mother had planted, and was 
therefore very dear to her. She was entirely 
unaware of Ashton’s arrival, and now on her 
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knees did not see him approach. He shook 
the rose bush ; a shower of leaves fell over her. 
She looked up in surprise at the stranger for a 
moment, then exclamations of ‘‘O Bessie!’’ 
“O Ashton!” and they fell in each other’s 
arms as in their childhood, and both were 
wiping the glad tears from their eyes. Sud- 
denly Bessie withdrew herself from Ashton’s 
embrace. 

“Tt is not proper, Ashton. Do not make me 
forget the difference in our positions.”’ 

Ashton gazed on her with a troubled counte- 
nance. ‘Ido not even understand what you 
mean, Bessie.”’ 

“Why,” she replied, ‘“‘ you are the owner of 
all this wealth; a gentleman of refinement, 
cultivation, and extensive travel. I a poor 
girl, the daughter of one of your father’s ser- 
vants.”’ 

“T do not recognize any such difference,” 
replied Ashton. ‘‘ You are the playmate of 
my childhood, my dearest friend after my 
father and mother.’’ 

“You are kind, noble, and generous,”’ re- 
plied Bessie. ‘‘But if you do not recognize 
the difference, the world does.”’ 

‘What have we to do with the opinions of 
others?’”’ replied Ashton. ‘Talk of cultiva- 
tion, refinement ; who has more than yourself? 
As to personal graces, I know of no one who 
can compare with our Bessie.’’ 

These expressions, though Bessie tried to 
regard them as the compliments of a man of 
the world, nevertheless did sink deep in her 
heart. She hesitated no longer. Taking his 
arm, she walked with him a time around the 
garden ; then’ they took seats in the arbor of 
Bessie’s mother, where, while engaged in con- 
versation, Ashtorr had leisure to closely scruti- 
nize his fair companion. 

She had not outgrown the promise of her 
childhood. Her figure was tall, slender, and 
graceful, as one of the willows from which the 
place took its name. Her wavy, sunny hair 
was as golden as ever, her features as delicate ; 
there was a guileless expression ; a deep, ear- 
nest look in her large, soft, pure blue eye; her 
calm, peaceful brow reminding one of a sunny, 
cloudless sky; the soft, quiet voice; the gen- 
tle, noiseless movements—this was Bessie; 
while overspreading all, there was that chaste 
and fascinating light, with which a well-culti- 
vated mind will illumine and inspire the most 
ordinary face, covering it with a radiant and 
enchanting loveliness. Old days, old times, 
old associations were now renewed between 
Ashton and Bessie. They read, studied, rowed, 

gardened together, as in the happy days of 
childhood. It was very delightful, but very 
dangerous to poor Bessie. In the happy pre- 


sent she forgot what was painful in the past; 
what might come in the future. 

The next spring brought a long expected 
visitor to the Willows. 


Laura Wilton, the 








daughter of Mrs. Winthrop’s only sister. Bes- 
sie had often heard the young lady spoken of 
as very beautiful in person, lovely in charac- 


| ter, intelligent, and accomplished. Upon an 


introduction to her, she found her more inte- 
resting even than she had expected. Bright, 
sweet, and winning, she found her way to 
every heart. She was a great favorite with 
Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop, and, alas! poor Bes- 
sie felt a great favorite with Ashton, too. 

Of course, rumor soon gave rise to a report 
of an union between the heir of the Willows 
and his fair cousin. Many were the /fétes, 
drives, excursions, sails at Winthrop Hall in 
honor of the fair stranger. Mrs. Winthrop, 
who never wavered in her strong affection for 
Bessie, urged her warmly to accompany them, 
but she always refused ; and as the invitation 
seemed to give her more pain than pleasure, 
she was finally left alone. 

Poor Bessie now spent much of her time in 
solitude. She reflected on the past year. She 
felt she had gone too far. She had given her 
whole heart and soul to Ashton, and the time 
was now past when she could look calmly on 
his marriage with another. 

That summer was a most beautiful one. 
Never had the Hall been so gay. Never had 
poor Bessie felt so sad and lonely. She could 
only in her solitude try and obtain victory over 
self in its most subtle guise. And she suc- 
ceeded. Strength seemed given toher. Mind 
nobly conquered nature. Mrs. Winthrop fre- 
quently called, for she could never forget Bes- 
sic. Laura was almost a daily visitor, and 
seemed to regard the sweet girl with something 
of a sister’s fondness. Ashton would come, 
too, but his visits gave her pain. His face had 
a troubled look. 

Rumor became stronger and stronger with 
regard to the approaching wedding at the Hall, 
until it was announced to take place in Sep- 
tember. It was to be a most splendid affair. 
Bessie heard of the great preparations—elegant 
dresses, superb presents. She thought it rather 
strange that she should not have been informed 
of all the particulars by Mrs. Winthrop herself. 
It was too painful for her to be much at the 
Hall now, so she remained away, assuring her- 
self when the wedding was all over, she would 
resume her old place, at least with Mrs. Win- 
throp. ‘My old place,’’ she sighed, bitterly, 
‘‘as if I could ever take that again.”’ 

Septembercame. Bessie heard the day fixed. 
She had a beautiful orange tree. She would 
give it plenty of sun, bringing its flowers to 
perfection. She would with her own hands 
twine it among Laura’s sunny braids. 

The afternoon before the wedding, Ashton 
came in the cottage. They strolled through 
the garden into the arbor, sacred to Bessie’s 
mother. 

**You will have a beautiful bride,”’ said Bes- 
sie, with averted face. 
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“IT shall, indeed; lovely in person, mind, 
and character.’’ Then walking up to the rose 
tree, he cut off a bunch of beautiful white 
roses and buds. Placing it in Bessie’s hand, 
he said, ‘‘ Wear this to-morrow, Bessie.’’ 

‘Why to-morrow?” 

‘You must stand at Laura’s side when the 
vows are spoken.’”’ 

** Ashton!”’ exclaimed Bessie, “‘you must 
yourself see how incongruous that would be, 
for several reasons. Laura will wear her 
laces, satins, and diamonds. And besides, 
Laura is so gloriously beautiful, no one is fit 
to stand by her side.”’ 

‘* None but Bessie. 
Laura, all desire this. 
not refuse.’’ 

Thus pressed, poor Bessie consented, though 
she felt it a bitter added drop to the cup of 
which she had been drinking. 

The next morning—the wedding morning— 
was perfect. At eight o’clock Ashton calied 
for her. She was dressed in her best dress— 
a plain wiite cambric—and wore the roses in 
her bosom. 

‘*What need have you of jewels, love? You 
are a jewel yourself,”’ said Ashton, as he gazed 
upon the pure spérituelle beauty of the girl. 

Poor Bessie was too embarrassed to reply. 

As they reached the hall, the preparations 
were dazzling. Bessie was conducted to Laura’s 
room by a maid. She found her dressed in a 
rich white silk, with no ornaments but a locket 
set in diamonds around her neck. She was 
folded in a warm embrace by the affectionate 
girl. Opening a jewel box, she took out an 
elegant cross of hair, richly set with pearls 
saying, as she kissed her blushing cheek :— 

“Tt is Ashton’s hair. I had it made ex- 
pressly for you.’’ 

** You should have given me yours, not his,’’ 
said poor Bessie. 

“Ah! I knew that could not be so precious 
to you,’’ replied Laura; then, observing Bes- 
sie’s confusion, she said, ‘‘Let us go into the 
ante-room ; our lovers wait us there.” 

Puzzled more than ever by Laura’s words, 
Bessie accompanied her into an ante-chamber, 
where Ashton was sitting with another gentle- 
man. Like one in a dream, Bessie saw the 
stranger draw Laura’s arm through his, while 
her own was taken by Ashton. 

‘My dear Bessie,’’ he said, ‘“‘allow me to 
introduce you to Mr. Howard, the gentleman 
who is to lead our fair cousin to the altar this 
morning.” 

Trembling and bewildered, Bessie murmured 
a reply (Mr. Howard and Laura walked out 
on the balcony) ; then, turning to Ashton, she 
said :— 

‘*Do tell me how this is. 
mean ?’’ 

‘‘Laura was engaged to Mr. Howard long 
before she came here. The report of her union 


Besides, father, mother, 
You cannot, you must 


What does it all 





with me had no foundation whatever. And, 
too, how could you believe I had a heart for 
any one but you, dearest?” 

“Oh! why did you not undeceive me be- 
fore?”’ 

“Forgive me, sweet Bessie! You accepted 
the rumor yourself so readily ; and then, too, 
the opportunity for testing your feelings was 
too precious to be lost. Now tell me, Bessie, 
are you glad or sorry to be undeceived?”’ 
Bessie did not answer. ‘Bessie, have you not 
seen my love for you from childhood? Have 
you not seen it in every look and word since 
my return? To tell you the truth, Bessie, I 
was a little hurt, that you should so quickly 
believe in my union with another.” 

Here Mrs. Winthrop entered, taking Bessie’s 
hand in hers, and drawing her to her bosom. 
She said to Ashton :— , 

‘Shall I give her to you?’”’ 

‘*Do, dear mother, if you love me.” 

‘*Now,”’ she continued t® Bessie, “‘ you will 
make us all happy by giving this dear little 
hand away to-day.” 

Bessie murmured something about the great 
difference in position, and then burst into 
tears. 

“That is nothing,’ replied Mrs. Winthrop. 
“The beauty and graces of your person, the 
loveliness of your character, and the eultiva- 
tion of your mind, render you equal to any 
station, and make us all proud and happy to 
receive you as a daughter in Winthrop Hall. 
Look, Bessie! both fathers desire it.’’ 

Bessie raised her head. Both Mr. Winthrop 
and her own father were wiping tears from 
their eyes. > 

“Yield to their entreaties, dear child,”’ said 
her father. . 

“Yes, yield,” said Mr. Winthrop. ‘Do not 
let false ideas of rank and station separate 
love so deep and pure as yours.”’ 

‘‘T am yours,’’ she then said, in a trembling 
voice to Ashton. 

There were two weddings that day before 
the sun reached its zenith at the Willows. One 
couple departed immediately for the South, 
but Ashton and Bessie took their seats in the 
baleony, and there told over and over again 
the story of their love. 


————»>-e —__\_- 


WHat a men has learned, is of importance ; 
but what he is, what he can do, what he will 
become, are more significant things. 


HEAVEN is on the side of virtue ; for whoever 
dreads punishment suffers it, and whoever de- 
serves it dreads it. 


OncE give your mind up to suspicion and 
fear, and there will be sure to be found food 
enough for it. In the stillest night the air is 
filled with sounds for the ear that is resolved 
to listen. 
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GONE! 
BY REY. F. 8. CASSADY. 


No word in the English language expresses 
more heart-touching eloquence and pathos, 
more tenderness and beauty, than the simple 
word GONE! Robert Hall thought the word 
“Tear” the most beautiful and expressive in 
our language; but ‘‘gone’’ has much of the 
suggestiveness and pathetic sentiment of that 
euphonious word. 

GonE! The loved and sacred of the heart 
and home—a father or mother, a brother or 
sister—gone! No sentiment could be more 
exquisitely intense to the mind, none more 
touching to the affections, than the idea of 
what here is gone—gone out of our sight and 
home forever! The “Gone” in this case 
brings with it the eloquent, responsive ‘‘ Tear ;” 
in fine, thera is a near kindredship between 
the sentiment of these two beautiful words. 
We can hardly conceive of the cause of a tear 
without thinking of something gone. Try it, 
reader. Does the heart weep over the graves 
of loved ones? Then something is gone. 
Does it mourn over wasted time and opportu- 
nities in the sad consciousness of being worse 
in consequence of that waste? Then some- 
thing is gone. Or does it sadden because the 
affections are consciously less glowing and 
warm toward Jesus and the Cross? Then 
something is gone. 

GONE is a word much used of necessity in 
common connections in the language; but we 
often find it in the sublimest passages in the 
Scriptures as the key-word—as giving the most 
thrilling, soul-stirring effect tothe same. What 
could be more beautifully tender and expressive 
than the Psalmist’s declaration, amid the deep- 
ening twilight of closing life, ‘‘I am gone like 
the shadow wher it declineth!”” With what 
affecting pathos and beauty is this word used 
in describing the brevity of human existence, 
‘As for man, his days are as grass ; as a flower 
of the field, so he flourisheth; for the wind 
passeth over it, and it is gone, and the place 
thereof shall know it no more!’’ 

GonE! Abundant as is our language in 
words, it is utterly impossible to conceive how 
we could do without this word. In many in- 
stances it expresse,s as no other word can, the 
tenderest feelings and noblest affections of the 
human soul. It is pre-eminently the word of 
the heart and home., Life is always changing ; 
always making voids about our hearth-stones, 
and over what is inevitable and of constant 
occurrence. ‘‘Gone’’ is the only word that ex- 
presses the soul’s exquisitely keen sense of loss 
and absence in the case. To our heart there 
is an expressiveness, a peculiar tenderness and 
beauty in the participle ‘“‘Goneg,’’ which we 
only see approached in its kindred word, 
TEAR.” 





PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 
BY AUGUSTA RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER I. 

“May I take the liberty of occupying the 
seat with you, the car seems crowded ?”” 

The young girl thus addressed looked up 
from the contents of her travelling-bag, which 
were undergoing a rearrangement, and met the 
handsome, intelligent face of the speaker. She 
diffidently but politely offered the vacant seat 
at her side, and the stranger was soon immersed 
in his newspaper. 

A few moments later her elder sister, who 
occupied the seat in front, turning to address 
her, met the earnest gaze of the stranger di- 
rected uron her over the top of the newspaper 
in whic! he had apparently been so absorbed. 
If the tint upon her cheek slightly deepened, it 
was but for a moment, and in lively conversa- 
tion with her companion his presence was al- 
most forgotten, until her attention was arrested 
by his tones addressed to her sister :— 

‘“‘Excuse thé liberty I take in speaking to 
you, but may I inquire whether you have not 
a cousin, a Miss Princeton ?”’ 

At the mention of her favorite cousin’s name, 
the elder sister turned eagerly around and in- 
quired :— 

* Are you acquainted with my cousin, Louise 
Princeton ?”’ 

‘IT have the privilege of her acquaintance, 
and met her but a few evenings since,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Have I not the pleasure of speaking to 
Miss Philips?” 

“That is my name, thank you.”’ 

“And my name,” he returned, “is Howard. 
I have now in my pocket a letter of introduc- 
tion to Miss Philips from her cousin, Miss 
Princeton, which is the object of my present 
visit to M I think your cousin was not 
aware of your absence from home.” 

“No,”’ said Miss Philips, ‘‘we have been 
spending a few weeks in the city, and have not 
written recently to Cousin Louise.’’ 

‘“‘T must then consider myself most fortunate 
not to have made my call during your absence, 
and it is certainly adding greatly to the plea- 
sure I anticipated—this agreeable rencontre.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Howard, it is certainly 
quite unexpected, and is to me I own a great 
pleasure to meet the friend of my dearly loved 
eousin. Pray, how did you leave her? I have 
been hungering and thirsting to hear from 
her.” 

*‘She was in one of her most fascinating 
moods when I met her last Tuesday evening, 
and almost loaded me with reproaches for 
you.” 

‘*Reproaches! What unpardonable offence 
have I committed?” 

‘«The unpardonable offence, she declared it, 
of breaking her heart with disappointment in 
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not fulfilling your promise to spend the holi- 
days with her in Washington this winter.” 

‘“*T had, it is true, expected to visit her then, 
but found it quite impossible when the time 
came to break away from the numerous en- 
gagements my friends had made for me in the 
city. And then, really, I would rather be in 
Washington most any other time than the holi- 
days, for you know it is comparatively a de- 
serted city during the recess of Congress.’’ 

‘That is a fact, but one your cousin did not 
seem to take into account in estimating her 
load of grievances against you. Nor was she 
the only one you disappointed, Miss Philips. 
Others, too, and permit me to reckon myself 
among the number, had been looking forward 
to your coming with most agreeable anticipa- 
tion.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Howard, I fear you are 
inclined to be flattering. _But my curiosity is 
yet ungratified as to how you happened to dis- 
cover in us anything more than common fellow 


* travellers.”’ 


“Your cousin has your photograph in her 
album, whose contents we have frequently 
conned over together, and when you spoke to 
your sister, happening to glance up from my 
paper, I recognized at once a familiar face, but 
the moment your sister called you Nina, I re- 
membered the name by which I have most fre- 
quently heard Miss Princeton speak of you.”’ 

“And my portraiture, then, was not so indeli- 
bly stamped upon your memory,’’ interposed 
Miss Bertie Philips, the younger sister. 

“‘T must plead guilty of an embarrassing lack 
of perception in your case, Miss Bertie,’’ plead- 
ed Mr. Howard, “‘ but circumstances I am sure 
are alleviating, for your photograph, I think, 
does not grace Miss Princeton’s album. Your 
name, though, is quite familiar to my ears.’’ 

Ah!’ said Miss Bertie, ‘‘I pardon you; 
you have most graciously made amends for 
your lack of perceptive gallantry.’ 

“But, Mr. Howard,” said Nina, ‘‘have you 
nothing for me from Cousin Louise ?”’ 

‘Nothing, I believe, but the note of intro- 
duction with which she favored me; if that 
will serve in any measure to alleviate your ex- 
cessive thirst, I will produce it immediately.’’ 

‘*Tt cannot do otherwise, I am sure, unless its 
brevity be aggravating,’’ she replied. 

Withdrawing his hand from his pocket, he 
delivered to Nina the little white perfumed note. 
It was eagerly opened, and while Mr. Howard 
turned to her sprightly sister, she read :— 


Nina, DEAREST: This note will introduce to 
you my friend, Paul Howard. Treat him kindly 
for my sake, and don’t keep him too long in 
your enchanting atmosphere. He has seen 
your picture in my album, and been so fasci- 
nated that, as his business takes him near your 
place, he would not be satisfied, the fellow, 
until I furnished him with the necessary letter 
which should prove an open sesame to your pre- 
sence. Pray, don’t be too charming, for Wash- 





— seems very dull just now. I have com- 
missioned Mr. Howard to bring you back with 
him. Indeed, I think it was quite cruel of = 
to disappoint me so this winter, and we had 
laid so many plans for excursions to be taken 
during your visit, in which the gentleman in 
question, I can assure you, occupied no incon- 
spicuous a part. Come, dearie, as soon as you 
can, won’t you? But what a letter for a note 
of introduction! ‘‘Woman’s pen, like her 
tongue,’’ I suppose. Never mind, I will tell 
Paul not to dare to’ read a word of it; but then 
i know he will, for I have had more than one 
gpa ng of testing man’s curiosity. If he 
will only bring you k with him though, I 
will freely forgive him every other sin. Au 
revoir. Devotedly, LOUISE. 


“What a lengthy epistle, Miss Philips,’’ said 
Mr. Howard, as Nina refoided her cousin’s let- 
ter. ‘‘Miss Bertie and I have concluded a 
lengthy discussion on the projected railroad 
passage across the Atlantic, and the aerial 
route to the moon.”’ 

“Not so lengthy as interesting,” replied 
Nina, “but it would be hard to tell which was 
the burden of her letter, her desire to see me, 
or her anxiety for your speedy return,”’ added 
Nina, archly. 

The color on his cheek grew one shade deeper, 
and his large expressive eyes took on an added 
lustre, which Nina was not slow to observe, as 
he remarked :— 

“Her desire for my return is most evidently 
with the hope of your accompanying me, and 
you cannot, I am sure, refuse to grant her ur- 
gent request after so sorely disappointing her.’’ 

“No,” rejoined Bertie, ‘how can she with 
so gallant a knight as escort?” 

“‘ Accept my profoundest bow, Miss Bertie,’”’ 
replied that gallant knight, “‘ but pray, excuse 
the performance of it, for this crowded car is 
not conducive to the effective and graceful dis- 
play of polite gymnastics.” 

“You are certainly exeusable under the cir- 
cumstances,’’ returned Bertie. ‘“ But here we 
are at M , and when we are once alighted, 
her broad streets will afford you ample oppor- 
tunity for the effective display of all your 
graces.”” 

At the depot they found Mrs. Philips with 
her carriage awaiting the arrival of the train in 
which she expected her two daughters. Nina 
introduced the stranger to her mother, who, 
after the accompanying explanation, gave him 
a cordial invitation to ride home with them, 
adding that she regretted her husband’s ab- 
sence, who had been called away that very day 
on business. Mr. Howard politely declined 
the invitation to ride, but said he would do 
himself the pleasure to call after tea. 

“Tam so glad he did not come, aren’t you, 
little sis?” exclaimed Bertie, as she sank into 
the cushions of the carriage. “I wanted to 
have a sweet little visit first all alone with 
mamma and the dear ones at home; and then 
when I get the first peep at our dear old home, 
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I don’t want the repressible presence of any | 
dignified, whiskered gentleman to confine me 
in a straight jacket.” 

“O Bertie, my dear, when will you ever learn 
composure?” sigiued Mrs. Philips. “I do not 
see that your advent into society has calmed 
you down in the least.’ 

“‘Might as well give up, mamma, and set me 
down as a hopeless case—a currant-bush, you 
know, prune and trim it as you may, won’t 
grow as tall and stately as a Lombardy poplar. 
But ask sister if I was not a pattern of decorum 
on all occasions, while under her vigilant over- 
sight.” 

‘She was all that could have been expected, 

mamma, I assure you.” 
- ©Of which I have not the slightest doubt,” 
rejoined Mrs, Philips. ‘ But, Nina, dear, what 
do you think of Mr. Howard? He is certainly 
a fine-looking gentleman, is he not?’’ 

‘Magnificent, I think,’’ replied Nina; “so 
tall and manly in form, with such a frank, in- 
telligent countenance.”’ 

‘‘ Has your Cousin Louise, do you think, any 
more than a friendly interest in him ?’’ 

‘*I do indeed suspect her of something more, 
from the very tone of her note. Did you ob- 
serve, Bertie, how he changed color, when I 
alluded to her anxiety for his return ?”’ 

“Of course I did, but he parried the thrust 
quite adroitly, did he not?’’ 

“He did, but without any attempt at deny- 
ing it.’’ 

They were driving up the avenue of old lime 
trees now, and amid the deepening twilight of 
the winter evening, Bertie greeted the hospita- 
ble old stone mansion and its lighted windows 
with a shout of joy. Without waiting for the 
coachman to open the door, she had alighted 
with a bound, and after a hearty real boy’s 
kiss from her two little brothers, was skipping 
up the stone steps to the open door, by the time 
her mother and sister were firmly deposited on 
terra firma. 

A smoking hot supper, prepared by the care- 
ful hand of Mary the housekeeper, who was so 
glad to see her “dear young ladies’’ back again 
—and well lighted, not only by the cheerful 
blaze of the firelight, but the chandeliers above 
did much to refresh our somewhat weary tra- 
vellers. 

By the time Mr. Howard was announced, 
Nina was comfortably ensconced in an easy 
chair that her mother had thoughtfully drawn 
up for her by the centre-table, deeply engaged 
in unrolling to her the almost unending scroll 
of interesting relations and incidents concern- 
ing her visit, while the irrepressible Bertie, 
at her own dear piano, was singing to the boys 
a spirito-comico little skating song which had 
been quite the rage in the city. 

As the expected visitor was announced, they 





arose and extended him a cordial greeting, | 


which seemed at once to make him feel at home 
among his new-found friends. 

*T hope, Miss Philips,’”’ he said, addressing 
Nina, “‘you are suffering no inconvenience 


| from your long ride to-day.” 


“Oh, Iam almost as bright as usual, thank 
you, in spite of this lazy-looking easy-chair,”’ 
replied Nina. 

*‘And you, Miss Bertie,” he continued, ‘I 
suppose it is quite needless to inquire after the 
state of your health, for a nightingale, who has 
spirit enough left for such a warble as yours, 
cannot be much depressed, either physically or 
mentally.”’ 

‘*No, I believe I never suffer from depression 
in any form, do I, mamma?’”’ 

“‘The only pression under which I ever saw 
you suffer, I think, was swp-pression,’’ rejoined 
her sister. 

“Yes, that does produce a mortal conflict, I 
acknowledge.” 

*“‘What then would you do, Miss Bertie, un- 
der the aggravating circumstances of a young 
man who had come to the town of M on 
a Saturday afternoon, expecting to take a re- 
turn train late in the evening, to find that he 
was mistaken about any train leaving that town 
again before eight o’clock Monday morning? 
And that, too, with an engagement to take a 
pretty lady cousin to church staring him in the 
face as an unfulfilled promise.” 

‘“*Why, I should thank my stars that it was 
my own and not somebody else’s pretty cousin 
I was treating thus cavalierly, and if I woke 
up at all on Sunday morning after being bowed 
down with such a stupendous sorrow, I should 
make the best amends possible by finding some 
one else to eseort to ehurch—that on the sup- 
position that you gentlemen never go to ehurel: 
unless taken there.” 

‘Really, Miss Bertie, you are too severe ; yet 
I do not dare to attempt a self-vindication, for 
with all my experience, Iam sure to be worsted 
in conflict with soskilful a general. Miss Nina, 
can you not come to my rescue, and throwing 
the mantle of charity over my other faults, 
prove me as to the fidelity of my church-going, 
by granting me the privilege of being your 
humble attendant to-morrow morning.” 

“T could not find it in my heart to refuse so 
meek a request, I am sure,” returned that 
young lady, “‘though I will not promise to be 
responsible for your devotional spirit upon 
that occasion, with the face of a pretty cousin 
ever coming between you and the minister.” 

‘Really, Mrs. Philips, what is a poor morta} 
to do in such an emergency ; it is either Scylla 
or Charybdis whichever way he turn. I see 
nothing but total destruction for all hopes of a 
moral character.” 

“Your only safety, I think, is in letting the 
sequel disprove the implications of your tor- 
mentors,” replied Mrs. Philips. 

‘*Thank you for the suggestion, Mrs. Philips, 
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and the consolation that ‘truth though crushed 
to earth shall rise again.’ But now, Miss Ber- 
tie, to make amends for your harshness, and 
soothe the troubled waters, have I not a right 
to demand of you the magic influence of sweet 
Euterpe’s power ?’’ 

‘Most willingly will I atone, but not for the 
sins of all. Nina, you are a sharer, will you 
join in the atonement? What shall it be, then? 
Have you the courage to venture that duet 
from Norma, which we heard sung so grandly 
at the Academy the other evening ?’’ 

Paul Howard was a real lover of music, and 
in listening to their voices, which blended in 
sweet unison, and to Bertie’s brilliant instru- 
mental melodies, he experienced unfeigned de- 
light. But when Nina, at his request, sang the 
German air which was his favorite, as her voice 
rose with its strength and sweetness into a 
gush of melody, then gently falling died away 
in a strain of pathos, the chords of his own 
heart seemed to vibrate with its sentiment, and 
left him almost spell-bound as she finished. 

So the evening passed, until Paul, by a glance 
at the parlor mantel, became suddenly aware 
that he had already transgressed the bounds 
which he had fixed for himself, as the very 
latest of which circumstances would admit. 
With a hasty apology, and an inquiry as to the 
hour of church next day, to which Mrs. Philips 
added an invitation to dine, he departed. 

Half-past ten the next morging brought our 
punctual friend, wading through a fast falling 
snow, which already measured nearly a foot, 
with no prospect of cessation or of having the 
pavements in a condition for pedestrians. 
When Nina met him in the parlor, it was not 
with hatand cloak, for the weather clearly was 
not to be battled with. ‘ 

“Will you be priest, to-day?” said Nina, 
“‘for we cannot go unshriven.”’ 

“Truly,” said Mr. Howard, “repentance sits 
well upon your brow to-day. *Tis well that 
Sundays do come to bring contrition. But who 
will be fair priestess? Must I shrive alone?’ 

“*T,” said Bertie, 

““* With my little eye, 
I'll watch for the sigh.’” 

“And no one would escape unnoticed,’’ said 
Paul; ‘‘of that Iam sure.” 

‘‘ Be on your guard then,’’ retorted the earth- 
born priestess. 

Though unwilling captives, the morning was 
by no means a profitless one; for the rich, 
melodious voice of Paul, which had received 
almost constant training in public speaking, 
demanded by his profession and by his politi- 
cal life, lent its charm to the grand poetry of 
Milton ; and its expressions, which had before 
been familiar, seemed now to breathe the living 
spirit of its actors, as heaven, with its glorified 
hosts and beatific vision, contrasted with the 
unrestrained fury of the demon army that as- 
sailed heaven’s battlements. It was a rare 





treat to listen to his voice, which never seemed 
to grow weary with what seemed no effort. 
And as at the dinner-table he dilated upon the 
beauties and excellences of Doctor S———, he 
almost carried them with him to the feet of his 
favorite divine. 

In the afternoon the storm had abated ; and 
when the evening church bells pealed out 
their silvery chimes upon the frosty air, the 
streets were thronged with the silent multi- 
tude, wending their way to the various temples 
of worship, there to join with each other in 
praise and adoration of that all-loving Being, 
in whose presence Christian hearts of all climes 
feel a bond of sympathy, human and divine. 
Nina and Paul were among the number ; and as 
they went, there were interchanges of opinions 
and sentiments such as congenial natures feel. 

Long he lingered after their return that 
evening: before le could say good-night, and 
break the spell of an intercourse which had 
been to him such a pleasure. But he looked 
forward, he said, to some not far distant day 
when they should meet again in Washington ; 
and with a hasty expression of his thanks to 
Mrs. Philips and the young ladies for the kind 
manner in which he had been received and 
entertained, he was gone. 

A few days later, Nina received a small 
package, containing a volume, the poems of a 
favorite author, whose merits she and Paul 
had warmly discussed. In it were marked his 
favorite passages, and upon the fly-leaf a beau- 
tiful poetic inscription in his own handwriting, 
an acrostic upon her own name; and so her 
new friend was a poet, too. 

“Why, where,’’ said Bertie, “ will his wisdom 
end? 

** And still the wonder grows 
That one small head can carry all he knows.’” 


CHAPTER II. 

Buiustrery March had come, yet behind her 
stormy countenance the sun’s bright face gave 
a promise of returning spring. Improving one 
of these pleasant days, Nina, with her sister, 
had just returned from a shopping expedition, 
when, seeing a gentleman’s travelling-bag, 
coat, and hat deposited in the hall, they set to 
wondering who could have arrived thus unex- 
pectedly. The parlor door opened, and out 
stepped Mr. Princeton, from Washington, 
Cousin Louise’s father. 

“‘Why, Uncle Princeton! where did you 
come from?’ said both in a breath, as they 
extended him a cordial greeting. 

** Just on my way home from the West,’’ he 
replied, “‘and stopped te make you a flying 
visit, and take Nina home with me, in obedience 
to Louise’s request.’’ 

“Oh, thank you, uncle!’ replied Nina. 
«You are very kind, but’”’— 

“Qh, there is no need of ‘buts!’ Your father 
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and mother both say there is no reason why 
you cannot go, if you desire.” 

“ Nothing would give me more pleasure, I 
am sure, but then, running away from home 
so much looks like neglecting one’s duties.” 

“‘Why, Nina, how can you refuse? We have 
been at home a whole month, and it is time 
for them to be getting tired of us. Don’t you 


see how anxious they are to get rid of you?” 
interrupted Bertie. 

‘*Well, Bertie, they must be equally as tired 
Let me accept the invitation for 


of you. 
ou.”’ 

“No, I thank you, sister mine. Your amia- 
bility is only equalled by your generosity in 
giving away other people’s gifts, but in this 
ease I really cannot accept, for I could not be 
so easily spared. What would Harry and 
Will do without some one to go coasting down 
the back hill with them? And what would 
Cousin Jimmie do without some one to admire 
that incipient moustache of: his, that he has 
been coaxing so perseveringly for the last four 
months? And what would mamma do without 
seme one to whom to deliver lectures on deco- 
rum? Oh, it is a lamentable fact, Nina, that 
Iam not to be spared! But you—you have no 
such binding ties. You can go with safety to 
your conscience and your friends.” 

So at last, between Bertie’s coaxing and her 
uncle’s kind persuasion, it was agreed that 
Nina should be ready to accompany him the 
next morning. 

The ride to Washington was a long one, and 
it was ten o’clock at night when they reached 
the city. They were not expected; but as 
they were ushered into the parlor, Mrs. Prince- 
ton and her sister still sat chatting tcgether 
over their embroidery. 

Mrs. Princeton rose to meet them, and giv- 
ing Nina a hearty welcome, introduced her 
sister, Mrs. Waltham. Louise, she said, had 
complained of neadache, and retited early in 
the evening. After a half hour’s pleasant 
chat, filled up with multitudes of questions in 
regard to the welfare and doings of each during 
their absence, to which was added a fragrant 
cup of hyson anda slice of toast, to refresh the 
weary and hungry travellers, they separated 
for the night. 

It was late the next morning when Nina en- 
tered the breakfast-room and inquired after 
her Cousin Louise’s health. She had not yet 
made her appearance, for after one of her 
headaches, she did not generally awaken early. 
It was not long, however, before her voice was 
heard in the hall, greeting her father with glad 
surprise; and as they entered the door, she 
was chiding him for not bringing her Cousin 
Nina with him. A glance, a smile of recogni- 
tion, an exclamation of delight, and the two 
young ladies had rushed into an embrace. 

Breakfast was quite a merry one that morn- 
ing, and Louise’s papa was declared to be the 





best of papas, to prepare such delightful sur- 
prises over night to cure one’s headache in the 
morning. They soon fell to planning many 
delightful ways of spending the next few 
weeks. 

“Tf Mr. Howard only knew of your prox- 
imity, he would be here in a twinkling,’’ said 
Louise. ‘‘He called the early part of last 
evening, and we spoke of you, but without the 
least idea that the angel’s wings were flutter- 
ing so near. He has entertained us with most 
glowing accounts of his visit to M Si 

**We did enjoy his visit,” replied Nina. ‘It 
was quite a little episode—so romantic, you 
know—meeting him vn the cars, and being 
recognized from a photograph. But the most 
satisfactory part was the hearing directly from 
you, through one who seemed so deeply inte- 
rested,’ said Nina, with a roguish twinkle of 
her eye. 

The faintest blush from Louise, as she rose 
and: said: ‘‘ Well, if we intend to be back for 
luncheon, it is time we were starting, for when 
one once gets into that grand Capitol building, 
art and wonder hold him so entranced that 
even hunger almost forgets her gentle admo- 
nition.” 

They were standing at the head of the stair- 
case, in front of Leutze’s grand picture, ‘“‘ West- 
ward the Course of Empire takes its Way.’ 
On Nina’s previous visits to the Capitol, that 
had been. the one thing which charmed her 
most. The spirit of pure Americanism which 
it breathed ; the light of freedom’s dawn which 
illuminated those travel-worn countenances, 
as the “Land of Promise’’ burst upon their 
view; the great heights and depths of the 
grand wild scenery—always kindled her en- 
thusiasm, and she stood rapt before it, scarcely 
heeding the passing throng. 

Presently the hasty step of some one spring- 
ing up the stairway arrested her attention. 
At the first glance the form seemed a familiar 
one, and as he turned on the half-way landing, 
she recognized the face of Paul Howard. 
They stood unobserved until he confronted 
them at the head of the stairs. He stopped a 
moment in doubtful perplexity, then a gleam 
of recognition lit his fine face, and hands were 
clasped in friendly greeting. 

**T was just wondering,”’ said Louise, ‘‘how 
I should get word to you of Cousin Nina’s ar- 
rival. But I might have known that there 
was no necessity of anxiety on that point, 
from my philosophical knowledge of the law 
of affinities.” 

“What else could have brought me this 
morning within the sphere of two such conge- 
nial spirits,’’ replied he, ‘‘ when I supposed I 
was rushing to business?” 

“Rushing to your fate, Ishould have thought, 
as if pursued by the fairies themselves,’’ inter- 
posed Louise. : 

‘* Ah, Miss Princeton !’’ said Paul, apologeti- 
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cally, ‘‘if one is in searcls of a man in this vast 
building, he knows the best thing to do is to 
annihilate both time and space as rapidly as 
possible. But this is really a most unexpected 
pleasure,’’ turning to Nina. “Do tell me how 
you happened here. Dropped down from the 
clouds? I saw Miss Lonise last evening, and 
if she was anticipating your visit, she main- 
tained a remarkable degree of secrecy.’’ 

“T assure you, Mr. Howard, at the vision 
which met my eyes on entering the breakfast- 
room this morning, I was equally as surprised, 
and I might almost dare to add, as delighted, 
as were you a few moments ago.” 

‘‘That being the case, I forbear all further 
attempts at a quarrel, and humbly offer my 
services as an escort for the remainder of the 
morning’s pilgrimage, if I may be assured that 
they are acceptable.’’ 

‘You need not wait for an answer,” replied 
Louise, “unless you wish to have assurance 
made doubly sure.”’ 

With a bow in acknowledgment, Paul re- 
placed his hat, which had been held in his 
hand during this conversation, and offered his 
arm to Nina, who, not quite recovered from 
the fatigue of her journey the day previous, 
and unaccustomed to such long tramps over 
marble halls, was beginning to look weary 
with fatigue. Just.then the friend of whom 
Paul had been in search came up, and, upon 
being invited to join the party, they descended 
the broad staircase together, and soon gained 
the: street car, which, twenty minutes later, 
set them down within a few steps of Mr. 
Princeton’s own door. 

Mrs. Princeton greeted them, and invited 
the gentlemen to remain to luncheon, which 
was just ready. An account of the morning’s 
adventures were retailed, and plans for visit- 
ing the Patent Office and Smithsonian Institu- 
tion immediately set on foot. 

“TI feel myself under many obligations,’’ 
said Mr. Howard, rising, ‘‘to repay the kind 
hospitality extended to me while in M . 
and shall endeavor to do what lies within my 
power to add to the pleasure of Miss Philips’ 
visits. Miss Louise} may I bring my friend 
Mr. Hallam to call this evening?” 

“‘Certainly,’’ said Louise ; “we shall be glad 
to see him.” 

During the day there were calls from other 
of Louise’s friends, both gentlemen and ladies, 
and it was not until a late hour of the evening 
that Louise and Nina found themselves alone 
for a good old-fashioned talk, such as their 
girl-hearts had been longing for. 

We will not play ‘ eaves-dropper,’’ to hear 
what they talked of, but, suffice it to say, that 
‘the “‘wee small hours’ were gaining before 
their eyelids closed, and their tongues ceased 
their vibratory motion. One thing, though, 
we thought we had a right to hear, considering 
our interest in the parties concerned, and that 
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was Nina’s question to Louise, ‘“‘ Are you en- 
gaged to Paul Howard?” ‘Engaged! No,” 
said Louise. ‘‘We have been warm friends, 
and I may perhaps admire him more than the 
most of my friends, but no word of love has 
ever passed his lips.” That Nina felt relieved 
by this admission, we do not hesitate to own, 
for she had been oppressed with an uncom- 
fortable feeling, lest the attentions which he 
bestowed upon her, might have seemed to 
Louise too marked, if her relation to him was 
other than a friend; still, it did not mar the 
conviction in her mind that if no tender senti- 
ment had yet been uttered, it was alive in his 
heart. ‘‘His attentions to me,’’ she argued, 
‘*are merely the courtesy due a visitor.” 

The days sped happily on, and time never 
hung heavily. Washington, with its countless 
sources of interest, was ever offering some- 
thing new, and a host of les preux chevaliers— 
for Louise had many admirers in that gay city 
—were ever ready to perform their part. 
There was nothing wearisome in sitting for 
hours and listening to the long debates of dig- 


| nified Senators ; or in watching the varied ma- 


neuvres of excited Congressmen, as one after 
another of the prominent members were pointed 
out ; or catching the quick tones of the Speaker, 
as the sharp stroke of his gavel produced a 
momentary order, and gave to the lookers on 
a statement of the business before the House. 
Those botanical gardens, too. Could ever any- 
thing rival the luxuriance and the beauty of 
their plants and flowers? It was too late in 
the season for ‘‘receptions,’’ but the White 
House, with its beautiful conservatory, was 
still open; and as the spring advanced, bring- 
ing with it soft odors and gentile airs, excur- 
sions out of the city became more frequent. 

There was the sacred soil of Mt. Vernon, 
which Nina’s feet must press ; and then a ride 
upon the bosom of the proud Potomac, to at- 
tend chureh one Sabbath morning at Alexan- 
dria, in the very same old church where the 
“Father of our Country’”’ had knelt in worship, 
and ‘where his name was still upon the door- 
plate of the pew where the last few years of 
his life he bad sat with his family. Sacred to 
her loyal heart were all these revered me- 
mentoes. 

Arlington Heights, too, was visited, with its 
grand old ancestral mansion, its magnificent 
view adown the quiet Potomac, and its broad 
vista of farm and woodland, just awakening 
from nature’s long slumber. In these pleasure 
trips Mrs. Waltham, who had been for some 
years'a widow, but was still young, lively, and 
fascinating, always accompanied them. The 
girls were never willing to go without her, for 
her added years and discretion served to ma- 
tronize and put them more at their ease, while 
her sprightly manner and inexhaustible fund 
of wit and humor made her the life of the 


party. 




















Mr. Howard seldom failed, when his busi- 
ness engagements would allow, to be one of 
the party ; and on these occasions, in spite of 
other eager applicants for the honor, oftenest 
claimed the protecting privilege of being Nina’s 
escort. But Nina’s tender little heart, fre- 
quently troubled with fears that she was com- 
ing between the happiness of two who should 
be more to each other than formal friends, 
took various opportunities of leaving Paul and 
Louise alone, and she would herself engage 
the exquisite Mr. Hallam, who so persecuted 
Louise with his attentions, and whom she de- 
clared she could not endure. 

So matters went on, till at last Nina, in her 
perplexity, unsuspecting—or at least, if sus- 
pecting, not admitting—the silken, invisible 
meshes which Paul Howard's charms were 
weaving around her heart too, but thinking 
only of the happiness of the cousin she loved, 
resolved that she would be no longer a stum- 
bling block in the way. Struggling long one 
night with conscience and with heart, at last 
she took up duty’s cold refrain, and resolved 
with it to silence the sweet strain the syren 
had begun. Accordingly she wrote by the 
morning mail that she was ready to come 
home, and would be prepared by the time an 
escort could be arranged. 

As she was sealing the letter, Louise en- 
tered the room, handing her a note from Mr. 
Howard. It was an invitation to attend the 
play that evening. A cloud rested on Nina’s 
brow. She had resolved to accept no more in- 
vitations from him, unless in a very general 
party, where he was to be only a very general 
escort. .What should she do now? Irresolute 
she stood a moment, then asked if Louise were 
going. 

“T have not been fortunate enough to receive 
an invitation.’”’ 

“Oh, then, I certainly will not go!’’ ex- 
claimed Nina. 

“Oh, yes!’ replied Louise. “That. will 
never do. You know you declined jis last 
invitation, and he will very justly be offended 
if you decline again, with no possible reason.”’ 

“But you know, Louise, I will not.go with- 
out you, and it was hateful in him to.ask me?’ 
said Nina, in a tone of real vexation, as she 
tossed the note upon the table. 

‘‘Not at all,” said Louise. ‘‘He knew fliat 
Guy Hallam would be sure to call forme. Of 
that, unfortunately, I have not the least doubt, 
and tle only thing left for you to do now is to 
answer immediately, and return by the bearer, 
for if you wait too long, it may put your faith- 
ful friend to a great deal of inconvenience. 
Come, scribble off an answer, and I will carry 
it down stairs for you.’’ 

So, reluctantly, Nina took up the little gold 
pen which had just been cleaned and laid 
aside, and wrote a hasty reply, which she de- 
spatched by Louise. A few minutes later her 
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| cousin returned and said that Mrs. Waltham 


proposed a promenade on the avenue, with a 
view to doing a little shopping, and amusing 
themselves with some of the tricks played by 
watchful “‘gamins’’ upon unwary passers-by, 
in celebration of the first of April. 

It was a bright warm day—intensely warm 
for April, and three-fourths of the city seemed 
to be out sunning theinselves. A merry sight 
it was, too, to see the dignified and portly gen- 
tleman suddenly stop in his onward progress 
and stoop to raise the fallen dollar-bill, which 
—alas! is ‘‘Spaldinized”’ fast to the pavement, 
while the irreverent shouts of ragged urchins 
attest their hearty enjoyment of his discom- 
fiture—or to see the city moustached fop as he 
disdainfully gives a kick to the old hat lying 
in his way, cruelly concealing a heavy stone, 
utter a cry of pain as those precious toes, al- 
ready pinched to the last degree, illustrate the 
principle of the resistance of matter. 

They came home in the merriest mood, and 
Mrs. Princeton was bountifully regaled at 
lunch with an account of other people’s trials, 
from which they congratulated themselves that 
they had happily escaped. Had Mr. Hallam 
called or sent around, Nina was not long in 
asking. No, he had. not been heard of, nor 
did he make his appearance during the rest of 
the day. 

“‘Well,”’ said Louise, ‘‘ Mr. Howard has pro- 
bably procured a box and will bring his friends 
with him, and take the whole party. At any 
rate, Nina, it is almost time that he was here; 
let me go up with you and help you puton your 
things to be ready when he comes.”’ 

“No, thank you, Louise, it will take but a 
moment to put on. my opera cloak, and I had 
rather wait.’’ 

And she did. wait, waited until the clock 
struck eight and no Paul Howard made his ap- 
pearance. Mr. Hallam had called, so had seve- 
ral others, but made -no mention of the play. 
Louise would occasionally manage to whisper, 
“It is strange that he has not come yet,’’ or 
give a meaning glance to Nina if the door-be!l 
rang. Nine o’clock; and still no Paul. “He 
will certainly call before the evening is over,’’ 
said Mrs. Waltham. And Louise: “ He is pro- 
bably at the telegraph office waiting the elec- 
tion returns, and absorbed in that has forgotten 
everything else. You know he said he should 
be very busy for a few days?” 

Nina made no reply, in her heart she was 
both mortified and provoked, yet she wished to 
show neither feeling. But what could have 
been the cause of so extraordinary a delin- 
quency was a matter of much speculation, and 
she too thought he will certainly call before 
the evening is past to explain the occurrence. 
The evening passed, the last guest had depart- 
ed, and yet he did not come. 

‘*Prepare yourself for an early morning call, 
Nina, dear,’’ said Mrs. Waltham, as she kissed 
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her good-night. ‘He will certainly be here 
by the time he thinks you are fairly up in the 
morning.”’ 

The next morning passed, and the whole 
day, and no Paul Howard; nor did the next 
day bring him, Many were the speculations 
and conjectures vouchsafed by the others. 
Nina, too, had hers, but pride kept her mouth 
closed. Ilad he suspected the interest that he 
was awakening, to which he could not respond, 
and rather than foster a feeling which he did 
not reciprocate, had determined to try the con- 
quering effect of absence—or had taken this 
means to alienate her? The thought almost 
exasperated her. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was the evening of the second day after 
the broken engagement. Nina sat alone in 
her dressing-room, where she had gone to at- 
tend to some little matters of her toilet. It had 
been a soft, April day, and the window had 
been open to catch the balmy airs of spring as 
they wafted by. She seated herself by the 
window in the deepening twilight, and as the 
hum of the city’s busy voice came to her ears, 
she thought how much of this great soul which 
breathes so loudly, which steps so quickly, and 
which beats with pulse so full of life and joy— 
how much of it carries beneath the outward 
smile a heavy heart! Ah, why must sorrow 
tinge all aur happiness, and form a background 
for all our joys! Then she raised her eyes glit- 
tering with tears tothe sky above. The golden 
stars in unwonted lustre had stepped forth 
from night’s sable curtain, and as she gazed on 
the glittering gems which grew brighter as 
night deepened and darkened, she felt an an- 
swering peace to the question which had been 
wrung from her sad heart, in the assurance 
that the darker life’s shadows grew, the more 
serenely bright were its joys. ‘If they would 
only send for me to come home to-morrow!’’ 
she exclaimed, half aloud; ‘‘only to get away 
from every sight and sound so haunted by 
his name. And I fear that already Louise 
does not care so much for him as she used to. 
She has not shown the least lover-like anxiety 
at his unexplained absence. I declare Ido not 
know what to make of her. I wonder who 
that Mr. Burton is, whose name I heard uncle 
read out at the dinner-table, as among the pas- 
sengers arrived by the Jast steamer from Eu- 
rope. I fancied there was an unusual expres- 
sion of eagerness in Louise’s manner as she 
reached for the paper, and that her color rose 
as her father handed it to her.” 

Nina’s soliloquy was here interrupted by a 
knock at the door, and Bridget’s voice, as she 
opened it, said :— 

‘*Misthress Princeton wishes to know if you 
won't be afther a-takin’ could up here in your 





own room all alone; and shure an’ you ’ve got 
no light at all, ma’am; shall 1 make one for 
you?” 

“Qh, no,” said Nina, in as cheerful a voice 
as she could command ; ‘‘tell auntie I will be 
down in a moment.” 

In another room sat another maiden by twi- 
light—lost in reverie too—not sorrowful but 
glad. 

‘‘ Arrived in port last night. Be with you 
to-morrow noon—Frank Burton,’’ repeated the 
happy girl, as she held in her hand the despatch 
which had been given her afew minutes before 
as she sat in the library. ‘ How ean I wait till 
to-morrow noon to see my darling, after hav- 
ing waited so long?” and the happy tears filled 
her eyes and shone out like sparkling stars, an- 
swering those above which looked down in 
happy sympathy. So she sat for some mo- 
ments lost in dreamy bliss, and sweet visions 
of the future. Finally her tucughts returned 
te others. ‘‘Well,’”’ she said, 

“* The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agl:e.’ 
I did think Paul Howard and Nina would 
take a fancy to each other. It was very evi- 
dent that his interest was more than ordinary, 
and I used sometimes to fancy that I saw 
glances in which his 
‘ Eyes looked love to eyes that spake again.’ 

But this unfortunate little affair, which has 
turned out so differently from what I expected. 
And where can the man be that he does not 
make his appearance? Nina talking of going 
home, too, just at this critical juncture. I de- 
clare I ought to be the happiest creature in the 
world just now, but somehow I am not near as 
happy as I would have been if I had only suc- 
ceeded in making Paul and Nina as happy as 
Iam. At any rate Nina won’t go home till 
she sees my Frank, and the actual bliss of two 
human hearts that beat as one, and then if that 
don’t set her to longing to be as happy herself, 
and epen that cold little heart of hers to Love’s 
warming rays, I shall be in despair. Isuppose 
Nina will think I ought to have told her before, 
but really I couldn’t. My heart jumped up 
into my mouth and choked me every time I 
tried it. Besides, I have been expecting him 
every day for two weeks, and wanted a plea- 
sant surprise to greet her.” 

Meantime a new scene in the drama was 
being enacted down stairs. At an inopportune 
moment Mrs. Princeton had been called out 
and left Nina alone in the parlor, when the 
door was thrown open and Mr. Howard an- 
nounced. He stepped forward with more than 
usual warmth in his manner to take Nina’s 
hand, which was always offered on such occa- 
sions. Butshe only bowed coldly, and resumed 
her seat by the table, asking permission to go 
on with her work, which she knew he always 
disliked. 1t was given with freezing polite- 
ness, and an embarrassing pause ensued, dur- 

















ing which Nina did not once look up from her 
work, and Paul, struck dumb with astonish- 
ment, knew not how to act. The sensation of 
delight he had experienced upon entering the 
room and finding a prospect for a delightful 
cosey chat alone with Nina, had been frozen 
by her inexplicable coldness. 

He could not ask the reason—her manner was 
an insurmountable barrier to any question. 
She, feeling that an apology was the first thing 
due her, could make no advance without it. 
The silence was growing every moment more 
and more embarrassing, and Paul was meditat- 
ing a premature flight from purgatory, when 
Nina’s thimble slipped from her finger and 
rolled away under the chair. She waited for 
his gallantry to replace it, but he did not move. 
After a few moments she folded her work and 
ventured some meteorological remark. 

‘Pray, do not lay. by your work,”’’ he said, 
‘*it seems to interest you more than anything 
else this evening.”’ 

“IT cannot work without my thimble,’’ she 
retorted. 

*‘T should not certainly be bold enough to 
offer it to you, after the decided refusal to 
touch my offered hand this evening.” 

Before Nina could reply her aunt and Louise 
both entered the room, and, contrary to Paul’s 
first-formed fear, received him with all their 
usual warmth, upbraiding him a little for the 
unusual length of his absence. 

‘IT have been out of town two or three days 
on political business—was called away quite 
unexpectedly,’’ he remarked, by way of expla- 
nation. 

Louise had never before been so lively, as if 
to make up for a lack of it on Nina’s part, and 
Paul concluding to wait patiently for an expla- 
nation, and not to show to others the feelings 
which were uppermost in his troubled mind, 
chatted on, keeping pace with Louise’s most 
lively sallies. 

In vain Louise tried to draw out Nina. She 
conversed with Mrs. Princeton and others, but 
vouchsafed not a remark to Paul, and he as 
studiously avoided addressing her. Aftersome 
time spent in this manner, which the occasional 
perplexed glance of each proved was anything 
but agreeable, Mrs. Waltham, who had said at 
the tea-table that she would have to be excused 
from the parlor this evening in order to write 
some important letters, entered the room in 
search of something she had forgotten. As she 
was about retiring again, Nina recollecting 
that she had told her she had a message for 
Mr. Howard the next time he called, reminded 
her of it. 

“Oh, I think some other time will do as 
well,’ said Mrs. Waltham, laughingly. ‘Mr. 


Howard does not look as if he needed anything 
more this evening.’’ But Paul catching a ray 
of meaning and a gleam of hope from her 
words, exclaimed that he should be most happy 
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to receive any communication from her, and 
would be a willing listener. 

Mrs. Waltham, casting an interrogative look 
at Louise, and receiving a responsive glance, 
replied to Mr. Howard that if he wished to 
hear it, and would step into the library with 
her she would gratify him. Louise still rattled 
on asif rattling was the only thing to the point, 
hoping to dispel Nina’s humor and break the 
solemn pauses. But through the door of the 
library, which had been left ajar, Nina heard 
Paulsay: ‘That accounts for her strange con- 
duct this evening.”’ It was her they were talk- 
ing about, then, and she grew only more reso- 
lute. After quite a lengthy conversation they 
again returned to the parlor. Mrs. Waltham 
doing all in her power to break down the icy 
barrier between them, and draw them uncon- 
sciously into conversation, but every effort was 
in vain. Injured pride and misunderstanding 
would not be conquered so. 

Evidently even Louise began to grow uneasy 
now, and asking Mr. Howard in a low tone if 
she could see him a moment in the library, he 
followed her there. 

Their conference was rather long, but seemed 
as fruitless as the first, for as it neared its end 
Nina heard him distinctly say, ‘‘ No, I have 
given no cause for offence, and I cannot offer 
amends when I am not in fault; that belongs 
to the offending party.” 

The blood mounted to Nina’s temples, and 
her lips grew pale with suppressed anger. 
Could he treat her as he had done, and then, 
when anapology might perhaps have explained 
the whole matter satisfactorily, or at all events 
was due her as the least he could offer, openly 
declare that he was notin fault? Where was 
all the high-toned gentlemanly spirit for which 
she had given him credit, which had been such 
a charm in her eyes? When could she ever 
put faith in man if she had been so deceived in 
him? 

He returned to the parlor and resumed his 
seat and conversation with the other ladies, 
while Louise, with a troubled countenance, 
beckoned Nina to the library. Should she go? 
It was most too much for her pride, to submit 
to be played upon in that way, and her impulse 
was to sit still—to remain, if necessary, a statue 
during the rest of the evening, rather than 
be called out to listen to second-hand explana- 
tions which could avail nothing. Oh, if he 
only would go, and end this wretched evening. 
It was actual cruelty in him to prolong it. But 
Louise’s beseeching look was not to be resisted, 
and she arose, inwardly resolving not to return 
again. 

‘‘Nina,”’ said Louise, ‘‘ you do not know how 
sorry I feel that my thoughtless play has turned 
out so disastrously. Can you ever forgive me 
for causing you so much pain? It was I who 
wrote that note inviting you to the play last 
Monday evening and not Mr. Howard. He 
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knew nothing of it until auntie told him this | 


evening, and now he is so offended with me 
for taking such a liberty, and with you for be- 
lieving him capable of acting so, that he will 
not make the first offer of an explanation.’ 
Nina stood transfixed. ‘‘ Louise, what do you 
mean?” she at length found breath to gasp. 
‘Why, Nina, that note, you know. It was 
dated the first of April, and was intended for a 
joke. Auntie was in the secret, and when you 





took it so quietly, and never said anything | 


about it, we supposed that you either suspected, 
purpose to deceive us. I never dreamed of 
such a result. 
evening, as we thought he certainly would, 
and as he would have done, too, had he been 
in town, then it would have all passed off as 
was intended, merely as a bit of harmless fun. 
But now the matter is so inextricably wound 
up, that I do not know what to do.’’ 

Nina looked at her cousin, the pleadinz look 
upon her face, and her swimming eyes told 
plainly that she was truly sorry. Poor Nina, 
she had suffered much, and now to be so hu- 
miliated. Should she make the first step to- 
ward a reconciliation? He had suffered too, 
and innocently. After a momentary struggle 
she said to Louise, ‘‘ Will you tell Mr. How- 
ard I would like to see him for a moment 
alone ?”’ 

Louise left the room, and Nina threw herself 
upon a chair near the table, and dropped her 
head upon her hands, while her whole frame 
shook with emotion. Why should she be so 
overcome, she pleaded with herself. What was 
he to her more than a common friend, and per- 
haps now no longer that, and what should she 
say to him in explanation of the ridiculous af- 
fair? If he knew all it was not necessary to 
say anything, and as he entered the room she 
rose, went forward timidly and extended her 
hand. He drew himself up to his full height, 
and remembering how she had refused his prof- 
fered hand in the beginning of the evening, and 
now, without one word of apology, expected 
him to take it when it pleased her to offer it, 
was about to refuse; but a glance at her mute 
pleading eye and quivering lip brought well- 
ing up from his heart’s deep fountains the 
powerful love that had been smothering there ; 
he grasped the offered hand, and as Nina’s lips 
parted in a forgiving smile, she said only: “It 
was too bad, wasn’t it?” 


“e ” “e | 
y Pree sey nrg wets nal et can give vitality to the mechanism of existence. 


and I shudder now as I think what might have 
been the result had I obeyed my first impulse 
and left the house soon after I entered, with a 
vow never again to see you. Oh Nina, darling 
Nina!’ still tenderly imprisoning that little 
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this evening, and let me spend the rest of my 
days in sweet atonement by striving to make 
you happy?’”’ Was he in earnest? Those 
tones that thrilled her very heart. were they 
meant for her? She looked one earnest mo- 
ment into his face, and there she read the 
sweet story, all the deep longing which went 
out in passionate desire to clasp her to his heart 
and call her his own. 

He, too, read hers, and drawing her tenderly 
to himself, her beautiful head dropped upon 


| his shoulder, and there rained out the heavy 
or had found it out, and were keeping quiet on | 


If he had only come in that | 


| 





mist of tears which had so obscured the wait- 
ing joys. Reverently he pressed his lips to 
her hair, and with tones all tremulous with 
love's deep joy, whispered :— 

“My Nina, my own darling !’’ 





> 


ON THE BALCONY. 


? BY BLACK KNIGHT. 








THE low winds murmured around her, 
And rippled her silken hair ; 

As they wafted the scent of flowers 
On the perfume-laden air ; 

They breathed on her lovely features, 
And crimsoned her cheek of snow; 

As thoughtfully from the balcony 
She gazed on the river below. 


Not a sound to break the stillness, 
Resounded from shore to shore, 
Save faintly in the distance 
The plash of a falling oar. 
Brightly the moonbeams illumined 
The river, and rock, and tree; 
Till even the far-off woodland 
Seemed bathed in a silver sea. 


I have basked in Southern sunlight, 
And trod where the bison roams; 

I have lived in the frozen Northland, 
And mid thriving Eastern homes; 

Yet that night—its tender mem’ries 
Can never depart from me ; 

For she to whom I was plighted 
Lies cold in the cruel sea. 

And oft in the deep’ning twilight, 
When the shadows come and go; 

I gaze on her in her Deauty 
As I saw her long ago. 

But my eyes are brimming with teardrops, 
And the vision flits away 

Like the mists of early morning 
Before the advancing day. 


———__- > 


THE mere lapse of years is not life. Knowl- 
edge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone 


Is there, in truth, any blessing of Heaven 
which is more beautiful, more worthy of our 
warmest gratitude, than the possession of a 


| home where goodness, kindness, and joy are 


white hand, “I never knew before, til] I felt | daily inmates; where friends, not merely by 


you so nearly gone from me, how my happi- | 


ness for life was bound upin you. Will you 


words but by actions, say to each other, ‘‘ Thy 
goodness, thy sorrow, thy hope, thy prayer, 


forgive, dearest one,.all my sad blundering of are also mine ?’’—Frederika Bremer. 
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HER fingers wandered idly in and out among 
the keys, dwelling softly on Beethoven’s word- 
less songs, seeming to linger on the nameless 
sweetness of Mozart’s inspired melody, but I 
doubt if she knew whether the room was 
flooded with harmony from Germany’s undy- 
ing composers, or whether the tiny statuettes 
that gleamed in the moonlit room were almost 
set in dancing motion by Offenbach’s enliven- 
ing strains. She was just seventeen, and she 
was dreaming a dream, thinking over a pretty 
summer idyl, a sweet little poem, that during 
those glorious summer months life’s prosaic 
volume had opened to her gaze. 

Not very tall, dark, waving hair, black mous- 
tache and eyes—that was her hero externally, 
and she scarcely even wondered what was his 
inner life. Only twenty he was, and it seemed 
such a melodious prelude to the after strain, 
to think that he should have come down to 
their quiet village ; should have admired her— 
she that never before tasted the sweet incense 
of manly admiration ; should have guided her 
untutored steps into the enchanted garden of 
love, and then asked her to join hand in hand 
and walk through life together. No wonder 
that Handel, Beethoven, and Mozart were 
allowed to occupy a secondary position, to be- 
come merely an outlet of the world of poetry 
that flooded her nature. No wonder that na- 
ture seemed one eternal, ever-widening Eden 
for them to live in. 

Some one was coming up the garden walk, 
smoking a cigar, and switching the flowers as 
he passed. The piano and moon-flooded room 
were deserted, and in an instant a petite form 
was thrown ip picturesque attitude on the 
porch steps, a golden head was nestling in 
among the prairie roses, and from out the fra- 
grant labyrinth a fair face watched expectantly, 
then faded into blackest disappointment as the 
figure drew near. Only Harold Wayne, and 
she hated him, with his domineering manner, 
and sharp, satirical ways. Oh! why wouldn’t 
Brent hurry? Didn’t he know she was wait- 
ing? 

“Enjoying the moonlight, Maggie?’’ She 
had only known him for a fortnight, but he 
was a distant relative, and took a cousin’s 
privilege with her name. 

‘Yes, I love to sit alone in the moonlight.” 
Wouldn’t he take the hint, and pass on to the 
cosey back parlor, where Doctor Carrol read 
**The Farmer’’ to his all-attentive wife? 

Harold had hot the slightest intention of so 
doing. He liked his pretty little cousin, and 
liked to lounge in the vine-covered porch, with 
the still glare of the moon looking down upon 
them both. Doctor Carrol could read “The 
Farmer,” and Mrs. Carrol knit stockings from 





home-made yarn, without his assistance ; but 
Maggie’s sweet face needed him to awaken it 
into animation; Maggie’s lazy voice needed 
his sharpening influence to tune it into bril- 
liancy. 

‘If Raphael, or Rubens, or Rosa Bonheur 
could only happen along, how glad they ’d be 
to get us to sit for a picture.”’ 

**Yes, Rosa Bonheur only paints lower ani- 
mals. I thank you for my share of the com- 
pliment.’’ Maggie’s voice was satirical, but 
her eyes were looking dreamily down the 
road. 

“Does she though? Now that I think of it, 
I never did see anything but animals after her. 
And Raphael was a sculptor, wasn’t he? 
Well, he’d take you for a model, sitting there 
so pale and silent. Now, if I were a poetical 
fellow, which I’m not, thank goodness! I’d 
get off a string of Tennyson’s absurdities, 

“* Oh, rare, pale Margaret! 
Oh, sweet, pale Margaret!’ 
or something equally silly.” 

‘I’m sure if.Mr. Tennyson could follow in 
the footsteps of Raphael, and hear Mr. Wayne’s 
learned criticisms, he’d hide his laurels for- 
ever,’ said Maggie, just a trifle hotly, and 
Harry laughed good-humoredly. 

*‘Oh,no! Tennyson has written some pretty 
good things—‘ Locksley Hall,’ for instance :— 
“*Not in vain the distance beacons; forward, for- 

ward, let us range.’ 
I like the spirit of it.’’ : 

Maggie was taken off her balance, so tospeak. 
She began to forget her vigil, and suffer the 
suuumer idyl to remain in momentary oblivion, 
as she entered warmly in the discussion. 

‘“*And I don’t like the spirit of it. A man 
rating and railing because a woman jilted him! 
Why couldn’t he make a grave of that love, 
and begin life with a truer aim? Find some 
woman that would assist him in climbing For- 
tune’s heights, and forget the pretty scenes on 
the moorland?” 

“Ah, yes, little girl!’ Harry said, calmly, 
delighted at his suecess. ‘‘ But where was he 
to find such a woman? ‘They don’t grow on 
bushes, yon know.’’ 

‘* He could find her. Such women do exist.” 

‘Are you one?” with a half-amused smile. 

“TI could be,’”’ she answered, unabashed. 
‘His glory could become my glory. My whole 
dream and aim should be to advance his inte- 
rests.”’ 

“Then make -me the him. Be my wife, 
Maggie.” 

1 doubt if he meant it; if he really and ear- 
nestly premeditated it ; but Maggie thought he 
did, and answered with a glow of importance, 
satisfied with herself and the dey who, under 
her guidance, was destined for such a glorious 
future :— : 

‘Your invitation comes too late. I am en- 
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gaged to another, and beg to assure you that I | 


wasn’t hinting for you to ask me.” 

“Just as well you were’nt. I don’t take 
hints, as you ought to know by this time. 
Halloo! here comes Brent De Wolfe. What 
does he want, I’d like to know?” 

‘* He wants me,”’ said “rare, pale Margaret,”’ 
with dignity, and her rejected admirer re- 
marked :— a 

“We are affinities then, as old Art. says. 
Come on, Brent.’ 

“I’m coming as fast as I can,” lazily im- 
portant from the twenty-year older. 

““Wouldn’t give much for you at a race— 
foot-race, I mean. Of course, at others you ’re 
sure to be victorious.”’ 
heart-broken look at Maggie, who blushed a 
sweet pale pink, as her lover drew near. 

“Tam late, am I not?” he said, putting out 
one white hand, adorned by a great onyx ring, 
and giving Maggie’s little digits a tender pres- 
sure. 

“Oh, no! not very,” all dignity and excite- 
ment gone. : 

“Get on your hat ‘then, and let us stroll 
down the road. It’s a glorious night.’’ 

Maggie looked at Mr: Wayne deprecatingly, 
and he answered the look by saying :— 

“‘Oh, yes, go! Doctor Carrol don’t approve 


of girls gadding around after dark. But if | 


De Wolfe gives me a cigar, I'll lie here until 
you come back, and guard your secret in the 
meantime.” 

De Wolfe furnished the cigar, Maggie fur- 
nished the hat, and he was left alone among 
the prairie roses. 

Down, down the road they sauntered. A 
little bridge, spanning the noisy gambolings 
of a brook, stood out temptingly distinct in 
the moonlight, and Brent, who was sentimental 
in his own way, said :— 

‘Let us stay here for a little while, Mag- 
gie.”’ 

Maggie gave a quick look backavard, to see 
if by any possibility Harry’s eye could pierce 
the distance ; could see the encircling arm or 
the handsome face bending down to hers.”’ 

‘“‘ Just one kiss, Maggie dear.”’ 

She turned her head quickly, and looked 
down at the brook. If she were engaged to 
Harold, would his beardless lips be constantly 
framing such requests? 

“Don’t, Brent. Some one might see us, and 
then they would talk so.” 

“Well, what if they do? You'll be my wife 
some day, and then they can talk as much as 
they please.”’ 

“Yes, but I’m not yet, and maybe I never 
will.” 

“Why, you’re not going to kill me, are 
you?’’ with a well-pleased expression wreath- 
ing his handsome face, a complacent look in 
his eyes that said more plainly than words, 
“No one of sense could kill me.” 


This last with a mock, 
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“You mustn’t say that, Brent, even in jest. 
| You know that I will always be faithful, but 
| you’re going away soon, and— Whenare you 
| going, Brent?’’ 
“To-morrow. That’s what I came over to 
| tell you. Charlie Hart‘and a lot more fellows 
have got up a mountaineering excursion, and 
I promised to join them. Don’t ery; I’ll try 
to get back in the fall.” 
But she wasn’t crying. She was still looking 
down at the water, and wondering if all living 
| poems must have a dash of bitterness; if all 
| summer idyls must be sometimes sad. Her 
| poem was very, very sweet, but was she never 
| to be its sole heroine? the lady-love exalted 
andalone? On flooded the silvery moonbeams, 
and at last they started home. 

““T’ll write to you twice a week, Maggie, 
and you must answer me’ great, long letters. 
And you must practice up your music and 
singing, for next winter my little fiancée will 
make her début in New York, and mother is 
fairly musie mad.”’ 

Maggie murmured something to the effect 
| that she would be afraid to disgrace his taste 
by showing herself among his grand relations. 
The young autocrat silenced her condescend- 
ingly. She stole another glance at her newly- 
acquired ring—a band of gold, yellow gold, 
with fourteen diamonds and one large emerald. 
| The rythm of the poem was musical again. 

“See here now! This is the last time I'll 
ever play watchman for you two again. That 
was a bad cigar you gave me, Brent. I had 
half a mind to revenge myself by telling on 
you, but I didn’t. The doctor came out to see 
after you, and I told him you had just gone up 
to see the hens, so you needn't blow.” 

“No, but the doctor himself will. You 
young rascal, you know this is the first I’ve 
seen of you to-night.”" They all looked up, 
and Maggie’s paternal continued : “ But it is 
wrong for you to be roaming around this way, 
Maggie. Apart from the indiscretion of the 
act, the night air is not healthy. You mustn’t 
do it again.”’ 

“I won’t do it again,”’ said Maggie, drearily, 
looking at Brent, who began to apologize. 

‘The fault was mine, doctor ; but this is my 
last evening, and I wanted to say good-by.”’ 

Doctor Carrol smiled benignantly. ‘Ah, 
| yes! the old, old story. But, boys, excuse me. 
| It is after ten, and my little girl must close her 
| tired eyes. You don’t go till to-morrow, 
| Brent. Come around in the morning and 

make your adieux.”’ 
“Doctor, you ’re a man after my own heart. 
| Always say just what you mean,”’ was Mr. 
Wayne’s plaudit. 
Then the “boys” departed, and Maggie 
went in, followed by her father, who, with oxe 
/of his peculiar sunny smiles, turned to his 











| busy little wife. 
| “Mother, I like that lad. He’sa rising man 
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already, and whoever lives long enough, will | edge, and life will become much easier. It is 


see him a credit to his country, a noble work 
of his Maker.”’ 

Intuition told Miss Carrol that this meed of 
praise was for Harold—not for Brenton, her 
lover among all loves, and she said to herself, 
contemptuously :— 

“‘T wish he had been a résing man this even- 
ing, instead of lying there just on purpose to 
torment Brent and 1.” 

‘Maggie looks as if you ought to bestow 
some of that praise on Brent,’’ the mother 
said, fondly; but with half sadness in his 
voice, he answered :— 

“Tean’t, truthfully. Brent is a good enough 
fellow, and his looks would win the heart of 
any foolish little girl, but— Ah, well! I won’t 
say what. Good-night, Maggie dear.” 

The next morning brought Brent to Mag- 
gie’s side, and the afternoon took him from 
her. The piano was closed that evening; the 
moonlit parlor and vine-covered porch de- 
serted. Maggie went up to her own room, 
drew back the lace curtains, flashed her four- 
teen diamonds in the silvery light, and then, 
laying her bright little head on the window 
sill, looked out at the moon, glad to think it 
could see Brent also. What was he doing 
now? Was he drawing himself away from 
Charlie Hart and the rest of the “fellows,” 
to dream about her? to think about the 
glimmering beautiful future, when her sweet 
little hands should help him up to unknown 
heights? when her voice should be the ‘ Ex- 
celsior,’’ nerving him on to greatness? Or— 
and she stopped suddenly. Memory is not 
always kind. Just at that particular moment, 
distinctly on the tablets appeared one of 
Brent's speeches, memorable, but not noble: 
“Ah! that ambition is very young, Maggie, 
my darling. In a little while you’ll grow out 
of it, and be content to enjoy life in a rational 
way. It’s all very well for those penniless 
fellows tike Whittington to get up a name, 
but give me a rich paternity and plenty of ex- 
citement, and I’m happy.” 

Would she ever grow like him, and enjoy 
life in his way? Or to the end of life’s chap- 
ter would her days be an echo of Buchanan's 
lay ?— 

“Must it last forever, 
The passiona** endeavor? 
Aye! have ye there in heaven 
Hearts that throb and still aspire 
Ever higher, higher?’’ 

The smoke from Doctor Carrol’s meerschaum 
ascended to the window, and his kindly voice 
remarked :— 

“The moon is on the wane, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is on Wayne, and very pleasant it 
feels, too. There, doctor, don’t look so dis- 
gusted. I know that was a bad pun, and I’m 
willing to acknowledge it.” 


“Right, Harry, my boy. Always acknowl- 





a little thing, but life’s made up of trifles, and 
I want you to be a great man before I die, 
Harry.” 

‘“‘Thank you, doctor!” Harry’s voice was 
very earnest now. “I will try to give you 
that pleasure, feeling what your opinion is 
worth. I know that the struggle will be diffi- 
cult, but I am young and willing, and I must 
succeed. Comparatively alone in the world, I 
have no one to work for, but that would be a 
feeble excuse for indolence. When the battle 
is gained, there must be some one to share the 
applause.” 

“And you will find them,” the doctor said, 
with a sigh over one of his fallen air castles. 

Maggie turned away from the window, and 
began to cry softly. What her tears fell for 
she did not know. Her life had all been 
planned out for her—one spring-time of flow- 
ers, books, and music. She had never been 
given to self-examination ; she had never done 
anything but dream. She did not stop to ana- 
lyze her feelings now. 

Time passed on. Maggie used to stroll 
down in the sweet summer sunshine, and re- 
ceive Brent’s letters from the postal clerk. 
Nice letters they were—full of unoriginal love- 
making, and long descriptions of his moun- 
taineering. Then, when his excursions were 
over, he sent her an elegant set of jewelry, 
yellow gold and pearls. Maggie put it on and 
went triumphantly down to the back parlor, 
where Harry Wayne was discussing politics 
with her father; but he went on talking and 
never noticed her, until in sheer temper she 
endeavored to intrude her views, and floun- 
dered so Jamentably that the doctor laughed, 
and Harry said, good-humoredly :— 

**Not in your sphere, Maggie. Come, we ’ll 
have some music; that will bean improvement. 
Come!’ 

**T don’t feel like music to-night.”’ 

Oh, you’ll feel like it when yeu begin! 
Come along!’’ And then she had to go. 

Harry lit the lamp, turned over her music, 
and disengaged her earring from a stray curl, 
but still disregarded the yellow gold and 
pearls. Maggie began to play faster, and 
wouldn’t sing at all. 

“Sing ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ Maggie, please.’’ 

“T forget the words,’’ she said, shortly, and 
Harry went on turning the leaves. 

“Excuse me for asking you, Maggie. I 
know it is tiresome to sing when a person 
doesn’t feel like it.’’ There was a shade of 
sadness in his voice, and Maggie looked up, 
quickly generous. 

“There, 1 know I’ve been bad-tempered. 
Forgive me, Harry, and I won’t do it again. 
But I have got an awful temper.” 

Harry took her hand, held it for a moment 
eagerly, earnestly, looked into the pretty, 
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pleading face, with his deep, fathomless eyes, | 


then said, gayly :— 
“A bargain, little cousin. But don’t look 
so penitent. You know, 
“** The women free from faults 
Have beds beneath the willow, 
and it’s a good thing they have, for we wouldn’t 
care much for them in real life.’’ 

He went away a few days after that, and 
life became very monotonous to Maggie. Even 
when surrounded by every earthly comfort, 
life can be monotonous. She talked to her 
mother, and took long drives with her father. 
Went out on lonely rambles, accompanied by 
little blue and gold volumes of Owen Meredith, 
Mrs. Browning, Longfellow, and Tennyson ; 
answered Brent’s letters, and wondered why 
she wasn’t happy. Before this summer, this 
pleasant summer, her life had seemed so cloud- 
less; now there were no shadows, but it was 
all like the beauty of an August day, tiresome 
in the extremity of its beauty. 

Once she took a novel-reading mania, and 
deserted the little blue and gold volumes, but 
she could never find a heroine that bore even 
a slight resemblance to herself. The heavenly 
boon of sympathy was not there. Then she 
determined to “go about doing good,”’ to have 
people arise up and look when she passed as if 
an angel had strayed towards them. So she 
went to one poor little cottage to read the Bible 
toa bed-ridden old beldame, but a stern-visaged 
woman clattered some dirty pots in the dreary, 
low-ceilinged room. Maggie couldn’t hear her 
own voice, but she could hear the woman scream- 
ing to the children that they ’d get their tea as 
soon as the young lady went home, She took 
the hint and went on further, but some ragged 
boys determined to make her a modern Saint 
Stephen, and Maggie turned homewards dis- 
gusted and dissuaded. 

She became musically ambitious. Remem- 
bered Brent’s lady mother, and practised from 
morning till night. Not stately symphonies nor 
pathetic German airs, not Offenbach’s intoxi- 
cating melodies nor Claribel’s sweet fancies, 
only scales and exercises, excruciating methods 
of training the voice, and feeble attempts to 
soar into Italian and French operatic music. 
Her efforts were a signal failure, she hated the 
very sight of the ivory keys, and for a fort- 
night never touched the piano. 

At last, in her loneliness, she thought of 
Brent. Wrote to him of his promise, asked 
when he was going to bestow a little time on 
her. 

Brent wanted to see the last of the season at 
Saratoga, had promised to go on a fishing ex- 
cursion for two or three weeks, and did not 
know when he would be able to run up to his 
little ‘‘Golden Locks.”’ 

Golden Locks tore the letter in two and went 
down the road to meet her father, who was 
coming up the road with a parcel in his hand. 





** A letter from Harry, Madge, and a roll of 

| music for you. He’s becoming more and more 
successful. Has made a placein the literary 
world, and is beginning to be known in poli- 
tics. But there, read the letter.”’ 

And she read it. A letter full of quaint fan- 
cies, hiding under them great, strong, earnest 
thought. A little of his heart’s outpourings to | 
| the friend of his whole life. A little of almost 
womanly sympathy between man and man. 
Maggie thought of her torn Dillet-douz, and 
groaned inwardly at its insignificance. 

‘* Will you write a note to thank him for the 
music, Maggie?’’ her father asked, when an- 
swering his ideal, and Maggie took up the pen 
and thanked him, said how glad she was to 
hear of his success; then giving way to an ir- 
resistible impulse, told him something of her 
present life. Brent’s name was not mentioned, 
only her ‘“‘nameless longings and vague un- 
rest’’ were written. It was wrong, I know, for 
an engaged girl, but then she was so Jonely. 

Harry answered the letter, the answer made 
her think, and thinking divided her life into 
compartments., Dreaming first idle dreams, 
swayed by the music or poetry of the hour, love 
next, and lastly thought. The order of succes- 
sion was wrong. When thought precedes love, 
love has a foundation; but when love comes 
first and thought afterwards, who can tell what 
the result may be? 

She became very earnest after that. Used to 
sit all church time staring up at the curate, and 
he being a young man and very conscious, 
thought she was admiring him, idealizing him, 
as it were. His discourse became more flowery 
than ever, and his eyes strayed frequently to 
her thoughtful face, but all his eloquence was 
thrown away on Maggie, she scarcely heard a 
word, and hadn’t the faintest idea whether his 
doctrines were purely Evangelical or whether 
just a trifle of Puseyitism gave them a High 
| Church direction. She was beginning to ‘lis- 
| sect life, but as yet had not included him in the 
analysis. He called at Doctor Carrol’s very 
*requently for a time; brought new music to 
Maggie, and sang duets in the autumn light, 
noticed the diamonds flashing on her finger, 
and at last some one mercifully told him she 
was engaged. 

He didn’t come so often then. His sermons 
| returned to their former practicality, and his 
| eyes once more became general among his au- 

dience. Maggie was glad he stayed away. 

She had no ambition to help him onward and 
| upward. In fact.that pet theory was, from 
| necessity, becoming altogether vague now. 
Brent didn’t need her assistance to make him 





| 


_ the best billiard player in his “‘ set,”’ the hardest 
| waltzer, and greatest flirt that ever led capti- 
| vation captive. She was only a small part of 
| his life. The girl that amused him all sum- 

mer, that his father and mother approved of, 
| that was pretty enough to make him the sub- 
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ject of universal cnvy when the evil day could 
be postponed no longer, when of necessity and 
in the course of nature he should have to take 
unto himself a wife. That was all he wanted, 
and mentally and orally he decided that she 
would “do.” 

Harry was getting up nobly and manfully in 
the world, but she was not even an inspiration 
in his experience. He had laughed with her 
and talked ‘frothy’ or earnest in whatever 
style of conversation she had chosen, but into 
the inner sanctuary of his higher life he had 
never taken her. He had ‘drawn her out’’ 
from hers, but effected no reciprocity treaty. 

She was angry at him for getting on without 
even her cousinly assistance, angry that she 
should be quietly at home, petted and caressed 
like the veriest nonentity, while he was out in 
the world with never a thought of her. She 
had no wish to live a poem now, she wanted 
her days to be but one volume of grand soul- 
stirring prose. 

Autumn had glided quietly away and winter 
was upon them. Mrs. De Wolfe sent the po- 
litest of invitations for Maggie to pay them a 
“coming-out” visit, but Maggie looked around 
the cosey dining-room, with its harmonious 
glow of crimson, from curtains and firelight, its 
snowy linen and silver-laden sideboard, its in- 
dustrious little mistress and silvery-haired pro- 
prietor. 

““T won’t go,” said Maggie, stoutly, and the 
doctor cheerfully replied :— 

“Very well, dear, that settles it.” 

But that didn’t settle it. A few days after 
Maggie was sitting alone in the ruddy light, 
knitting an Afghan for her father’s chair, when 
some one stamped the snow off in the hall, some 
one peeped into the drawing-room and stum- 
bled over the hall stove, then walked into the 
dining-room and caught Maggie in a pair of 
stout arms. 

** And now, my darling, what have you tosay 
for yourself?’’ Brent asked, after preliminarizs, 
and Maggie, looking up, saw him handsomer, 
gayer, and vainer than ever. 

‘To tell the truth, not much, I am so sur- 
prised at seeing you.”’ 

‘Long looked for, come at last.” 

‘Oh, no, I haven’t been looking for you since 
you disappointed me in the fall. Isuppose your 
present visit is solely attributable to the dull 
season of the year.’’ 

“Why, petite, you ’re as sharp as a two-edged 
sword. What's the matter with you? Aren’t 
you glad to see me ?’’ 

She stood in the bright firelight, a slight little 
girl in a crimson dress, a dainty muslin apron, 
and glimmering golden hair. There was a de- 
fiant expression on her earnest face, an impas- 
sioned movement of her small hands. 

Brent felt a lazy joy in his proprietorship ; he 
put one arm around her waist and bent over 





her that winning and handsome face that few 
of the city girls could resist. 

“ Aren’t you glad to see me, little Pearl?’ 

‘* Yes, Brent, I am,” she said, with desperate 
energy. ‘‘Because 1 want to tell you some- 
thing. I want to tell you that our engagement 
had better cease, that we are not suited to each 
other in the least, and that we had better say 
good-by now. I didn’t go to New York be- 
cause I thought it would be dishonorable when 
my feelings for you have changed so dread- 
fully. You won’t mird. It isn’t az if you 
were hopelessly in love with me; and oh, 
Brent, here is your ring !’’ 

In a moment he was holding the fourteen 
diamonds in his hand, staring at Maggie in 
blank dismay, and vaguely congratulating him- 
self that he had escaped a lunatic. 

** Are you crazy, Maggie?’ 

“No, Brent, but I would be crazy if I kept 
on with you much longer.” And then she 
looked so bright and infinitely lovely, that he 
forgot everything and implored her to forgive. 

“TI know I’ve been neglectful, Maggie, but 
I’ll try my best to make it up. Only come 
back to me, dearest.’’ 

But in her nervous haste, Maggie was almost 
out the door when the worthy doctor walked in. 

“Why, Brent, is this you? How do you do? 
And what have you been saying to Maggie ?’’ 

“He hasn’t been saying; but I’ve been tell- 
ing him our engagement must end, and oh, 
papa, won’t you tell him I always mean what 
I say?’ 

‘*Not the slightest need of it,” said Brent, 
seeing she was in earnest. ‘‘A man does not 
need any proxy to let him know when he is 
rejected. But really, Miss Carrol, I wish you 
had told me this before I came on such a 
fool’s errand. After a six months’ engage- 
ment, it is not the pleasantest thing in the 
world to be turned adrift on account of a young 
lady’s whims. Thank you, Doctor Carrol, I 
will not stay to tea. That is adding insult to 
injury.” 

So the doctor allowed the high-spirited youth 
to depart, and Maggie sent his letters and pre- 
sents down to the hotel. 

Her mother and father looked very grave, 
but Maggie thought, and I think, that they were 
relieved. Brent returned her letters, and with 
them a note of withering sarcasm. 

**He could live it down,’ he said, “like her 
old admirer, Harold Wayne, and as said Wayne 
was now engaged to a New York belle and 
heiress, Miss Vanbuskirk, the example was at 
least encouraging.” 

Maggie did not faint nor find out in a sudden 
fit of jealousy that she loved Harry Wayne. 
She had known that for a long time, ard the 
news of an engagement she looked upon as a 
piece of malice aforethought. 

She sat down that evening and wrote to 
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Harry, told him what she had heard, said that 
she rejoiced in his joy, and hoped that he would 
be very, very happy. Harry didn’t take the 
trouble of answering her, but he wrote a note 
to her parents, asking them for shelter during 
a few days of rest which he intended snatching 
from his labors. A pretty little note, and 
Maggie stole it, treasuring it away with the 
two letters she had already received from him, 

She ran out when she heard his voice in the 
garden, and expected him te be overpowered at 
the sight of her, but he wasn’t, he only said :— 

“Why, Maggie, how wonderfully you ’ve 
grown!” 

At the tea-table he addressed nearly all his 
remarks to Mrs. Carrol and the doctor, never 
noticing her at all, excepting once or twice 
when she asked for butter, and he handed her 
the cake basket. 

In the two or three days that followed he 
was the same wilful, domineering Harry that 
disturbed the harmony of the summer idyl. To 
the very letter he fulfilled his invitation, rest- 
ing in the broadest sense of the word. Every 
sofa and arm-chair in the house made his ac- 
quaintance extensively, and Maggie seemed 
one of the last inducements that lured him 
from his labors. She was almost in despair, all 
her woman’s wit failed to clear up the Van- 
buskirk mystery, until one evening the doctor 
asked :— 

“‘Are you really engaged to this Miss Van- 
buskirk, Harry?’ 

“‘THlonestly no, doctor. I’m very much like 
the Laird of Cock Pen, ‘my mind is taen up wi’ 
the things of the State,’ I have no time to think 
of getting married.”’ 

Maggie thought of sundry, sudden, impas- 
sioned looking, and felt crestfallen, and, to say 
the very least, sorely disappointed. 

But the end was still to come. Evenin prose 
there must be an epilogue. The doctor went 
into the dining-room to his wife and his meer- 
schaum ; Harry enseonced himself on the sofa 
with the “ Newcomes,’”’ and Maggie began to 
sing. To sing with a plaintive smile at the 
irony of the words. 


“T know that all things élse held dear, 
With years less dear will be; 
But I know unchanged love to the last 
Will live your love for me.” 

The ‘‘ Newcomes”’ began to lose interest, and 
Harry was standing behind her, both his hands 
under her chin. 

“Well, little Witch of Endor, how do you 
know it?” 

Maggie's fair face was almost as crimson as 
her dress. ‘How do I know what?” 

““Now, Maggie, be your own honest little 
self. You know that Iam going to look upon 
my last summer’s rejection as a dead letter, 
and ask you once more to be my wife. What 


else do you suppose would make me leave my 
rising fame but the intention of asking you to 





share it? I always knew that we were made 
for each other, and so I fulfilled my destiny by 
falling in love with you. What have you to 
say now, little woman?” 

I can’t tell what she said, but by and by she 
assisted in the destiny. She helped him up the 
rugged heights. His glory became her glory, 
and his fame her fame. The prelude was 
sweet, the interlude sweeter, but the after 
strain will awaken them both in a country 
where all ‘‘passion and endeavor” shall have 
forever ceased. 


—*o 





PARTING, 





BY A. E. PALMER. 





A MORNING clear, and calm, and bright, 
The distant hills were clothed with light— 
The purple, rosy light of dawn— 


As on the shore with tearful eye, 
I watched the ship glide slowly by, 
Out on the deep blue sea. 


Until at last was left to me 
Only a speck far out at sea, 
Drifting away so silently. 


A tiny speck far out at sea, 
Drifting relentlessly from me, 
Now but a memory. 


Oh, morning, clear and calm, and bright! 
In cruel mockery that rosy light 
Fell on my riven heart. 


For in the dull, hoarse murmur of the sea 
Those last sad words come floating back to me, 
Fare—fare thee well. 


Will Hope no comfort to the lonely bring? 
With stern, unpitying eye and folded wing, 
She iooks on me. 


But—through the dim mist above the surging wave 
Gleams the white cross which Faith upholds to save 
The storm-tossed soul. 





CHILDREN’S STORIES. 


Our general position is that there is a fair, 
wise moral lying hidden in sound, healthy fic- 
tion, which all may read who will. It may not 
always lie on the surface, yet always near 
enough to be apparent in a good natural story, 
allegory, or fable. ‘Facts should disclose 
their own virtues. He who is able to benefit 
by a lesson will, no doubt, discover it under 
any husk before it is stripped to the kernel. 
Too much teaching hardens the heart.”” The 
youngest reader, who has any brains, and takes 
an interest in what he reads—as every child 
does who is kindly taught—gets hold of the 
moral for himself, without having it preached 
into him, and without even a reflection tagged 
on as an antidote to the fiction. He takes in 
all together, the seed and the soil in which it 
grows; by and by in due season, the dainty 
seed will spring apace into leaf, blossom, and 
golden fruit.—Quarterly Review. 
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WRITING CASE. 
Tus writing case of cedar-wood consists of 


two equal halves, and opens like a backgam- 
mon board; one half has an inner cover, and 
holds the writing materials; the other half is 





in Fig. 2, for holding letters and Papers. The 
pockets and the covers are of pasteboard, cov- 
ered with maroon-colored leather and white 


* Fig. L 


knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, knit 2 
together again, and pass the Ist over the 2d, 
over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, 
over, 3 plain, over, knit 2 together; fepeat 
from *, 2d and all alternate rows. Purl. 3d. 





together, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, over, 1 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
over, knit 2 together, over, 3 plain, knit 2 to- 


Fig. 2. 


SS eee 
watered paper; and the soufflets are of linen, 
covered on the outside with leather, and inside 
with paper. The box is ornamented on the 
outside with a monogram in brown velvet, and 
with a border of brown silk and arabesques in 
velvet, according to illustration. 








KNITTED ANTIMACASSARS. 
Cast on 24 stitches for each pattern, and 
allow 2 or 3 stitches as preferred on each side 
for the edge ; these are not included in the di- 
rections, but are always knitted plain, taking 
off the ist stitch. 1st row. *2 plain, over, knit 
2 together, 3 plain, over, knit 2 together, over, 








gether, over, 1 plain; repeat from *. 5th. *2 
plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, knit 2 to- 
gether, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, over, 3 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
over, knit 2 together, ‘over, knit 2 together, 
2 plain, over, knit 2 together; repeat from *. 
7th. *1 plain, knit 2 together, over, 1 plain, 
knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, over, 
knit 2 together, over, 5’plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 to- 
gether twice, over, 1 plain; repeat from *. 
9th. * 2 plain, over, knit’ 2 together, 1 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, 
over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, over, 
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knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, over, 
knit 2 ‘.gether; repeat from *. 11th. * 1 
plain, knit 2 together, over, 3 plain, over, knit 
2 together, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 
together, 2 plain, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 
together, over, knit 2 together, over, 1 plain, 
knit 2 together, over, 1 plain; repeat from *, 
13¢4. Commence again at 1st row. 

Easy Leaf Patiern.—Cast on any number 
that will divide by 11, adding 2 stitches on each 
side for the edge, which are to be knitted as 
in the preceding pattern. After a purl row, 
begin. 1st row. * Over, dplain, slip 1, knit 1, 
pass slipped stitch over, knit 2 together, 3 
plain, over, 1 plain; repeat from*. 2d and all 
alternate rows. Purl. 3d and 5th. Same as ist. 
7th. 1 plain, * over, 2 plain, slip 1, knit 1, pass 
slipped stitch over, knit 2 together, 2 plain, 
over, 3 plain; repeat from *, and end with 2 
plain instead of 3. 9th. 2 plain, * over, 1 plain, 
slip 1, knit 1, pass slip stitch over, knit 2 
together, 1 plain, over, 5 plain; repeat from 
*: at the end 3 plain instead of 5. 11th. 3 
plain, * over, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch 
over, knit 2 together, over, 7 plain; repeat 
from *; at the end 4 plain instead of 7. 13th. 
* 4 plain, over, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped 
stitch over, over, 3 plain, slip 1, knit 1, pass 
slipped stitch over; repeat from * 15th. * 
Knit 2 together, 3 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 3 
plain, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch over; 
repeat from *. 17th and 19%. Same as 15th. 
2ist. * Knit 2 together, 2 plain, over, 3 plain, 
over, 2 plain, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch 
over; repeat from*. 23d. * Knit 2 together, 1 
plain, over, 5 plain, over, 1 plain, slip 1, knit 1, 
pass slipped stitch over ; repeat from*. 25th. * 
Knit 2 together, over, 7 plain, over, slip 1, knit 
1, pass slipped stitch over; repeat from *. 
27th. 1 plain, * over, 3 plain, slip 1, knit 1, 
pass slipped stitch over, 4 plain, over, slip 1, 
knit 1, pass slipped stitch over; repeat from 
*; at the end 1 plain, instead of taking one 
stitch over the other. 
row, but knit 1 plain before the pattern. 


— >> 


EMBROIDERED CIGAR CASE. 

Tuis pretty cigar case is made of card-board 
covered with silk, and embroidered with brown 
silk in point russe. Take a piece of card-board 
ten inches long and five inches wide, cut one 
end into a curve, according to illustration, 
cover it on the inside with brown silk, and on 
the outside of the straight end with a strip of 
silk four inches wide. Then make the pockets 
of pieces of silk lined with calico, five inches 
long and three and @ half inches wide, and 
sloped out at one end. Turn in the edges and 
stitch them together with brown silk, stitch on 
an embroidered medallion to one of the pockets, 
and then, making a plait down the sides, sew 
them to the case, according to illustration. 
Then make the flaps two inches long and three 


9 
- 





Commence again at 1st | 


| inches wide, lined ‘and stitched around the 
edge. For the outside of the case take a piece 
of silk and lining the required size, slope it at 
one end, and work on it the design, according 


Fig. L. 





to illustration, with brown sewing silk. Line 
the sloped end three inches deep with silk, bind 
it with brown ribbon, and tack the outside to 


Fig. 2' 





the inner part of the case. Bind the case all 
around with ribbon and furnish it with a loop. 
In closing the case the curved end is slipped 
between the outside and the inside of the sloped 
end. 





GENTLEMAN ’S SCARF PINS OF OXYDISED SILVER. 





| 
| 
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BOTTLE HOLDER. 


Tus holder for a champagne bottle is made 
of four pieces of gray cloth cut according te il- 
lustration. The leaves and grapes are of brown 
cloth, gummed on to the foundation ; then work 





the veins and stalk in corded silk, line the gray 
cloth, and turn the edges of the lining over on 
the right side, and fasten them dowar with open 
overcast stitches and a row of single stitch. 
Sew the pieces together on the wrong side. 





poi 
>> 


CROCHET SOAP-BAG. 


MAKE a chain of thirty-eight stitches with 
thick white wool on a wooden or bone crochet 
needle, and work around this chain one row of 
double, increasing at the ends to make the 
work lie flat. Finish the row with a slip stitch 


into the first stitch of the row, one chain, and 
Fig. 1. 





turn the work. Work six rows of double on 
the back threads of the previous row, at the 
end of each row making a slip stitch as above, 
and one chain, before turning the work, and 
increasing at the round ends so as to keep the 
work flat. Between every two ribs of this 
piece work two rows of double, according to 


| Fig1. Then work the front of the pocket as 
| follows: Make a chain of twenty stitches, and 
| work around it as in the first piece ; but in order 
| to make one end straight, omit the slip stitch 
_and only work one chain before turning the 
work. Work rows of double stitches over this 


Fig. 2 





piece as before, and two rows of double across 
the straight end, finishing with a row of red 
wool. Join the two pieces together with a row 
of red wool, and work around the flap with the 
same, fasten a button on for the flap to fasten 
on, and a cord can be added to hang the bag 
up if desired. 


° 


hoi 





GIMP ORNAMENT FOR POLONAISES, ETC, 








| 
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DRESSING-SLIPPER. 

Tae cork sole may be bought of the required 
size. A piece of cloth should be placed over 
the upper side, and the edge bound with braid. 
The upper part of the slipper may be a piece 





HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 
(See Engravings, Page 367.) 
Tus sachet measures twelve inches in width 


and twenty-four in length, which allows four 
and a half inches for the flap, cut to the shape 





of the plush-like cloth of whieh jackets are 
made. A little revers is put on over the front. 
This and the edge of the slipper all around are 
bound with braid. The lower edge is sewn to 
the binding of the cork sole, and the upper 
edge is ornamented with seallops of crochet, 
made of three chain, one double, worked into 
the braid at regular distances. 


a 
_—o > 


SQUARE FOR ANTIMACASSAR: TAPE 
AND CROCHET. 

THE small squares in the centre are of fine 

tape, folded double, the edges sewn neatly to- 











gether, and the squares joined at the corners. 
The double row of rings must next be worked. 


For each ring make a chain of twelve, close | 


around, and work under the chain twenty-four 
double; join the rings in working with four 
double. Sew them to the tape squares, and fill 
in the corners with twisted bars. 


shown in Fig. 1. It is of white honeycomb 
canvas, worked with red and black Berlin 
wool, the design for which is given in the full 
size in Fig. 2: The sachet is fastened at the 
edge with a narrow waved braid, and fastened 
with elastic loops and pearl buttons. 


tren eet — 


KNITTED BODICE IN SHETLAND 
woos 
KniTTep with Shetland wool and two long 
bone needles, No. 10. Cast on 201 stitches. 1st. 
row. Plain. 2d. Knit 2together, 3 plain, * over, 
1 plain, over, 3 plain, knit 3 together, 3 plain ; 


repeat from * 18 tikes over, 1 plain, over, 3 
plain, knit 2 togeth,* Repeat these 2 rows 9 
times, 21st. Plai 22d. Knit 2 together, 7 

| plain, * knit 3 toge#.”r, 7 plain; repeat from * 

| 14 times; knit 2 tgsether. 23d. Plain. 24th. 

| 2 plain, * over, kni#® together, 4 plain; repeat 
from * 25 times ; ofr, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 


| 
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25th. Plain. There are now 161 stitches. Knit | 9th or next increasing row there will be 24 
16 rows plain. .You now begin to increase in | plain, over, 33 plain, over, 55 plain, over, 33 
front and back. ist row. 22 plain, over, 33 | plain, over, 24 plain. In the 13th row, 25 plain, 
plain, over, 51 plain, over, 33 plain, over, 22 | andsoon. When all the increasings are com- 





Fig. 1.—Handkerchief Sachet. 





plain. Knit three plain rows. bth. 23 plain, over, | pleted, knit a plain row, then knit 56 stitches 
33 plain, over, 53 plain; over, 33 plain, over, 23 | for one front, turn, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 
plain, then 3 plain rows. Increase in this man- | then plain tothe end. Knit a plain row of 55 


Fig. 2 






ner 16 times more, with 3 plain rows between | stitches, and repeat from * 3 times. Knit 60 
the increasings. At the beginning and end of | rows plain and break off the wool. 

every increasing row, knit 1 stitch more, and For the Back.—Cast off 8 stitches, knit 105 
at the middle knit 2 stitches more ; thus, in the plain, turn, leaving 64 stitches, * 1 plain, knit 
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2 together, knit to end of row all but 3, knit 
these, 2 together, 1 plain. Knit a plain row. 
Repeat from *3 times. Knit 70 rows, break off 
and begin the other side of front. Cast off 8 
stitches, knit to the end. Wert row. * knit 
plain all but 3 stitches, knit 2 together, 1 plain- 
Knit a plain row; repeat from * 3 times. Knit 
60 rows, then knit all the stitches off the other 
needle. 1st row. 50 plain, knit 2 together twice, 
93 plain, knit 2 together twice, 50 plain. 2d. 
Plain; repeat these 2 rows 23 times, knitting 1 
stitch less at the beginning and end, and 2 less 
at the back every decreasing row, and at the 
end of the 14th time, leave 3 stitches unworked 
at the end of row, turn, and leave 3 stitches un- 
worked at the end of next row, and continue 
to leave3 more stitches at the end of every row 
till the last; then knit to the end of the needle, 
pick up the stitches down the front (one for 
every 2 rows), knit a row, decreasing ‘at the 
shoulder the same‘as before, and pick up the 
stitches down the other side of front. Knit 1 
row plain. Neat row. 18 plain, over, knit 2 to- 











gether, * 8 plain, over, knit 2 together ; repeat 
from *7 times.’ Increase 1 at each corner, and 
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1 plain, over, 3 ppin, knit 3 together, 3 plain ; 
repeat from * 4 tignes ; then over, 1 plain, over, 
3 plain, knit 2 fogether. 3d. Plain. Repeat 
these 2 rows 9 tiines. Wert row. 9 plain, knit 
2 together, * 8 plain; knit 2 together; repeat 
from * 3 times; 10 plain. Knit 10 plain rows. 
Next row. 1 plain, increase 1 by knitting again 
in the same stitch from the back, knit to within 
1 of the end, increase 1, 1 plain. * Knit 16 


“plain rows. Increase 1 at each end of the row ; 


repeat from“ 7 times. Knit 2 plain rows; then 
knit 2 together at each end of the needle, every 
alternate row, 7 times, and cast off. Sew up 
the sleeves, and put them into the armholes. 
Sew on 8 pear! buttons up the front, and run a 
ribbon in at the top of the border around the 
waist. 





FANCY MAT FOR SMELLING-BOTTLES, 
CANDLESTICKS, ETC. 

Tuis little mat is made of thin gray card- 

board, embroidered in point russe with red cot- 


Fig. L 





, ton, and finished around the edge with a plaited 


frill of colored paper. Each mat is seven 
inches square, anu when the work is finished, 





decrease at the shoulder same as before; knit | 


4 rows and cast off rather tightly. it is lined with white paper. Fig. 2 represents 


For the Sleeves.—Cast on 61 stitches, knit a | the border in full size. 
plain row. 2d. Knit 2 together, 3 plain, * over, 
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PAPER FLOWERS. 
ALPINE RHODODENDRON. 


WHITE, mauve, red, or yellow flowers can be 


Fig. 1. 





made. ‘The centre is of six stamens of cotton 
tied together, dipped in gum. The gummed 
ends are next dipped in fine sand, and, while 


still wet, in yellow ochre. The stamen is fixed | 


to the wire stalk, Fig. 2. The flowers are cut 
and bent like Fig.4. Tomake the raised parts, 


a small screw is taken ; the flower is held inthe | 
palm of the left hand, the screw pressed lightly | 
froni the tip of each point over the flower part 


towards the bottom. The ends of each flower 
are pasted neatly over a lead pencil. 

Fig. 3 shows how the flower is pressed to- 
gether at the lower edge. The stalk, with sta- 


mens attached, is now passed through, and the | 


stalks are wound over with green silk, Fig. 5. 
The leaves are cut like Fig. 6. These may be 
of green paper or cloth. 


_ = 





DESIGN FOR PENWIPER. 


It is made with rounds of cloth. The stand 


is wood or bronze; the front (represented) | 
and the back are alike, and are made of rich 
blue satin, stretched over card-board ; on this 


satin seven circles of white velvet are appliquéd 
VOL. LXXXVI.—24 


with gold and red silk, and a little spray of 
flowers worked; the rounds of cloth are put 
between, and the edge is composed of ribbon 
plaited and sewn on. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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i Design for Penwiper. 
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Receipts, Etc. 


DESSERT DISHES. 

Tue tazza, or dish with stem, is now the favorite 
shape for dessert-dishes. ‘The fruit can be arranged 
and shown to better advantage on these tall, high 
dishes, than on the short, flat ones. All the dishes 
are now usually placed down the centre of the table, 
dried and fresh fruit alternately, the former being 
arranged on small round or oval glass plates, and 
the latter on the dishes with stems. "he fruit should 
always be gathered on the same day that it is re- 
quired for table, and should be tastefully arranged 
on the dishes, with leaves between and around it. 
By purchasing fruits that are in season, a dessert 
can be supplied at a very moderate cost. These, 
with a few fancy biscuits, crystallized fruit, bon- 
bons, etc., are sufficient for an ordinary dessert. 
When fresh fruit cannot be obtained, dried and for- 
eign fruits, compdétes, baked pears, stewed pippins, 
ete. etc., must supply its place, with the addition of 
preserves, bon-bons, cakes, biscuits, etc. A few 
vases of fresh flowers, tastefully arranged, add very 
much to the appearance of the dessert; and when 
these are not obtainable, a few paper ones, mixed 
with green leaves, answer very well as a substitute. 
In decorating a table, whether for luncheon, dessert, 
or supper, a vase or two of flowers should never be 
forgotten, as they add so much to the elegance of 
the tout ensemble. In summer and autumn, ladies 
residing in the country can always manage to have 
a few freshly-gathered flowers on their tables, and 
should never be without this inexpensive luxury. 
Ices for dessert are usually moulded; when this is 
not the case, they are handed around in glasses, 
with wafers to accompany them. Preserved ginger 
is frequently handed around after ices, to prepare 
the palate for the delicious dessert wines. A basin 
or glass of finely-pounded lump sugar must never be 
omitted at a dessert, as also a glass jug of fresh cold 
water (iced, if possible), and two goblets by its side. 
Grape scissors, a melon-knife and fork, and nut- 
crackers, should always be put on table, if there are 
dishes of fruit requiring them. The French often 
serve plain or grated cheese with a dessert of fresh 
or dried fruits. At some tables finger-glasses are 
placed at the right of each person, nearly half filled 
with cold spring water, and in winter with tepid 
water. These precede the dessert. At other tables 
a glass or vase is simply handed around, filled with 
perfumed water, into which each guest dips the cor- 
ner of his napkin, and, when needful, refreshes his 
lips and the tips of his fingers. After the dishes are 
placed, and every one is provided with plates, 
glasses, spoons, etc., the wine should be put at each 
end of the table, cooled or otherwise, according to 
the season. If the party be small, the wine may be 
placed only at the top of the table, near the host. 





RULES OF HEALTH. 

Dr. VAN OVEN points out the good that may be 
accomplished by a proper regimen faithfully fol- 
lowed. This consists in certain general rules, which 
we give in his own words:— 

“1. Do not take food except when the appetite de- 
mands it; that is, do not recruit the system but 
when the system has become exhausted. 

“2. Let the quantity of restorative nourishment 
be proportioned to the degree of exhaustion which 
previous labors have induced. 

“3. Select such food and drink as your own ex- 
perience and the general usages of society point out 








as best suited to your habits, and easiest of diges- 
tion. 

“4, Let the food and drink be varied and mixed; 
and when in health, do not torment yourself by too 
close an attention to any dietetic rules. 

“5. Take vegetable infusions, as tea, coffee, and 
fermented liquors, in moderation ; but avoid distilled 
spirits altogether, except under the guidance of the 
physician. 

“6. Avoid active exertion or study immediately 
after taking food. 

“7, Let prudence govern the passions.” 

To which may be added, that it is essential to the 
health and strength of all persons to have from six 
to eight hours of sound sleep. A steady observance 
of these simple laws will assure the highest health it 
is possible to attain. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Boiled Asparagus.—To each half gallon of water 
allow one heaped tablespoonful of salt; asparagus. 
Asparagus should be dressed as soon as possible 
after it is cut, although it may be kept for a day or 
two by putting the stalks into cold water; yet, to be 
good, like every other vegetable, it cannot be cooked 
too fresh. Scrape the white part of the stems, begin- 
ning from the head, and throw them into cold 
water; then tie them into bundles of about twenty 
each, keeping the heads all one way, and cut the 
stalks evenly, that they may all be the same length: 
put them into boiling water, with salt in the above 
proportion; keep them boiling quickly until tender, 
with the saucepan uncovered. When the asparagus 
is done, dish it upon toast, which should be dipped 
in the water it was cooked in, and leave the white 
ends outward each way, with the points meeting in 
the middle. Serve with a tureen of melted butter. 

Barley Soup.—Two pounds of shin of beef, quarter 
of a pound of pear! barley, a large bunch of parsley, 
four onions, six potatoes, salé and pepper, four 
quarts of water. Put in all the ingredients, and 
simmer gently for three hours. 

Stewed Brisket of Beef.—Seven pounds of the 
brisket of beef, vinegar and salt, six carrots, six tur- 
nips, six small onions, one blade of pounded mace, 
two whole allspice pounded, thickening of butter 
and flour, two tablespoonfuls of ketchup; stock, or 
water. About an hour before dressing it, rub the 
meat over with vinegar and salt; put it into a stew- 
pan, with sufficient stock to cover it (when this is 
not at hand, water may be substituted for it), and 
be particular that the stewpan is not much larger 
than the meat. Skim well, and when it has simmered 
very gently for one hour, put in the vegetables, and 
continue simmering till the meat is perfectly tender. 
Draw out the bones, dish the meat, and garnish 
either with tufts of cauliflower or braised cabbage 
cut in quarters. Thicken as much gravy as required, 
with a little butter and flour ; add spices and ketchup 
in the above proportion, give one boil, pour some 
of it over the meat, and the remainder send in a 
tureen. 

Boiled Cauliflowers.—To each half gallon of water, 
allow one heaped tabiespoonful of salt. Choose 
cauliflowers that are close and white; trim off the 
decayed outside leaves, and cut the stock off flat at 
the bottom. Open the flower a little in places to re- 
move the insects, which are generally found about 
the stalk, and let the cauliflowers lie in salt and 
water for an,hour previous to dressing them, with 
their heads downwards; this will effectually draw 
out all the vermin. Then put them into fast-boiling 
water, with the addition of salt in the above propor- 
tion, and let them boil briskly over a good fire, 
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keeping the saucepan uncovered, and the water 
well skimmed. When the cauliflowers are tender, 
take them up with a slice; let them drain, and, if 
large enough, place them upright in the dish. Serve 
with plain melted butter, a little of which may be 
poured over the flower. 

To Dress Beef Kidney.—One kidney, clarified but- 
ter, pepper and salt to taste, a small quantity of 
highly-seasoned gravy, one tablespoonful of lemon- 
juice, quarter of a teaspoonful of powdered sugar. 
Cut the kidneys into neat slices, put them into warm 
water to soak for two hours, and change the water 
two or three times; then lay them ona clean cloth 
to dry the water from them, place them in a frying- 
pan with some clarified butter, and. fry them of a 
nice brown; season each side with pepper and salt, 
put them around the dish, with the gravy in the 
middle. Before pouring the gravy in the dish, add 
the lemon-juice and sugar. 

To Dress a Bullock’s Heart.—One heart, stuffing 
of veal forcemeat. Put the heart into warm water 
to soak for two hours; then wipe it well with a cloth, 
and, after cutting off the lobes, stuff the inside with 
a highly-seasoned forcemeat; fasten it in, by means 
of a needle and coarse thread; tie the heart up in 
paper, and set it before a good fire, being very par- 
ticular to keep it well basted, or it will eat dry, there 
being very little of its own fat. Two or three min- 
utes before dishing, remove the paper, baste well, 
and serve with good gravy and red currant jelly or 
melted butter. If the heart is very large, it will re- 
quire two hours, and, covered with a caul, may be 
baked as well as roasted. 

To Pot Cold Fish.—Almost every kind of cold fish 
may be made available inthis way, but those fish 
which are the firmest and most free from bones are 
the best adapted to the purpose. Any parts may be 
used that are free from bones, and the pickings 
about the head and fins of a ling or codfish, the skin 
and sound chopped up small, all come in most ad- 
vantageously for this purpose. This mode is as sim- 
ple and easy as it is economical and useful. All you 
have to do is to pull the solid parts of the fish to 
pieces with a fork, and to pick out the other parts by 
the same means; mix up the whole in a basin witha 
little butter (melted), seasoning with Cayenne, com- 
mon pepper, salt, and a little bruised mace, and, 
placing the mixture in pots, pour clarified butter 
over it. A few minutes are often sufficient to com- 
plete the whole process, if made from fish that has 
been either previously stewed or curried; the gravy 
that is left should be mixed up with the fish, which 
will serve still further to enhance the richness of the 
flavor. When prepared in this way, with a little 
parsley strewed over the top, it presents a tempting 
appearance either at a breakfast or a supper table, 
and is also admirably adapted for luncheon or a 
picnic. 

Veal Cutlets.—The Germans are very fond of veal 
cutlets dressed as follows: Remove every bit of skin, 
sinew, or vein from the veal, and chop it very finely, 
with salt, pepper, and a very little parsley. The 
mince should now be made into the shape of cutlets, 
and if you have the proper bones the effect will be 
so much the better. The cutlets must now be egged 
and bréad-crumbed twice, fried in boiling butter, 
and served with sorrel, spinach, green peas, aspara- 
gus, or tomatoes. For the egg and bread-crumbing 
process, the Germans much prefer pounded biscuit 
to bread-crums. It is certainly preferable for this 
dish, as it “ binds’”’ the cutlets better. 

Mushroom Sauce.—For one quart. Procure fresh 
mushrooms and wash them thoroughly free from all 
grit. Have ready boiling in a small stewpan a quar- 





ter of a pint of water, the juice of one lemon, and a 
small piece of butter; pee] the mushrooms thinly, 
and throw in each one as peeled; boil ten minutes. 
Take out the mushrooms, skim the butter from the 
liquor, boil down to one half the quantity, add suffi- 
cient brown sauce, throw in the mushrooms, boil for 
two minutes, and serve. 

Mutton Broth.—Take the scrag end of neck of 
mutton, with any bones there may be in the larder; 
put into the pot with it turnips, carrots, onions, and 
parsley, and flour or suet dumplings the size of 
forcemeat balls, rice or pearl barley; let it simmer 
all day, and it will be ready for use the next day; 
pepper and salt to taste. 

Hashed Mutton.—Fry an onion, chopped small, 
with some butter till it is browned, add a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and one and a half or two gilis of stock 
with a few cloves, some whole pepper, salt to taste, 
a teaspoonful of walnut catsup, half that quantity of 
Worcester sauce, and a tablespoonful of tomato 
sauce; stir the whole together, let it boil once or 
twice, and strain it intoasaucepan. When cold, lay 
the pieces of mutton in it with this sauce, and place 
the saucepan by the side of the fire, so that the con- 
tents are very gradually heated ; shake the saucepan 
occasionally, but never let the hash boil. Serve with 
sippets of bread fried in butter. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Small Lemon ©akes.—Break up a pound of fine 
loaf-sugar, and on some of the lumps rub off all the 
yellow rind of four lemons. Then powder all the 
sugar. Beat to a stiff froth the whites of three eggs. 
Mix the sugar gradually, a teaspoonful at a time, 
with the beaten white of egg, so as to make a paste, 
stirring it very hard. Spread some white paper (cut 
exactly to fit) on the bottom of a square, shallow 
baking pan. Place equal portions of the paste at 
regular distances on this paper, making them into 
round heaps, and smoothing their surfaces with the 
back of a spoon or a broad-bladed knife, dipped fre- 
quently in cold water. Put the cakes into a mode- 
rate oven and bake them a light brown. When cool 
take them off the paper. You may make orange 
cakes in this manner. 

Strawberry cakes may be made as above, mixing 
the juice of ripe strawberries with the sugar. Rasp- 
berry cakes also. 

Fine Honey Cakes.—Mix a quart of strained honey 
with half a pound of powdered white sugar, and half 
a pound of frésh butter, and the juice of two oranges 
or lemons. Warm these ingredients slightly, just 
enough to soften the butter. Then stir the mixture 
very hard, adding a grated nutmeg. Mix in, gradu- 
ally, two pounds or less of sifted flour. Make it into 
a dough, just stiff enough to roll out easily. Beat it 
well ali over with a rolling-pin. Then roll it out into 
a large sheet, half an inch thick; cut it into round 
cakes with the top of a tumbler, dipped frequently in 
flour, lay them in shallow tin pans, slightly buttered, 
and bake them well. 

Light Seed Cake.—Sift into a pan a pound and a 
half of flour; cut up init a pound of fresh butter, and 
rub it well into the flour with your hands. Mix in six 
tablespoonfuls of strong, fresh yeast; add gradually 
as much warm milk as will make it a soft dough, and 


‘knead it well. Cover it with a double cloth and set 


it in a warm place to rise. When quite light, and 
cracked all over the surface, mix in, alternately, a 


‘quarter of a pound of powdered white sugar, anda 


quarter of a pound of caraway seeds, a little of each 
atatime. Knead the dough well a second time, add- 
ing a small teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a very 
little warm water. Cover it and set it to rise again. 
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It will probably require now but half an hour. Trans- 
fer it toacircular tin pan, slightly buttered, and bake 
it in a loaf. It is best when eaten fresh, but not 
warm. It may be baked in a square pan, and cut 
into square pieces when cool. 

Wonders.—Cut up half a pound of fresh butter into 
a pound of sifted flour, and rub them well together 
with your hands. Mix in three-quarters of a pound 
of white sugar, and a large teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Add a glass of good white wine, and a glass of rose- 
water. Beatsix eggs very light, and mix them gradu- 
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ally with the vbove ingredients, so as to forma dough. | 


If you find the dough too soft, add by degrees a little 
more flour. Roll out the dough into a thick sheet, 
and cut it into long slips with a jagging-iron. Then 
form each strip into the figure 8. Have ready over 
the fire a pot of boiling lard. Throw the cakes into 
it, a few at a time, and let them cook till they are 
well browned all over. Then take them out, with a 
perforated skimmer, draining back into the pot the 
lard that is about them. As you take them out lay 
them on a flat dish, the bottom of which is strewed 
with powdered sugar. They will keep a week, but 
like most other cakes are best the day they are 
baked. 

Gingerbread.—Stir together till quite light, a quar- 
ter of a pound of fresh butter, and a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar. Then mixin half a pint of 
West India molasses. Sift rather less than a pint 
and a half of flour. Beat four eggs till very light, 
and stir them gradually into the mixture, alternately 
with the sifted flour. Add a heaping tablespoonful 
of ginger, and a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon. 
Stir all well. Dissolve a level teaspoonful of soda or 
pearlash in as much warm water as will melt it; then 
stir it in at the last. Put the mixture into a buttered 
tin pan, either square or round, set it immediately 
into the oven, which must be brisk but not too hot; 
and bake it well. When you think it done, probe it 
to the bottom with a knife or a broom-twig, stuck 
down into the centre; and do not take the cake from 
the oven unless the kuife comes out clean and dry. 
It requires long baking. 

Rhubarb Cups.—Take twenty stalks of green rhu- 
barb; cut them, and boil them. in a quart of water. 
When it comes to a hard boil, take it from the fire; 
strain off the water; drain the rhubarb as dry as 
possible, and then mash it, and make it very sweet 
with brown sugar. Have ready half a pint of rice, 
that has been boiled in a quart of water, till soft and 
dry. Mix the rhuparb and the rice well together; 
beating them hard. Then mould it into cups slightly 
buttered, and set them on ice, or in a very eald place. 
Just before dinner, turn them out on a large dish. 
Serve up with them, in a bowl, cream and sugar, into 
which a nutmeg has been grated; or else a sauce 
made of equal portions of fresh butter and powdered 
white sugar, beaten together till very light, and flav- 
ored with powdered cinnamon, or nutmeg, and oil 
of lemon or lemon-juice. 

Washington Fritters.—Boil four large potatoes; 
peel them; and, when cold, grate them as fine as 
possible. Mix well together two large tablespoon- 
fuls of cream, two tablespoonfuls of sweet white 
wine, half a grated nutmeg, two tablespoonfnis of 
powdered sugar, and the juice of a lemon. Beat 


eight eggs very light, omitting the whites of two, ° 


and then mix them gradually with the cream, 


wine, etc., alternately with the potato, a little at a 


time of each. Beat the whole together at least a 
quarter of an hour after all the ingredients are 
mixed. Have ready, in a frying-pan over the fire, a 
large quantity of boiling lard: and when the bub- 
bling has subsided, put in spoonfuls of the batter, so 


| half a pint of rich cream. 








| 
' 


as to make well-formed fritters. Fry them a light 
brown, and take them up with a perforated skim- 
mer, so as to drain them from the lard. Lay them 
on a hot dish, and send them immediately to table. 
Serve up with them, in a boat, a sauce made in the 
proportion of two glasses of white wine, the juice of 
two lemons, and a tablespoonful of peach-water, or 
a glass of rose-water. Make the sauce very sweet 
with powdered white sugar, and grate nutmeg into 
it. These fritters may be made with boiled sweet 
potatoes, grated when cold. 


Macaroni Pudding.—Boil a quarter of a pound of 
macaroni in a pint of rick unskimmed milk, with a 
handful of blanched bitter almonds or peach-kernels, 
and two sticks.of cinnamon broken into pieces. It 
must boil till the macaroni is soft, and dissolving. 
Thea remove the bitter almonds and the cinnamon; 
stir in, while it is hot, a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and 
Mix all well, and beat it 


hard. Then beat four eggs till very thick and light, 


| and stir them gradually into the mixture after it has 


cooled. Add a grated nutmeg, and a tablespoonful 
of brandy. Butter a deep disir; put in the mixture; 
set it directly into the oven, and bake it. Vermicelli 
pudding may be made as above. Also a ground rice 
pudding. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


Cushaw, or Potato Pumpkin.—Peel and cut up the 
cushaw, boil it in a little water until soft, take it up 
and mash it thoroughly, add to it two tablespoonfuls 
of brown sugar and two of butter, also a little 
ground allspice; stir up well together, pour into a 
dish, and bake like a pudding. 

Sweet Potato Pone.—To one grated sweet potato, 
add two large tablespoonfuls of butter, well creamed, 
with three of brown sugar, and one teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg or ground allspice. Beat light the 
yelks of four eggs, and add to the above; then beat 
the whites and put them in; beat all well together, 
and bake in a well-buttered pan. Excellent, hot or 
cold; keeps for days. 

Pumpkin.—Make a good syrup of brown sugar 
and water, strain it; peel and cut in thin slices some 
pumpkin, put it in the syrup and add grated lemon 
peel and juice, cook until nearly candied. Some 
persons use mace or spices, instead of lemon; some 
do not season at all. At dinner, eat this hot with 
the meats; at supper, it will be found equally nice 
cold. CREOLE. 

Stains Caused by Mildew.—Mildew is removed in 
several ways from linen. Some dip the article in 
sour buttermilk, lay it in the sun to whiten, and 
then wash in clean water. Others apply soap and 
chalk, or soap and starch, adding half as much salt 
as there is starch, and the juice of a lemon. 


Linen.—Stains in linen can often be removed by 
rubbing them with soft soap, after which a starch 
paste is put on, and the articles are dried in the sun. 
This process may need to be repeated several times. 
The soap and starch are to be washed off with pure 
cold water. M. R. 


Transparent Pudding.—Warm half a pound of 
fresh butter, but do not allow it to melt. Mix with it 
half a pound of -powdered loaf-sugar, and stir them 
together till they are perfectly light. Add a small 
nutmeg grated, or half a large one. Beat eight eggs 
as light as possible; and stir them gradually into the 
butter and sugar. Finish with sufficient extract of 
roses to give it a fine fiavor. Stir the whole very 
hard; butter a deep dish, put in the mixture, and 
bake it half an hour. Serve it up cold. You may 
bake this pudding in puff-paste. 8. 
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THE WIFE OF A STATESMAN. 


Nort long ago, in recording the death of Lady Pal- 
merston, we had oceasion to quote the views ex- 
pressed respecting her life and character by that 
distinguished organ of English public opinion, the 
London Times. Lady Palmerston, it is well known, 
did much, by her tact and social powers, to aid in 
raising her husband to the eminent position which 
made him at one time an arbiter in European politics. 

Another lady, whose death was lately announced, 
the wife of Mr. Disraeli, has exerted hardly less in- 
fluence, though in a different way. As the same 
journal remarks: ‘She stands out a striking illus- 
tration of the power the most unobtrusive of wo- 
men may exercise, while keeping herself strictly to 
a woman's sphere.” Mrs. Disraeli was a widow 
when the youthful and ambitious author and politi- 
cian sought herin marriage. She had inherited from 
her unciealarge fortune. She wastwelve years older 
than her second husband, who was supposed by many 
to have found in her wealth the attractions which 
allured him; and not small was the ridicule with 
which the announcement of the marriage was re- 
ceived by his political enemies, who, even at that 
time, were numerous. The result of the union, how- 
ever, disappointed the sneerers. It proved to bea 
genuine love match, and the mutual affection never 
decayed. ‘Esteem, indeed,’’ says the writer from 
whom we quote, ‘is the most genuine form of love, 
and Mr. Disraeli’s esteem for his wife was heightened 
by a most lively sense of gratitude. 


“ His gratitude was characteristic of one who was 
no ordinary man. It gave evidence of the nobler 
qualities that secured his political success. It flowed 
in a current at once steady, and calm, and deep, and 
flowed with a force and constancy of purpose not to 
be diverted by the accidents of his career. He kept 
no close debtor and creditor account with his con- 
science, while he passed from triumph to triumph. 
How many husbands, far less engrossed abroad, 
have considered a tithe of the fame he won sufficient 
acquittal of so old a debt! How many content theim- 
selves with leaving their wives to enjoy prosperity in 
isolation! Mr. Disraeli did no such thing, although for 
that he would claim but little credit. The fact is, his 
wife made his home a very happy one, and he turned 
to its peacefulness with intense relief in the midst of 
fierce political turmoil. We are apt to forget that 
most men jead a double life; that those of the strong- 
est natures and sharpest individuality show them- 
selves in the most marked contrast. It was a pretty 
sight, that of the remorseless Parliamentary gladia- 
tor, who neither gave quarter nor asked it, who 
fought with venomed weapons although he struck 
fair, and shot barbed darts which clung and rankled 
in the wounds—it was a pretty sight to see him in the 
softsunshine of domestic life, anticipating the wishes 
of his wife with feminine tenderness of considera- 
tion, and receive her ministering with the evident 
enjoyment which is the most delicate flattery of all. 
The secret of the spell which she held him by was a 
simple one. She loved with her whole heart and soul 
she believed in him above all men, and he appreciated 
at its real worth that single-minded, self-sacrificin 
devotion. It is difficult to overrate the strength an 
support given by unstinted love like that, and few 
we suspect, appreciate it more than those who would 
seem to need it the least. It is neither counsel nor 
sparkle, but observant, ready apmentes that a man 
of energy and self-reliance longs for in moments of 
exhaustion and depression, and the more impassible 
the mask he wears in public the greater the relief of 
being able to drop it in private.” 


Mrs. Disraeli—or Lady Beaconsfield, as she became 
through the peerage which her husband had claimed 





for her, as a reward for his own public services—was 
not, it appears, well qualified to shine in the world, 
and could not assist her husband by any social talents 
or fascination. 


“Tt was not in her to make his saloon a centre of 
society, to gather within the —— of his influence 
eminent Englishmen and influential foreigners, or to 
sway by the reputation of brilliant reunions the easy 
opinions of liberal-ininded politicians. She was no 
Lady Palmerston to act as her husband’s most trusted 
ally, working for him in season and out of season with 
tact quickened by love. Her death will leave no ga 
behind her which bereaved society will find it har 
to fill. But, perhaps, her husband will lose the more 
that society will lose the less. Her love for him was 
wonderful, ‘passing the love of women.’ It was 
shown in traits of unobtrusive heroism worthy the 
matrons of republican Rome. Few men can boast 
the courageous self-command which made her con- 
ceal, during a long drive to Westminster, the pain of 
a finger crushed in the carriage door, lest she should 
agitate her husband on the eve of a great party de- 
bate. She knew a word could always bring her the 
by athy that was her sweetest consolation, but to 
the last her one thought wastospare him. Surprised 
by a sudden flow of biood from an incurable cancer, 
knowing that her doom was certain, and that their 
happy wedded life was fast drawing to its end, she 
had the touching resolution to preserve her secret; 
while, all the time knowing,t as well as she, he never 
for a moment suffered her to guess his knowledge, or 
gave her the grief of seeing him suffer. It was the 
graceful symbol of the chivalrous devotion which had 
never wavered, it was an appropriate return for the 
inestimable services she had done him when in No- 
vein ber, 1868, he could offer her the peerage bestowed 
in acknowledgment of a distinguished career.” 

The picture which this writer draws of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s home life is a very pleasing one. It certainly 
startles us somewhat by its freedom ; for in this coun- 
try the press, while dealing roundly with the public 
acts of politicians, touches delicately, if at all, upon 
their domestic relations. The author of this deserip- 
tion, however, doubtless knew how much he could say 
of the two about whom he wrote, without displeas- 
ing the survivor. What he has told us will certainly 
do much to elevate that very remarkable man in the 
public esteem ; and it will also afford a lesson, and a 
model of wedded life, which may be useful in hum- 
bler spheres and widely distant lands. The notion 
that equaiity of intellect is a necessary element of 
wedded happiness might be dispelled by this exam- 
ple alone. Perfect affection on both sides supplies 
all deficiencies. ‘“‘ Lady Beaconsfield,” says that sin- 
gularly outspoken biographer, “‘ was very far from 
being a reserved woman. She must have often talked 
too fast and freely for her husband’s liking; occa- 
sionally the expressions of her artless admiration of 
him were caught up and colored, to be circulated 
as ‘good stories’ at dinner tables; but the intuitive 
instinct of her affection set a seal on her lips in the 
minutest matters where her talk might do him an 
injury. She was very much in his confidence, and 
she was never knewn to betray it. From their wed- 
ding day,” he continues, “the existence of the ,one 
was merged in that of the other. It was their mu- 
tual happiness that the wife lived only in the hus- 
band; the husband’s extraordinary career was the 
happy achievement of her life, and it was her pride 
to shine in the reflection of his fame.” 

The writer in the Times has omitted to add that 
the statesman who, in his later life, has been a de- 
voted husband, wasin his youth a no less devoted 
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son. This fact we learn from the best possible au- 
thority. His father, Isaac Disraeli, the well-known 
author of the “ Curiosities of Literature,’’ and many 
other works, has told the world, in the preface to his 
latest volume, the ‘‘ Amenities of Literature,” how, 
in the midst of his studies for that work, he was “‘ar- 
rested by the loss of his sight.” The book was never- 
theless completed, though in an abridged form ; and 
a touching paragraph in the preface informs us how 
it was done. “ The author of the present work,” he 
says, “is denied the satisfaction of reading a single 
line of it, yet he flatters himself that he shall not tres- 
pass on the indulgences he claims for any slight in- 
advertences. It has beén confided to one whose eyes 
unceasingly pursue the volume for him who can no 
more read, and whose eager har tracesthe thought 
ere it vanish in the thinking; but it is only a father 
who can conceive the affectionate patience of filial 
devotion.” Thus the virtues are-linked together; 
and in this case the grateful affection of the son fore- 
shadowed the tenderness which made what seemed 
an ill-assorted union a lifelony happiness. 





“LOVE IS en Aon.” 


BY WILLIAM = 

Ir is now some considerat#-,ime since the pupli- 
cation of the last volume of ‘* Earthly Paradise” 
completed a task as laborio§ind as fruitful as any 
that in our time has been cbhiyfaicled in poetry. Mr. 
Morris thenceforth became «f"acknowledged master 
of narrative verse, and a fb Bec gees from his pen 
is sure of many readers. yihis, his latest poem, 
the freshness, the grace,” “id the easy antique 
charm that held us captivé Ko his earlier muse, re- 
appear for our delight. ‘7 

The poem is in form a ‘yfnorality,” one of those 
medieval exhibitions from phich sprang the mod- 
ern drama. It is exhibited Sefore an Emperor and 
Empress newly married, atgl the peasants flock to 
see it. Their comments 0; the play and on each 
other make a fitting introd ction and conclusion to 
the main body of the work-¢ the morality itself. The 
plot is simple, as in all M?. Morris’s works. King 
Pharamond, victorious andSpowerful after five years’ 
struggle with his enemies is seized with a melan- 
choly, ceaseless and remefliless. His life is in dan- 
ger from it, and his faithful foster-father, Oliver, 
knows not what to do, when the king confides to 
him his secret. In his dreams nightly he sees, and 
for five years has seen, a2 woman fair as the day, 
to whom his heart is given. She has nerved his 
arm in battle; she has cheered his courage in ad- 
versity ; and now that his dangers are over, and his 
kingdom won, he must find her or die. They set 
out together. After many adventures, they find the 
longed-for maiden; and though King Pharamond 
never regains his kingdom, he is satisfied, knowing 
that “ Love is Enough.” 

The beauty of the poem is exquisite. It is written 
in the earliest of English metres—the alliterative 
unrhymed verse of Piers Ploughman, which in Mr. 
Morris's hands falls into such exquisite cadences 
that an Atheneum critie proposes it for the next 
translator of the Tliad. Interspersed with this are 
the songs in rhyme, where Love himself enters and 
the music swells to greet him. We have left ourselves 
but little space for extracts, but we must give this 
brief stanza:— 

“Love is Enough; tho’ the world be a-waning 
And we sa have no voice but the voice of com- 
a , 
Tho’ the sky be too dark for dim eyes to discover 
The gold cups and daisies fair blooming thereunder ; 
Tho’ the hills be held shadows, and the sea a dark 
wonder, 










And this day draw a veil over all deeds passed over ; 

Yet their hands shall not tremble, their feet shall 
not falter, 

The void shall not weary, the fear shall not alter 

supe lips and these eyes of the loved and the 
over.” 


And with this song, as sweet and Elizabethan as 
one of Shakspeare’s, we must close this short notice, 
which we hope will send many to the book :— 


“Dawn talks to-day 
Over dew gleaming flowers. 
Night flies away 
ill the resting of hours. 
Fresh are thy feet, 
And with dreams thine eyes glistening, 
Thy still lips are sweet, 
Tho’ the world is a listening. 
O love, set_a word in my mouth for our meeting! 
Cast thine arms round about me to stay my heart’s 


beating, 
O fresh day, O fair day, O long day made ours! 


Late oy shall greet eve, 
And the full blossoms shake, 
For the wind will not leave 
The tall trees while they wake 
Eyes soft with bliss, 
Come nigher and nigher; 
Sweet mouth I kiss, 
Tell me all thy desire. 
Let us speak, love, together some words of our story, 
That our lips as they part may remember the glory, 
O soft day, O calm day, made clear for our sake.” 





EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 


THE principle that women and men should receive 
the same payment for the same amount and quality 
of work is already accepted at Washington, as well 
as by one or two of the State governments, and will 
probably soon be admitted by all. It is plainly a 
just principle, but it will lead to some important re- 
sults, which ought to be carefully considered. The 
great and most natural sphere of public employment 
for women is in the teaching of the young. In some 
of the States, the women engaged in this occupation 
outnumber the men by more than three toone. It 
is not, however, merely their natural aptitude for the 
office which has caused them to be employed, but 
the less remuneration they require ; and they receive 
this inferior remuneration not because they are wo- 
men, but because they are inferior to the men in 
certain respects, and more especially in preparation 
and in that attention to their duties which comes 
from regarding their office as a lifelong profession. 
A young woman usually begins to teach as soon as 
she ceases to go to school. She takes no especial 
pains to fit herself for the duty, and she regards it 
merely as a temporary employment until she shall 
be married, or settled in life in some other way. No 
doubt many men take up the occupation in the same 
way, but a large number adopt it as the vocation of 
their lives, prepare themselves for it with care, as 
for a profession in which they hope to rise to emi- 
nence, and are constantly engaged in study and self- 
improvement with the same view. 

If it is decided that women engaged in teaching, 
as in any other public employment, shall receive the 
same pay as men, it will follow that they must make 
themselves equal to men in qualification for the 
office, or otherwise men will assuredly and very 
properly be preferred. If it becomes the general 
rule that teachers of both sexes must be paid alike, 
the result will be either that a much less number of 
women will be employed in that way than at present, 
or that women who intend to devote themselves to 
that occupation will have to prepare themselves for 
it much more thoroughly than many of them have 
heretofore done. There is little doubt that they will 
soon see this necessity, and that the result of the 
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hew system of equal payment will be at once to ele- 
vate their standard of acquirements, and to exalt 
the teachers themselves proportionately in the public 
esteem. When women of good natural talents de- 
vote the requisite time and attention to the work of 
fitting themselves for the duties of thiscalling, which 
seems to be peculiarly their own, there is no reason 
to fear that their claims to preference will not be 
gladly acknowledged. Equal payment for really 
equal work will then be assured to them bya higher 
law than any enactment of a legislature—the law of 
human nature, which makes school trustees, like all 
ther persons, desire to get the best return they can 
for their money. 


- a 


BARGAINING. 


OnE of the most unpleasant experiences of Ameri- 
can and English travellers on the continent of Europe, 
is the necessity which they soon find of acquiring the 
art of bargaining—or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say, of chaffering. We are accustomed, in 
general, to consider that the price which a respect- 
able merchant or dealer puts on his goods is the 
proper price, and to give it without hesitation if we 
want the goods. In France, and still more in Italy, 
this mode of buying would be utter extravagance. 
In the latter country it is said to be usually safe to 
offer a tradesman about the third part of the price 
he first demands. In France things are somewhat 
better, yet a great deal of shrewdness and determi- 
nation in bargaining are required to secure one 
against being overreached. 

A writer in an English periodical mentions some 
facts as instances of the kind of dealing which occurs 
in Paris. An American lady, attracted bya child’s 
straw hat in the window of a very respectable shop, 
went in and asked the price. She was told sixteen 
francs, or something over three dollars, for an arti- 
cle which could have been bought in London for one- 
third of that price. She declined to purchase, and 
on going out told the circumstances to her friend, a 
French lady, with whom she was walking, and who 
had waited for her outside the shop. The French 
lady thereupon went in alone, and succeeded in pur- 
chasing the hat for her friend for six francs. 

As an experiment, two French gentlemen, each 
accompanied by his wife, made the tour of the central 
markets in Paris, to lay in their provisions for the 
day—fish, vegetables, butchers’ meat, poultry, and 
the like. The two couples had precisely the same 
list of articles to purchase, and they made their 
rounds with an interval of only half an hour between 
them. It was agreed that the one couple should take 
everything at the price asked, and the other should 
bargain, and get the things as cheaply as possible. 
It was predicted that the former couple would have 
to pay twice as much as the latter. The actual re- 
sult was that the non-bargaining pair paid more than 
three times as much as the other. 

This habit of dealing shows an obtuseness of moral 
principle. The seller who asks more than the proper 
market value of his wares seeks to take advantage 
of the ignorance of his customer. The purchaser 
who tries to beat down the price below the market 
value seeks to take advantage of the necessity of the 
seller. These principles are well understood in this 
country and in England, and are generally, though 
certainly not always, acted on. Perhaps there is 
nothing which marks so surely the progress of a 
country in morality and intelligence as the “one 
price” system of trade, and the disuse of the custom 
of “ beating down.” On the other hand, the capacity 
for bargaining, in another and better sense—that is, 
for judging of the quality of goods, and knowing how, 





when, and where to purchase them at the best ad- 
vantage—is a faculty of great value to every one, and 
to none more than to housekeepers. The art of mak- 
ing the most of one’s means, without stinginess or 
injustice to others, is a most valuable accomplish- 
ment—very different indeed from the habit of chaf- 
fering and cheapening, which sometimes actually 
results in extravagance, by inducing the purchase of 
things the buyer does not really need. 





Tue following extract is from a most interesting 
memoir of the late Dr. Meigs, of Philadelphia, by his 
son, Dr. J. F. Meigs. Dr. Meigs’ long and useful life 
as a practitioner of one of the most difficult branches 
of medicine, and the intimate relations into which 
that profession brought him with women, are alike 
guarantees of the fidelity of the picture :— 


“Are you not aware that the elegance and the 
polish of the Christian nations are due to the pre- 
sence of the sex in society, notin the zenana? Do 
you not perceive that music, painting, poetry, and 
the arts of elegance, sae! fashion (that potent 
spell), are of her, and through her,andinher? Ver- 
sailles and Marly and the Trianons had never been 
built for men. The loom blends and sets forth the 
dyes that add richer reflections to her bloom: the 
wheel flies for polishing the diamond that is to flash 
in impotent rivalry before her eyes. Sea and land 
are ransacked of their treasures for her; and the 
very air yields its egrets, and Marabous, and para- 
dise birds, that may add piquancy to her style, and 
grace to her gesture. Even literature and the sci- 
ences are in good measure due to her patronage and 
approbation, which is the motive-power to all manly 
endeavor. This is true, since, but for her approvin 
smile, and her rewarding caress, what is thereshoul 
stir man from the sole, the dire, the unremitted com- 
— to act that he may live? With woman for 

is companion, he acts not only that he may live, but 
that he may live like-a Christian and like a gentie- 
man.’ 

Again he says: “ The femaleis naturally religious. 
Hers is a pious mind. Her confiding mind leads her 
more readily than man to accept the proffered grace 
of the Gospel. If an undevout astronomer is mad, 
what shall we say of an irreligious woman? See 
how the temples of the Christian worship are filled 
with women. . . . . Itis not until she comes be- 
side him, in view of the people, that man ceases to 
be barbarous, and cruel, and ignorant. 

“She spreads abroad the light of civilization and 
improvement as soon as she issues from the prison 
of the harem or zenana, to live with him in the par- 
lor. Who made us human? Whose were the hands 
that led us to kneel down, and whose the lips that 
taught our infant voices the earliest invocations to 
Heaven?” 


Dr. Meigs died in Philadelphia, June 22, 1869, at the 
age of 77, full of years and honors. By none should 
his memory be more cherished than by the women 
whose worth he so highly appreciated and for, whom 
his sympathy was ever ready. 





CHARITY. 


PuRE in her airn, and in her temper mild 
Her wisdom seems the weakness of a child; 
She makes excuses where she might condemn; 
Reviled by those that hate her, prays for them. 
Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast ; 
The worse suxgested, she believes the best; 
Not soon provok’d, however stung and teas'd, 
And, if perhaps made angry soon appeas’d ; 
She rather waves than will dispute 1er right, 
And injured, makes forgiveness her delight. 
COWPER. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A NOVEL SUBJECT FOR A PRIzE.—Prizes in colleges 
are usually given only for intellectual proficiency. 
But a “ Western college,” it is stated, has gone out 
of the beaten track, and has offered a “prize for 
good manners.”” Now genuine good manners spring 
from moral qualities—kindness, modesty, and a re- 
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gard for the rights of others. There is no doubt 
that these qualities may be cultivated and improved, 
as much as those of the intellect. This Western col- 
lege has set a good example, which well deserves to 
be followed. 

TARTAR Lapres.—The following extract from an 
account, given in an English journal, of the habits 
and character of Tartar ladies of rank, seems to af- 
ford a rather notable specimen of what is known as 
jumping to a conclusion. If these dames are so 
completely secluded that their nearest relatives can- 
not see them, how did the writer discover that they 
are “happy?” We suspect that their bliss exists 
only in his ignorance :— 

“The lives of Asiatic Tartar women of the higher 
classes are thoroughly aimless and uneventful, their 
only business being to eat, dress, and sleep. Their 
costume is very rich and elegant. The dress of one 
lady of rank, including jewelry, frequently costs*no 
less than a thousand pounds. English cxunepenace 
thus finds a parallel; though, to be sure, our belles 
seem to have more inducements to squander money 
recklessly for the purpose of self-adornment than 
their Tartar sisters, who are kept entirely secluded 
in the houses and harems of their parents and hus- 
band. They are allowed to remove their thick veils 
in their bedroom alone; not their brothers, nor even 
their own uncles and cousins, are permitted to be- 
hold their features. The principal interest they 
have in life is a desire to please their exacting lords, 
and to this task all their energies are bent. They 
use cosmetics freely, and spend hours in dressing, 
varying the monotony of their dozing existence by 
making and drinking copious draughts of strong 
sreen tea, and consuming quantities of sweetmeats, 
and other rich mixtures. They have no aims, no 
ambitions, few pleasures, and yet are happy. Is it 
true that with enlightenment comes discontent?” 


A FREencH Opinion or Sroves.—It appears that 
cast-iron stoves have lately been introduced into 
France, and very evil effects are ascribed to them. 
Dr. Carret, one of the physicians of the hospital in 
Chamberry, denounces them with emphasis, and 
brings forward various facts in support of his objec- 
tions. He observed, for example, that during an 
epidemic which prevailed in Savoy, all the inhabi- 
tants who were affected by it used cast-iron stoves, 
while those who used other medes of heating es- 
caped. He thought also he could trace the outbreak 
of typhoid fever in an institution in Chamberry to a 
large iron stove in the dormitory of the establish- 
ment. There may be some mistake or exaggeration 
in these statements, but there can be no doubt that 
close cast-iron stoves are injurious to health. It is 
truc that the ill effects may be guarded against by 
precautions which the French have probably not yet 
learned to take, such as keeping water constaritly on 
the stove, to prevent the air from becoming too dry; 
maintaining a good ventilation in the room, and tak- 
ing care that the stove never becomes red hot. But 
it will be a happy day for our households when the 
“stove demon,” as an energetic English traveller 
once called it, is exorcised from them, and replaced 
by some equally convenient and more healthful con- 
trivance. ; 


DEACONESSES IN AMERICA.—The ceremony of ad- 
mitting a deaconess into the Episcopal Church was 
made the, occasion of a special service recently in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Bishop Littlejohn preached the 
discourse from the text in the Epistle to Philippians, 
iv. 3, “And I entreat thee also, true yokefellow, 
help those women which labored with me in the 
gospel.” Rev. Dr. Walbridge presented the candi- 
date. She kneeled before the bishop, who fullowed 
in a general way the Ordination of Deacons as con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer. 





Health Department. 


SPRAIN—OR STRAIN. 

Turis painful injury is the result of forcible over- 
stretching of the ligaments—of a joint. In their 
natural state, the ligaments are but slightly sensi- 
tive; but when overstretched, they are acutely so; 
there are few, perhaps, who have not, in a greater 
or less degree, experienced the sickening pain of a 
sprained wrist or ankle, the two joints which are 
most frequently the seat of the injury; their liability 
arising from their immobility, compared with such 
a joint as the shoulder, which is more liable to dislo- 
cation. A sprain is attended with pain, which, per- 
haps, causes faintness or vomiting ; when this passes 
off, it is found that the joint cannot be employed as 
usual, every attempt renewing the suffering ; shortly 
swelling comes on, followed by the heat and pain of 
inflammation. _ Aninjury of this kind, it need hardly 
be said, should not be slighted, for should it be so, 
in some constitutions it may lay the foundation of 
irremediable disease. Few, perhaps, have either the 
power or the will to neglect a strain at first, but very 
many are inclined to rebel against the rest and con- 
finement necessary for its perfect cure, which ought 
to be effected before the joint is brought into active 
use. When asprain has occurred, complete rest is 
the first necessity, accompanied by the soothing 
influences of fomentation and poultice, well and tho- 
roughiy made use of, from the very first; the early 
employment of the remedies doing much to alleviate 


| the suffering. When, in the course of a few hours, 
| inflammatory signs appear, six, eight, or ten leeches 


may be applied around the joint with advantage, 
and if the patient is of at all full habit, a few doses 
of purgative medicine should be given. To allay the 
pain, six or eight grains of Dover’s powder, witha 
couple of grains of calomel, may be given at night, 
and followed in the morning by a Seidlitz powder, 
or some other purgative. After the joint has been 
soothed for some days by rest, with poultices, and 
fomentations, it will be advisable to change these 
applications for a bandage, which is. to be kept 
wet with tepid water, lightly applied to the injured 
part, which, if agreeable to the f2elings of the pa- 
tient, may be enveloped in some warm material. In 
such injuries, regulation of the temperature, the 
employment of heat or cold in the treatment, is al- 
ways best ruled by the feelings of the patient. In 
some few cases, even from the beginning, cold lo- 
tions, such as the lead of the spirit lotion, etc., are 
found most soothing, and then it is right to use 
them, at least. as long as they prove agreeable; but 
more frequently warmth, with moisture, is preferred 
and preferable. The bandage at first applied lightly 
may gradually be used to exert more pressure, and 
to give more support, and the tepid applications 
may be exchanged for cold ones. As soon as it can 
be borne, friction night and morning with the soap 
liniment or soap and opium liniment will be found 
agreeable and serviceable. Lastly, instead of the 
morning rubbing, the cold-water douche—the pump 
is a common and very good form—must be used to 
give strength and tone. For the latter purpose, salt 
water or sea water is perhaps preferable to fresh; 
whichever is employed, it ought to be continued till 
the joint aches slightly, the after-reaction being 
promoted by rubbing well with a towel. It is re- 
peated, too great caution cannot be used in bringing 
a joint, which has been sprained, into use, and espe- 
cially if the subject of the accident is at all of a 
scrofulous habit. Although the treatment of a 
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sprain is perhaps neither difficult nor complicated, 
the discrimination of the accident in the first in- 
stance is sometimes by no means easy even to a sur- 
geon; for when much swelling has supervened, and 
when every slight movement is torture to a patient, 
there is much difficulty in coming to a decision re- 
specting the exact nature of the injury, and in de- 
ciding whether or not the sprain is complicated with 
more or less fracture or displacement. On this ac- 
count it is desirable that these accidents should be 
early examined by a medical man ; for it is too late, 
after weeks of poulticing, and bandaging, and rub. 
bing, to find out that the so-called sprain is a frac- 
ture or dislocation. The swelling of a sprain is 
sometimes colorless, but more generally it is colored 





from the effusion of blood under the ski; as thisis | 


gradually absorbed in the process of cure, the varia- 
tion from “black and blue” to greenish and to 
yellow, etc., takes place. 


Literary Botices. 





From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PEMBERTON; or, One Hundred Years Ago. By 
Henry Peterson, author of ‘“‘ The Modern Job,” etc. 
This is a story of more than ordinary interest, which 
takes for its theme one of the most important events 
of the Revolutionary war—the treason of Arnold, 
and the unhappy part played in it by Major André, 
There is a web of romance woven around the story 
which greatly adds to its interest. 

AN ORPHAN OF THE OLD DOMINION. Her 
Trials and Travels. Embracing a History of her 
Life, taken principally from her Journals and Let- 
ters. By LuminaSilvervale. Tothe personal friends 
and acquaintances of the author, who is probably 
the heroine also modestly described in the third per- 
son, this book no doubt possesses considerable inte- 
rest, detailing circumstantially as it does, all the 
events, important and unimportant, of her life. To 
those who have a special fondness for reading 
records of foreign travel, this volume will also prove 
attractive, though the narrative is for the most part 
confined to trivial events, and the observation of the 
narrator superficial. 

A TWOFOLD LIFE. By Wilhelmina von Hillern. 
Translated from the German by M. §., translator of 
‘*By his own Might.” This is an ingenious story, 
well and forcibly written. 

MARIE DEREILLE. A Story of a French Board- 
ing-School. From the French of Madame Guizot de 
Witt, author of “ Motherless,” ete. Translated by 


Mary G. Wells. A story of the best phases of French | 


domestic and school life, likely to interest juvenile 
readers, and at the same time do them no harm. 
MAN IS LOVE. An American Story. By One 
Who Knows. A story founded on the recent rebel- 
lion, somewhat sensational in character. 
BEECHWOOD. By Rebecca Ruter Springer. This 
volume purports to be the journal of a young girl. 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia:— 

REVIEWS AND ESSAYS ON ART, LITERA- 
TURE, AND SCIENCE. By Almira Lincoln Phelps, 
author of “ Lincoln’s Botanies,” ete. A collection of 
sprightly and elegantly written critiques on art and 
artists, books and authors, and other subjects of 
interest. These are not very profound, but they 
display thorough understanding of the subject or 
person discussed, and will impart correct ideas and 
convey real information to the reader. The author 
of this book, Mrs. Phelps, isa representative Ameri- 


| can lady, and by her pen has added greatly to the 


treasury of American literature, both in the fields of 
| useful knowledge and of fiction. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BRoTHERS, Phila. :— 

TREASON AT HOME. A Novel. By Mrs. Green- 
ough. Those who like English society novels, filled 
with plots and counterplots, and with somewhat 
apocryphal descriptions of English manners. and 
character, will probably be pleased with this book. 
Its style is lively and entertaining. 

MADAME DE CHAMBLAY. A Novel. 
exander Dumas. 

THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE; or, The 
Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant. 
By a Lady who has been almost “ Worried to Death.” 
| Although this is a new edition of an old book, it will 
bear re-reading. It is an amusing and telling satire 
on the difficulties of the “servant question,” difficul- 
| ties which seem every year to increase, rather than 
to diminish. 

FRANK FAIRLEIGH. By Frank E. Smedley, 
author of ‘‘ Harry Coverdale’s Courtship,” etc. 


By Al- 





From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprycort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WONDERS OF SCULPTURE. By Louis Viardot. 
A more useful book for giving the people a knowl- 
edge of the rise and history of the art of sculpture 
could not well be planned. The knowledge it im- 
parts, though necessarily restricted to certain limits, 
is comprehensive in its character; and the man who 
makes himself master of it all, will find himself pos- 
sessing more than ordinary information in matters 
of art. The volume is not, however, a dry text-book, 
but is really interesting reading, and profusely illus- 
trated with cuts, excellent in design, but some of 
them poor in execution, illustrative of ancient statu- 
ary, torsos, etc. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
| B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 
LADY SWEETAPPLE; or, Three to One. By 
| George Webbe Dasent, D.C. L., author of “ Annals 
of an Eventful Life.” This is a novel of English 
life, about the wiles, the trials, and the disappoint- 
ments of a rich and pretty young widow, who was 
called “ my lady,” but who saw the man she adored 
and coveted carried off by a governess. 

THE SPY. A Tale of the Neutral Ground. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated by F. 0. C. Darley. 

From Dopp & Mzap, New York, through Smita, 
ENGLISH, & Co., Philadelphia :— 
| LITTLE HODGE. By the author of “Ginx’s 
Baby.” This volume promises to be no less a suc- 
| cess than “Ginx’s Baby,” which was popular both in 
| this country and in England. ‘“ Little Hodge” is de- 
| signed to show the condition of the English poor— 

especially the laboring classes in the country, though 
| it illustrates incidentally the absurdities of the ‘red 
| tape” formalities of the English poor laws. Itisa 
| powerful satire on the condition of affairs in that 
country. At the same time some parts of the story 
| are deeply pathetic. The author attempts to point 
out remedies for many of the evils which he deseribes, 
among which remedies he suggests a removal of the 
surplus population. The poorest character in the 
| book is that of an American who is the traditional 
| stage Yankee. Mr. Jenkins, the author, who was 
| born in Canada and studied for his profession in 
Philadelphia, ought to be able to describe our na- 
| tional characteristics more truly and with less exag- 
| geration. Mr. Jenkins proposes to come to America 








| shortly, on a literary tour. If his lectures prove as 
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witty, as 5 pungent, as satirical, aad withal a as 1 tensh- 
ing as the two books by which he is known to the 
public, his lecturing tour can hardly fail to be a suc- 
cess. 

From J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Liprixcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, from the 
Creation of Man till the Present Time. By William 
Francis Collier, LL. D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Edited by an experienced American teacher. The 
character and aim of this book can best be briefly de- 
scribed by an extract from its preface. ‘* When we, 
whose minds are ripe and strong, consider how little 
of Gibbon and Macaulay we can remember beyond 
their very brilliant passages, we shall at once see the 
folly of expecting young and tender memories to re- 
tain more than the great events of history. What 
these great events are the young need to be told, or 
else their after-reading will be confused and weari- 
some.” The volume givesa brief yet clear history of 
the Christian Era, and is designed to be used either 
as a text-book in schools or for general reading. 

MANUAL OF LAND SURVEYING, with Tables. 
By David Murray, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Rutgers College. This book is intended 
for a text-book in the branch of practical mathema- 
tics of which it treats, and also as a manual for the 
use of the surveyor. It is a book especially adapted 
to American use, as the methods and instruments 
described are mainly those which prevail in Ameri- 
can practice. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION HousE, New York :— 

LIQUOR LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Prohibitory, License, Local Option, and Civil Dam- 
age Laws. 

TEMPERANCE EXERCISE. A Sabbath School 
Concert Exercise. Arranged by Rev. Edmund Clark. 


From RoBERTS BRotTuHeErs, Boston :— 

LOVE IS ENOUGH. By William Morris. We 
have devoted an article in our Editor’s Table of this 
month to this charming poem, and need here only 
say that it is in the oldest of English metres, which 
likewise is one of the most melodious, and which the 
author’s art has enriched with alliteration and as- 
sonance, after the Saxon fashion; that the story is 
indicated by the title; and thatit is one of the sweet- 
est and most complete love poems in the language. 
Mr. Morris is a great master of narrative verse. 


From LEE & SHeparpD, Boston, through CLAXx- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

CROSS AND CRESCENT; or, Young America in 
Turkey and Greece. A Story of Travel and Adven- 
ture. By William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 

THE TREASURE OF THE SEAS. By Prof. James 
de Mille, author of “The B. O. W. C.,” ete. This 
volume, and the one whose title precedes it, are alike 
intended for the reading of young folk, and are both 
entertaining and instructive. ‘Crossand Crescent” 
belongs to and is the third volume of the second se- 
ries of ‘Young Ameriea Abroad.” ‘The Treasure 
of the Seas” is the sixth and the last of the “ B. O. 
W. C.”’ series. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM STAGE: A Series of 
Original Dramas, Comedies, Farces, and Enter- 
tainments for Amateur Theatricals and School Ez- 
hibitions. By George M. Baker, author of “The 
Mimie Stage,” etc. A book which will meet a need 
much felt, and only partially supplied, of plays of va- 
rious characters, simplified in costumes, scenery, cha- 
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| racters, and general plan, to the wants of amateurs, 











and which shall be at the same time unobjectionable 
in point of morals. We give the volume our hearty 
recommendation. 

SOCIAL CHARADES, and Parlor Operas. By M. 
T. Calder. A book the titie of which will recommend 
it to those in search for parlor recreations. It is ex- 
cellent of its kind. 

KENTUCKY'S LOVE; or, Roughing it Around 
Paris. By Edward King, author of “ My Paris.” A 
romantic story wound in and out, like a thread, 
among the events of the recent siege of Paris. Its 
style is cert*inly original. 


From J. E. TILtTon & Co., Boston :— 

SONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. By Uncle Willis. 
Children love poetry and pictures. They find both 
between the covers of this beautifully bound book. 
The poems are selected with great care and judg- 
ment from the works of the best English and Ameri- 
can authors, and are of a character that vill suit the 
comprehension of the youngest reader, at the same 
time they will be read with pleasure by older people. 
Many of these poems are by Jane Taylor, the espe- 
cial poet of childhood; others are by Tennyson, 
George Macdonald, Lucy Larcom, and others. 

From Henry C. Lz, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Assisted 
vs I. Minis pays, Ml D. January, 1873. 





APRIL, on 


A HANDSOME steel plate—‘‘ The Herald of Spring,’’ 
is presented to the patrons of Gopey for this month. 
Oo comet of hope, and love, and youth, and glad- 


Wide. winged emblem! brightest, best, and fairest! 
Whemee ¢ coment thou, when, with dark winter's sad- 


The | teats that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest? 
Sister of joy thou art the child that wearest 

= mother’s dying smile, tender and sweet; 

vy sh mother Autumn, for whose grave thou ‘pearest 
es 


en and beams like flow ers, with gentle 
Disturbing not the leaves, which are her winding 
sheet.—SHELLEY. 

And in addition there is also given a fine colored 
Spring fashion-plate, with numerous other wood-cut 
designs of costumes for the season. A smoking-cap 
printed in colors; bonnets, cloaks, and a variety of 
articles for the toilet. 

Our CHROMO.—We were somewhat relieved of the 
mortification experienced in not being able to fur- 
nish “Our Darling” to a numerous body of our sub- 
scribers at the proper time, by the patience they 
displayed in waiting for them without grumbling. 
They were. well aware that the fault did not lie with 
ourselves, having always been punctual in everything 
that has been promised. But we are happy to say 
that all are now supplied, and universal satisfaction 
has been given. 

WHAT would we do without GopEy? inquires the 
editor of the Journal, published at Middletown, 
Ohio. It supplies a place in the. household that no 
other magazine could fill, because it always contains 
gems for the youngest as well as the oldest, and it is 
a mutual friend. 
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DEATH OF JESSE GEORGE.—There died lately at 
the old homestead in the West Park, Jesse George 
the philanthropic citizen, and an old and well-known 
resident of Philadelphia, from whom GEORGE'S 
HILL, renowned throughout the length and breadth 
of the Union, takes its name. The deceased was 
born tn a house situated in the vicinity of Second 
and Market Streets, which was demolished years 
ago, on the 2d of November, 1785; and at the time of 
his death was in his eighty-eighth year. Jesse 
George, during his more mature years, took an ac- 
tive interest in all the improvements of the city, and, 
when the occasion demanded, was always ready to 
contribute liberally. 

His parents owned the extensive tract of land con- 
fined within the limits of the West Park, and lived 
at the old homestead, which he has always madé his 
home, and he is the last of a family of four sons and 
two daughters, none of whom were ever married. 
He resided in the old mansion back of George’s Hill 
for many years, with his sister Rebecca, who died 
about three years ago, since which time he has lived 
alone with his servants. He was kind and generous, 
and took great pride in the improvement and growth 
of his native city. The beautiful adjunct of the 
Park, now known ‘as George’s Hill, formed a promi- 
nent feature of his patrimonial estate, and he long 
conceived the idea of having it incorporated with 
the Park. 

On the 11th of December, 1868, he made a proposal 
to the Commissioners of Fairmount Park, offering 
eighty-three acres of his estate as a portion of the 
domain of the Park as a gift to the city, reserving 
only an annual payment of $4000 during his lifetime, 
and $1000 per annum to his sister Rebecca. The 
commission accepted the generous gift. 

By his demise the property will revert to the city 
in fee simple and forever; the extensive tract of 
eighty-three acres, which is valued at $100,000, will 
form a portion of the Park. 

The deceased took a zealous interest in the Cen- 
tennial scheme from its conception, and subscribed 
$5000 to the fund, and part of the buildings for the 
great Exposition will be’ erected upon the George 
estate, a fact of which he was truly proud. 

Socially, in his more youthful days, his company 
was much courted, but his companions had dropped 
off, one by one, of late years, until there is scarcely 
one remaining. He leaves a large estate. The old 
George family has become almost extinct, there be- 
ing but three living descendants. By the members 
of the Society of Friends, Jesse George was well 
known, and by them, as well as by all the citizens of 
Philadelphia—who owe him a lasting gratitude for 
the imperishable gift which he has left behind, rich 
as well as poor—he will be mourned. 

THE Union, published at Newville, Pa., says: ‘No 
one can look at GopEyY’s Lapy’s Book without an 
expression of surprise at the vast amount of first- 
class matter, beautiful engravings, and fashion 
plates.” And the Herald, of Grand Haven, Mich., 
also says: “That it contains, as usual, several of 
those readable and well-written short stories, which 
we can recommend for the reading of ladies and 
young people, in contradistinction to the sensational 
and trashy articles with which other literary produc- 
tions are cursed.”’ 

A CHANCE STILL FOR THE PREMIUM. — Parties 
should not be deterred by the lateness of the season 
from subscribing to the Book, for fear that they 
would not procure the Chromo. We beg to inform 
all such that a subscription at any time will insure 
their receiving it. 





Take Your Own County Papers.—This is what 
we have always contended for. If you do not en- 
courage the enterprise of publishers who are en- 
deavoring to disseminate information throughout 
the region in which you reside, you will find that in 
those parts of the country where the inhabitants do 
encourage the circulation of their papers, that the 
prosperity of the people there will be far ahead of 
yourown. Inmany instances, a refusal to encourage 
the enterprise of the publisher, is due to the fact 
that a better paper is found elsewhere. And why? 
Because your own paper has sunk its capital in en- 
deavoring to get up a paying circulation, the propri- 
etor cannot afford to make his paper any better. The 
following appeal that we clip from one of our ex- 
changes exhibits a proper spirit. The publisher is 
determined to succeed; and we think a paper of 
that class should. . Read what he says :— 

“There is one more journal which we think has 
greater claims upon the people of Union than alt 
others, and we don’t see how any family can do 
without it. . We allude to the Weekly Union Times, 
This journal is exclusively devoted to the best inte- 
rests of the forte of Union, of all vocations and 
conditions. If it was well patronized, we know it 
would be enlarged, and made the bestcountry paper 
in the State. Individually we feel a deep interest in 
its prosperity, and ask our friends to canvass their 
neighborhoods for it.”— Times, Union C. H., 8. C. 


WE wish to call the attention of our lady friends to 
the class of dress goods advertised by the firm of 
Peake, Opdyke, & Co., New York—the Buffalo and 
Otter Brands of Alpacas, and the Beaver Brand of 
silk-finished pure mohair for spring wear. Their al- 
paca goods are of a quality that is very desirable for 
the spring and summer season. The Beaver brand 
makes a remarkably stylish toilet. It is exceedingly 
fine, and possesses that brilliant lustre which is alto- 
gether lacking in other goods of the class. It is also 
finished alike on both sides—an important point in 
its favor, when one remembers that in such a case a 
dress may be reversed or altered with impunity. 
These beautiful goods are sold by most of the lead- 
ing dry goods retailers in the United States. They 
are also importers of an excellent quality of Irish 
linens and linen cambric handkerchiefs. 


A SURPRISING. AND WONDERFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
—A young ladyin this city who is employed in a large 
manufactory has accomplished the extraordinary 
feat of working 1200 buttonholes per day, 7200 per 
week, on the AMERICAN SEWING MAcHINE. This is 
a truly wonderful machine and exemplifies the state 
of perfection to which all manner of sewing has been 
brought by machinery. It would be an hour weil 
spent tocallat their salesrooms, 1318 Chestnut Street 

hiladelphia, and witness the perfect working o 
this machine in the turning out of Buttonholes, Em- 
broidery, and Piain Sewing. The American Machine 
deserves the especial patronage of Philadelphians, as 
it is manufactured in this city and gives employment 
to a small army of its citizens. . 


CLUBBING WITH THE PRESS.—The following ex- 
changes have united the Lapy’s Book in a club 
with their papers :— 

Journal, Oquawka, Ill. Magnet, Big Rapids, Mich. 
News, North Adams, Mass. Herald, roodstock, 
Va. Gazette, Dycroburg, Tenn. Cometand Adver- 
tiser, St. Michaels, Md. Gazette, West Union, Ohio. 
Courier, Seneca, Kansas. Record, Tecumseh, Mich. 
Herald, Laporte, Ind. Eagle, Marietta, Wis. 


LovE or CountTRY.—The dying words of the late 
L. D. Shewcll, who died on the steamer Adriatic, on 
a late voyage to this country were: “‘ Turn my face 
in the direction of America, that I may look towards 
my native country.” 
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HOLLOWAY’s MusiIcaAL MONTHLY for April re- 
prints Foster’s beautiful song, All Day Long, alone 
worth the price of the number. There are other 
choice pieces beside, making the number a very at- 
tractive one. Price 40 cents, or for $1 the three latest 
numbers will be sent to any address. 

New Sheet Music.—Spring Schottische, by Mack, 
elegantly illustrated, 40 cents. Cornell University 
Polka, Rudloff, handsome title page, 50. Emilien 
Polka, brilliant, Rudloff, 30. Weare continually re- 
printing these 5 easy pieces by Mack: Homestead 
Waltz, Bright Jewels Waltz, Beverly Galop, Lottie 
Mazourka, and Wyoming March, each 20. Also: 
The Broken Lily, a sweet song by Little Maud, 30. 
Something Sweet, as sweet as its name, 20. Heart of 
Mine, by Lenhart, 20, and Bring Me Blue Violets, by 
Coralie Bell, 30. Address orders only to J. Starr 
Holloway, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadélphia. 


THE GREAT ATTRACTION.—The great attraction of 
this week is the magnificent new rooms of the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company, at the corner of Superior 
and Bond Streets. Crowds of people may be seen in 
and about the my at any hour of the day or eve- 
ning, gazing at the superb carpets, the frescoing, the 
gilt chandeliers, the wonderfully carved counters, 
and the general elegance of everything about. A 
prominent business man of this city remarked, after 
going the rounds of the place that, “This is up to 
the style of the Erie Railway offices in New York.” 
The lady visitors, almost without exception, sit down 
and try one of the machines and always conclude 
that the Wilson. Underfeed Sewing Machine is the 
nicest feature of the admirable concern. And they 
are not mistaken. In beauty of form and finish, in 
ease and precision of work, and in perfect capacity 
for any kind of sewing the Wilson machine is unsur- 
passed. Call at the new rooms and see it work.— 
Cleveland Daily Leader. 

Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and in ail other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns. 


DRUNKARDS in Scotland at one time were punished 
by being condemned to the “jogges” (pronounced 
“joogs”). This consisted of an iron chain fastened 
to the church door and ending in a collar for the 
neck of the unfortunate sot, who must have felt a 
little awkward as the congregation filed into the 
place of worship, while he remained a helpless mark 
for the attention of wasps, flies, and boys. If this 
practice still continues in the city of Glasgow, no 
wonder the price of iron has gone up so high in the 
old country. 


Wuose FAvLtT Is 1T?—A young lady of New York, 
aged ten, wanted to borrow her mother’s solitaire 
diamond to attend a children’s ball, so that the 
other girls might think she was engaged. There is 
certainly a defect in the education of that young lady. 

MoraL COURAGE. — Have the courage to speak 
your mind when it is necessary to do so, and to hold 
your tongue when it is better that you should be 
silent. Have the courage to speak to a poor friend 
in a threadbare coat, even in the street, and when a 
rich one is nigh; the effort is less than many take it 
to be, and the act is worthy a king. Have the 
courage to adhere to a first resolution when you 
cannot change it for a better, and to abandon it at 
the eleventh hour upon conviction. Have the cour- 
age to say you hate the “ polka,” and prefer an Eng- 
lish song to an Italfan “piece of music,” if such be 
your taste. Have the courage to wear your old gar- 
ments till you can pay for new ones. Have the 
courage to pass the bottle without filling your glass, 
when you have reasons for so doing, and to laugh at 
those who urge you to the contrary. Have the 
courage to prefer propriety to fashion—one is but 
the abuse of the other. 











THE frozen well of Brandon, Vt., was long since 
the subject of scientific interest, and still continues 
to be. Itis forty-one feet deep. It was dug in 1854, 
but was eventually abandoned. It has been found 
that if the winter ice was not removed when the 
weather was quite warm, the water remained frozen 
throughout the hottest months. During April last 
ice twenty inches in thickness was taken out, but as 
the weather at that time was chilly, freezing again 
took place. On July 16 the temperature in the shade 
was eighty-five degrees; at two feet from the surface 
of the ice in the well the mercury sank to thirty-two 
degrees. In 1860 four shafts were sunk in immediate 
proximity to the well without striking frozen ground ; 
a fifth endeavor was more successful, but the experi- 
ment was never completed, though we learn that it 
will be once more undertaken next summer. There 
is considerable speculation in scientific circles as to 
why this particular locality, possibly 200 feet square, 
should permit the winter cold to descend through 
twelve to twenty-nine feet of clay and gravel, and 
freeze a mass of material averaging fourteen feet 
thick, and yet not affect any similar spot composed 
of a like strata. 


“THE Paris Society for the Protection of Infancy 
state that out of 100 children born in France who 
remain with their mothers during the first year, 90 
survive, whereas out of the same riumber put out to 
nurse for the same period 50 only are alive at the end 
of the year.” 


How much better would it be if parents should 
take care of their own offspring! Inhuman conduct 
this putting out children to nurse. 





A curious case of lead poisoning is reported from 
Portland, Me. The patient in whom the symptoms 
appeared was wounded in the thigh by a Minie bul- } 
let eight years ago, and the bullet could not be found 
at the time. He has suffered somewhat ever since. 
A surgical examination was made, which resulted in 
the discovery of the ballinthe thigh. The bullet was 
incased in a bony substance of about the size of a 
goose’s egg, the shell of which was one-fourth of an 
inch thick. The bullet hag been tumbling about in 
this cavity for eight years, and become worn and 
polished as smoothly as though it had been done on 
anemery wheel. Sufficient amount of the lead, how- 
ever, had permeated the encasing and entered the 
system to produce lead poisoning, which would have 
proved fatal in a short time but for the timely relief 
afforded. 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 

“Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10; 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 


“THe daughter of a wealthy merchant of Boston is 
reported to be engaged to an Italian nobleman, and 
itis further stated that the marriage is only deferred 
until the bridegroom receives a remittance from 
home to enable him to buy a new pair of boots.” 

This is about the most decent Itallan nobleman we 
have heard of. Usually they leave their wealthy 
American father-in-law to pay for their boots, and 
other matters. 
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PLEASANT PINE PLAINS, Jan., 1873. 

Mr. Gover: I did not think to trouble you again 
with my epistles, but really I cannot resist the tempt- 
ation of telling you about Miss Polly Ann Peachblos- 
som's wedding, which took place a few weeks since. 
The girls wanted me to write you beforehand to ask 
your advice and opinion about their dresses for the 
occasion, and various other matters, for they said 
they wanted the wedding conducted very stylishly, 
now that Pleasant Pine Plains was becoming such a 
fashionable place. But I told them very bluntly I 
would not, for I did not think it was right to annoy 
Mr. Godey with so many useless questions ; we would 
just discuss the matter among ourselves, and do the 
best we could. They took my advice, so we met in 
conclave and arranged it all ourselves. 

Miss Araminta Jones, before leaving for the city, 
told the bride she must dress in pure white, with a 
wreath of orange flowers and a veil; and that ac- 
cording to her taste, the bridemaids ought to wear 
dresses of “‘ashes of roses,’ trimmed with silver 
stars and white lace. We did not know where to get 
the silver stars, and were greatly puzzled to know 
what color ashes of roses was, and we were ashamed 
to write to Miss Araminta and expose our ignorance 
by asking her. Miss Araminta takes great pride in 
dictating about bridal dresses and wedding fixing; it 
is to her the most delightful thing next to being led 
to the altar herself. 

Sally Sapiens said if it was the rosy time of the year 
she would burn some roses and let us see the ashes, 
so we would know what color they were. I told them 
I thought to come as near it as guesswork could; they 
had better trim their dresses with flounces, a pink one 
and an ash-colored one alternate. 

“Yes,’’ says Sally Sapiens, “that will look a little 
more lively, and do you not think, Mrs. Worthy, that 
something green mixed with it will be appropriate?” 

I wish that girl would stay at home, she is so pert. 
She told them that faded flowers were worn by stylish 
people, and that her grandmother had a trunk full 
of old artificials that she had kept as a memento of 
her girihood, and she guessed they were faded 
enough to suit the taste-of the most fastidious, and 
perhaps she would let us have them. The girls sent 
for them immediateiy, and obtained them. We would 
have to send to Mobile for the orange wreath, and did 
not know whether it ought to look fresh or mashed up. 

Miss Cally Salerhorn said, “ I think if people will be 
so foolish as to git married, they need not make so 
much fuss and folderol about it; but if you can’t git 
orange flowers, I’ve got some yaller flowers at my 
house, if they was open, would do ’bout as well, co- 1 
coris they call ’em.’’ We laughed, and asked her if 
she thought orange flowers were yellow. ‘“ Why, 
yes,”’ says she, “ain’t oranges yaller?” 

Old Mrs. Peachblossom said she did not have a 
wedding at her house every day, and she wanted 
Polly Ann to have a mighty fine supper, and begged 
us to try our best to make nice cake; but the cake 
would not rise, neither would the light-bread, and 
we had all sorts of mishaps, though we managed to 
make a pretty good supper at last. 

Squire Fant said it was the wrong time of the 
moon, if the moon had have been on the increase we 
would have no trouble with the cake nor anything 
else. 

“TI expect that is the very reason,” replied Miss 
Cally Salerhorn, “and the wedd’n’ ought to be put off 
on account of it. I have knowd my mother to try 
to make soap on the wane of the moon, but it wouldn’t 
make, and she stirred it with a crooked sassafras 
stick, too, and throwd away the pothooks for good 
lick. Don’t tell me! I know it’s bad Inck to under- 








take any kind of a job on the wane of the mooa.” 





But Polly Ann could not be persuaded to put it off; 
she said she would not disappoint her intended if the 
cake was all dough. 

Squire Fant is the oracle of the neighborhood. 
When any of us want to know the state of the wea- 
ther beforehand, we consult him, and he can tell us 
to a minute, by the changes of the moon. I suppose 
the late Commodore Maury would have called Squire 
Fant and all the rest of us “moon worshippers,”’ for 
I do not think he believes in that kind of moonology. 
But you may depend upon it, Mr. Godey, there is 
something in it, science or no science, seeing is be- 
lieving. When the Squire predicts rain on the change 
of the moon, it is almost certain to rain, if not ex- 
actly at the specified time, either a few days before 
or a few days after, except in a dry spell. The 
Squire’s the best gardener in the neighborhood, all 
the seed he does not plant on the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary, he plants on the increase of the moon. 

The wedding went off with great aclaw (Sally Sa- 
piens says I did not spell that right, it ought to be 
éciat, but I don’t believe it, that looks like I meant 
to say the wedding went off with a great clatter). 

Miss Ella Sant, the Squire’s daughter, was the 
finest looking lady there; she is quite a large young 
lady, and with all her flounces and furbelows, tike 
Mr. Dickens’s Mrs. Pardigle, when she walked on 
one side of the room she would knock down chairs 
on the other side. The young men call her Miss 
Ellie, and when they put the whole name together it 
sounds like they were speaking of that huge animal 
with the snout that we see sometimes with the circus. 

Really, I have forgotten all this time to say any- 
thing about the bridegroom ; wel, he is not of much 
importance any way, Only it is necessary to have a 
bridegroom in order to have a wedding. He looked 
as if he had just jumped out of a band-box, he was 
so starchy, and stared around with his pop-eyes as if 
he were astonished to find himself in the world again. 
His name is Jenkins Jones, and he is a cousin of 
Miss Araminta’s. As soon as the ceremony was over 
he settled down in a corner, shook out his handker- 
chief, which wafted the odor of cirnamon to our 
noses, and there he sat like patience on. 2 monument, 
not smiling at grief, but staring at space, until aroused 
from his stupor to conduct the bride to supper. 

Respectfully, MARY ANN WORTHY. 

ANCIENT DWARFS.—History has preserved the 
name of Conopas who belonged to Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Augustus; he was two feet nine inches high. 
She had also a freed maid, called Andromeda, of the 
same diminutive proportions. Mare Antony had a 
dwarf below two feet whom, by way of irony, he called 
Sisyphus. Augustus exhibited in his plays a certain 
Lucius, who, as Suetonius relates, was born of honest 
parents, was less than two feet in height, weighed 
seventeen pounds, and had a very strong voice. Au- 
apse caused his statue to be made, and so little did 

e consider expense that the apples of the eyes were 
represented by precious stones. This statue, for- 
merly in the cabinet of the kings of France, repre- 
sented an il)-proportioned, rickety abortion, with 
nothing of the air of a little adolescent, as natural 
dwarfs usually have. He might be sup sed to be 
about thirty years old. Tiberius admitted a dwarf 
to his table, and allowed him to ask the boldest ques- 
tions, which he, taking advantage of, hastened the 

unishment of more than one State criminal. Domi- 

ian assembled such a number of these littie creatures 
that he formed them into a troop of miniature gladi- 
ators. Pliny says, ‘Marcus Varus reported that 
Marius Maximus and Marcus Tullius were but two 
cubits, or two feet eleven inches high, and yet were 
they both gentlemen and knights of Rome; and, in 
truth, we ourselves have seen their bodies, as they 
lie embalmed, which testify the same thing.” The 
taste for dwarfs continued to the reign of Alexander 
Severus; but that prince expelled the whole race, 
male and female, from his court, upon which the fash- 
ion for rearing them for traffic soon ceased through. 
out the empire. 
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EARLY GREENLANDERS IN AMBRICA.— We have 

aoe information as to the visits of the ear! 

treenland colonists to the continent of America. It 
wae, indeed, doubted at one time whether old Green- 
land itself was not a creation of Scandinavian ro- 
mance. But the actual remains of the colony have 
been brought to light, and modern discoveries have 
verified the ancient descriptions of the country, its 
climate and products. Besides the foundations and 
walls of houses, now overgrown with dwarf willows 
and scurvy-grass, large churches and portions of 
graveyards have been found in the situations men- 
tioned in the ancient Icelandic records. 

In one plain, once a meadow, but now overgrown 
with dandelions and juniper brush, many fragments 
of bell-metal, parts of church bells, were picked u 
by the natives and hoarded as specimens of gold. 
Runic inscriptions have been found as far north as 
the Woman Islands in latitude 72 deg. 55 min., and 
the most recent expeditions have confirmed the ex- 
istence of all the natural landmarks mentioned by 
the chroniclers. Their “* veins of gold” are shown to 
be deposits of iron pyrites; the warm winds in win- 
ter, which seem se marvellous to the ancient colo- 
nists, have been described by Sir L. McClintock, 
and the hot springs of Onartok confirm the old 
Norsemen’s account of the boiling fountains at 
which the monks in Greenland cooked their food. 
Greenland was colonized at the end of the tenth 
century, and the settlement prospered for four hun- 
dred years. After the devastations of the Black 
Death, the settlers had to recede ually before 
the advance of the Esquimaux or “Skreelings,” and 
a valuable account of the state of the country just be- 
fore the time when intercourse with Europe ceased, 
is to be found in “ Purchas’ Pilgrims.” Ivor Bard- 
son, high steward to the bishop, was sent to the 
northern parts of the colony to drive back the Esqui- 
maux. “There,” he wrote, “is still standing a 
church where formerly our bishop dwelt; but now 
the wild Skroelings have all that land, and there are 
many cattle, but no people, Christian or heathen, 
but all have been carried off iy the enemy, the Skree- 
lings.’”’ This is the last that was heard of the doomed 
colony, and no one knows the fate of the last hand- 
ful of settlers. Danish writers have been fond of 
imagining the migrations of their countrymen to the 
ice-bound recesses of the east coast of Greenland, 
where they are ogee to remain “carrying on a 
perpetual war with the savages, in revenge for the 
ruin of their ancestors.” But this is a mere fancy, 
which has been gradually disproved, and except in 
the books of the antiquarians and the vague rumors 
of the seas, the vague memory of Old Greenland has 
long since passed away. 


Nosges.—There are, it seems, only six kinds of noses 
that are distinctly marked, and this classification is 
well known and of long standing, for an antique gem 
inthe Florentine Museum gives us five out of the six. 
There are, however, in nature very few pure speci- 
mens of any class; almost all the noses one meets 
with are of a composite character; and are all natu- 
rally accompanied with equally composite mental 
characteristics. 


. The Roman Nose. 

IL, The Grecian Nose. 

. The Cogitative or wide-nostrilled Nose. 
- The Jewish Nose. ‘ 

V. The Snub Nose. 

. The Turn-up Nose, or Celestial. 


The first three classes are the noble type of nose, the 
latter three are of the sordid and contemptible type. 
The noble classification was observed physiognomi- 
cally from the very earliest times, for we have them 
distinctly portrayed in the Hindoo Trimurti in the 
caves of — In this three-headed deity the 

rofile of Vishnu, the “ Preserver” is of a purel 

yreek model; whilst that of Siva, the “ Destroyer,” 
has a rough and energetic Roman nose. But Brahma, 
the “ Creator,” has a broad, cogitative nostril, betok- 
Soins wisdom and thought of the profoundest order. 
This is very remarkable as showing that in the early 
ages of the world, although there was much: less of 
what we call philosophy, there was a much more ac- 
curate intuition of truth than, in these later times, 
we are ready to allow. 


“T wonpsr,” said a witty woman, “why my hus- 
band and I quarrel so often, for we e uniformly 
on bye grand point; he wishes to be master, and 
so do L.”’ 
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THERE are very few men indeed who will not be 
inclined to indorse the sentiments contained in these 
lines :— 


“©O hour of all hours the most bless’d upon earth, 
Bless’d hour of our dinners! The land of his birth ; 
The face of his first love; the bills that he owes; 
The twaddle of friends, and the venom of foes; 
The sermon he heard when to church he last went ; 
The money he borrowed, the money he spent— 
All of these things a man, I believe, may forget, 
And not be the worse for forgetting: But yet 
Never, never, oh, never, earth’s luckiest sinner, 
Hath unpunished forgotten the hour of his dinner! 
Indigestion, that conscience of every bad stomach, 
Shal eens gnaw and pursue him with some 

ache 
Or some pain; and trouble remorseless his best 


ease, 
As the Furies once troubled the sleep of Orestes. 
We may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live without 


heart; 
We may live without friends, we may live without 


KS; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books—what is knowledge but 
grieving? 
He may live without hope—what is hope but de- 
ceiving? 
He may live without love—what is passion but pin- 


ing? 
aah is the man that can live without din- 
ng?’ 


Man in this case most certainly means all mankind ; 
for, to be honest, woman is quite as averse (after 
twenty) to live without dining as ever the nobler sex 
can be. 


A BoAaRDING-HovusE COLLOQUY :— 


Landlady (deferentially). Mr. Smith, do you not 
suppose that the first steamboat created much sur- 
prise among the fish when it was first launched? 

Smith (curtly). I can’t say, marm, whether it did 
or not. 

Landlady. Oh, I thought from the way yon eyed 
the fish before you, that you might acquire some in- 
formation on that point. 

Smith (the malicious villain). Very likely, marm, 
very likely; but it’s my opinion, marm, that this fish 
= Maw f native element before steamboats were in- 
vente 


Tw all the annals of mothers-in-law, from Mrs. Wel- 
ler to Mrs. Prior, there is to be found none gifted 
with so careful aud economical a spirit, so pleasant 
a fancy, so practical a judgment, as a recently-dis- 
covered mother-in-law of San Francisco. This 
sainted being’s daughter made a marriage which 
astonished everybody, so unreasonable and so unex- 
pected was it. 1y it happened nobody knew, and 
day by day the wonder grew. At last the mystery 
was expiained. Mademoiselle, being engaged to 
marry her cousin, had had her linen and plate all 
a ge and marked with the monogram of the 

wain; the youth proved faithless, and broke off 
the match. The devoted mamma, horrified at the 
thought that so mach money should be wasted, im- 
mediately sallied forth in search of pomenesy pos- 
sessing the same initials as the cousin. She found 
him; mademoiselle married him, and all is joy, 
peace and silver, and fine linen. 


TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION.—A friend called on 
Michael Angelo, who was finishing a statue; some 
time afterwards he called again; the sculptor was 
still at his work; his friend, roxiag at the figure, 
exclaimed, “ You have been idle since I last saw 

ou.” “By no means,” returned the seulptor; “I 

ave retouched this part, polished that; I have soft- 
ened this feature, and brought out this muscle; I 
have given more expression to this lip, and more en- 
ergy to this limb.” “Well, well,” observed his 
friend, “ but all these are trifles.”. “It may be so,” 
replied Angelo, “ but recollect that trifles make per- 
Section, and that perfection is no trifle.” 


HERE isa“ personal’’ advertisement from a French 
| ay = pod “Eliza, you can return to the house. 
The boil on my nose is gone.” 
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A DREADFUL WORLD. 


Tes is a dreadful world at best, 
Of hatefulness and sin; 

Full of all sorts of ugly traps 
To take a body in. 

And poverty, the brazen coot, 
Inflicts all sorts o’ cramps 

Qn every one as hasn’t got 
A pocket full o’ stamps. 


They say that Luck has all to do 
With poverty and wealth ; 

And if she has, then I am one 
Who needn't drink her health; 

For she has been as mean to me 
As pizen and distress, 

And dealt me favors of the kind 

«+ That made me wish them less. 


And while she smiled on other folks, 
She only frowned on me, 

And all my loveliness and needs 
She was too blind to see. 

And others used me just the same, 
As distant and as cool 

As winter at the Arctic poles, 
Of which I larnt at school. 


They plume their feathers while they sit 
Upon their gilded perch, 

As if they were the props o’ state, 
And pillars of the church. 

And turn their noses wrong side up 
Where want and sorrow pine, 

Which is the means they take ter show 
Their origin divine. 


But let the hand o’ Fortune come 
With any sort 0’ Pe. 
How dreadful quick they would forget 
How they and I[ have stood! 
And wouldn’t know they ever gave 
A cause for grief or pain; 
And would expect me to forget, 
And smile and smile again. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 


Tue Bazaars of Teheran, the conttal of Persia, are 
some twenty feet broad and thirty high, arched 
over with the favorite Persian arch, something be- 
tween an ogive and a horseshoe. Some of them are 
a quarter of a mile long, and open, at intervals, into 
large courts, caravansaries and minor bazaars inter- 
secting them at right angles. On each side are the 
shops with their raised counters, on which the own- 
ers sit cross-legged among their goods. As a rule, 
each particular branch of trade has its own quarter, 
though vendors of provisions and smoke, as well as 
barbers, establish themselves wherever they find 
the best market and most customers. Bazaars are 
the stages on which public life in the East is concen- 
trated, and the favorite resorts of all classes of so- 
ciety. They are the centres of all business, new 
and gossip, and during the day are ever crowd 
with men, women, and beasts. Camels, mules, and 
asses are continually passing and repassing with 
their leads; great men on horseback, with their 
scores of servants; mollahs on their milk-white 
donkeys, and ladies on their ambling mules; and, 
followed by their guardians, are constantly seen 
threading their way through the dense crowds of 
foot-passengers. 

“Women never lose an opportunity of visiting the 
bazaars, in order to escape from the dulness of the 
harem, to have a chat and a look at the outer world. 
Their cutdoor costume is one of the ugfest imagina- 
ble, consisting of a dark blue mantle, covering head 
and shoulders, and descending to the knees, a white 
veil sewed on the mantle around the forehead and 
temples, but loose below, and very wide — 
also dark blue, terminating in tight-fitting socks an 
slippers. Thus the feet are the only part of a lady’s 
figure of which one can form a definite notion. 
Very pretty feet they often are, too; and, as ladies 
in Persia ride after the fashion of men, their owners 
have frequent opportunities of showing them to ad- 
vantage ; these they do not lose, and, when circum- 
stances permit it, the beauties sometimes go a little 
further, and gratify the legitimate curiosity of a 
European by lifting their veils aside. 


OLD maids are called ‘‘ belated sisters.” Bless the 
belated sisters, we say. 





FEMALE LUXURIES OF THE East INDIES. —The 
ladies in the above climate have recourse to several 
modes of insuring domestic comforts, to which we 
in this country are comparative strangers, to wit, 
the punkah or ventilating fan, which consists of a 
long and broad area of canvas, is fixed in a suitable 
frame, and suspended by cords from the roofs of the 
sitting apartments, and exercised by means of na- 
tive menials employed especially for that ma se. 
It may be considered an indispensable article of fur- 
niture inall inhabited dwelling houses, wherein a 
constant current of air is desirable. This ventilator 
is kept in perpetual motion by means of a rope, at- 
tached to the lower extremity of the punkah or fan, 
and is Ys towards the agent, and as suddenly 
released, so as to admit of the same keeping up a con- 
stant undulating motion. During the dry weather the 
heat in India would become intolerabie to Europeans, 
were it not for this méchanical mode of “raising the 
wind.” Ladies, again, are, on their arrival on the 
shores of Hindustan, much annoyed by a cutaneous 
ailment, known under the name of * prickly heat,” 
which is attended with an insufferable irritation of 
the skin in the regions of the back and shoulders. 
To relieve this torturing irritability, artificial ivory 
hands, constructed upon a small scale, have been 
contrived, possessing a course of fingers furnished 
with a complement of model nails; the hand is then 
screwed into a short light cane, and can be effec- 
tually applied to the back and shoulders of the suf- 
ferer, and thereby afford a temporary relief from 
the irksome inconvenience attendant upon the indi- 
vidual so distressed. Further, with a view to keep 
the rooms as cool as ible in India, capacious 
mats, formed out of a, odorifercus description 
of grass, which goes er the name of Kwss-kuss, 
are supported against the open windows, and are 
ag bre mm | sprinkled with water from the out- 

e of the dwelling throughout the day. 


VIoLIns.—Some of our readers may be interested 
to know the names of the favorite violins used b 
several illustrious musicians. Mozart, MM. Alard, 
and Sivori, all essed fine Stainer violins. Paga- 
nini’s favorite instrument, now at Genoa, was a Jo- 
seph Guarnerius. Dragonetti’s double basses, chiefi 
by Gaspar di Sato, were duly displayed at the Sout 
Kensington Loan Exhibition. Signor Bottesini pro- 
duces his marvellous effects and musical gymnastics 
upon a small Carlo Testore contrebasso. This Mi- 
lanese maker dates his instruments 16--, the last 
two figures being always written in MS., a common 
practice with the old makers, who sometimes even 
wrote the whole label propria manu. The forgeries, 
on the other hand, have often the whole label printed. 
Lindley, the great violoncello player, seems to have 
been strangely partial to English makers. He made 
his début on a Thomas Smith, whose instruments 
average from five to eight pounds, and for near] 
forty years he played at the Italian oes on a Wil- 
liam Foster, which he surnamed “The Eclipse.” 
Signor Piatti 4 dy Rate ge mon Stainer tenor, lately 
exhibited in the South Kensington Museum. De 
Beriot, oddly enough, chose, for many years, to play 
on a Mariana, of Bresciz se no means 
one of the first makers; indeed, he lived before the 
ot Cremonese period, and followed the mod- 
els of Maggini. Ole Bull possesses a remarkabl 
fine Maggini, with Caryatydes by Benvenuto Cellini. 
In 1861 M. Vieuxtemps used a Lorenjo Storioni 

about 1782). This maker was the last of the old 

remonese school. He made on the model of Joseph 
Guarnerius, and his tone was much admired. 
Joachim, we believe, vr habitually on a fine &tra- 
divarius. Professor Ella informs us that Molique, 
Piatti, Auer, and others have made their début upon 
inferior instruments, and only acquired their full 
reputation when later they became ssed of fine 
violins. Many aspirants to fame have had to thank 
the professor for the loan of his Guarnerius and 
Stradivarius at the Musical Union Concerts. But it 
must be remembered that most violinists have sev- 
eral instruments with different qualities, suitable 
for different occasions, and, like other men, they 
= liable to part with their instruments and acquire 
others. 


A SHOEMAKER was the other day fitting a customer 
with a pair of boots, when the buyer observed that 
he had but one objection to them, which was that 
the soles were a little too thick. “ If that is all,”’ re- 
plied Crispin, “ put on the boots, and the objection 
will gradually wear away.” 
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SWISS COTTAGE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street 
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TueE above is a design of a Swiss cottage organized 
to suit the American needs in some of our mountain 
lens and canons of California. In such a situation 
t will have a very picturesque effect. It is one of 
those kind of designs that are capable of being built 
of unplaned lumber, simply planed on the edges and 





FIRST STORY. 


cut to definite shapes according to the design, and 
covered with ae. It has a balcony half wa 
around the whole lding, which screens the firs 
story from sun and rain and renders the rooms com- 
fortable, and acts as a wind sail, inducing air through 
the rooms in the summer time. It is designed to 
built of stone for first story and brick for the second, 
with stone dressings, and will cost about $5000. It is 
necessary that full drawings should be secured with 
all the parts clearly specified, that no more material 
shall. be secured than the amount required, as the 
transportation in some localities costs more than the 
material. Terra cotta chimneys can be substituted 
for brick, as their weight is less and cost less than 
bricks. A rough house builtin this manner can have 
all the comforts, and in their situations be more bean- 
tiful than smooth finished structures, and suit the 


Sormerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 












tastesof those who inhat': these localities.. Porches 
bays, etc., can be added to such a structure, anc 
the whole being ornamental in its shapes, the best 


architecture is possible. The above building will 
cost about $3000 well built in most seetions of the 
eountry. Full drawings, specifications, etc., will be 














5 SECOND STORY. 


made for $75 for the above, or 2 per cent. upon our 
estimate of the cost as stated. 

Our blanks for specifications and bills of quanti- 
ties will be sent on receipt of $2. 

Our book of designs for houses we send on receipt 
of $3, which will facilitate persons to decide upon a 
design, should they wish to build. 


First Story.—H hall, 8 feet; P parlor, 18 by 14 feet; 
8 sitting-room, 11 by 14 feet; DR dining-room, 20 by 
14 feet: L library, 11 by 14 feet; K kitchen, 11 by 14 
feet; W woodshed, 9 by 14 teet. 

Second Story.—C chamber, 16 feet 6 inches by 14 
feet; © chamber, 11 by 14 feet; C chamber, 12 by 14 
feet; C chamber, 8 by 14 feet; C chamber, 11 by 14 
feet; © chamber, 10 feet 6 inches by 11 feet, with a 
bath-room 6 by 8 feet, and a large number of closets. 
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PROVERB. 
ALL IS FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR. 
Dramatis Persone. 


CAPTAIN FIGHTHARD, of the volunteers! 
LIEUTENANT SHYAWAY, Of the volunteers. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. . 

KATE WILLIAMSON, his niece. 

Maky, @ Lady’s Maid, Costumes Modern. 


ScENE I.—A Parlor. 
Enter FIGHTHARD and SHYAWAY. 


Fighthard. Isn’t she charming? 

Shyaway. Charming! that isn’t it; she’s lovely, 
peattiful, divine! 

Fight. T told you you'd be captivated. 

Shy. Ah! she’s delightful; I suppose you have 
been laying siege to her heart these six weeks. 

Fight. Now, really, Shyaway— 

Shy. You rascal! i’m not surprised ; you’ve been 
here three weeks, and I only three hours; but lam 
dee bg love, so what must you be? 

ght. Now, really, Shyaway, this is absurd. 

Shy. L intend entering for the prize, absurd or not; 
so I give you fair warning. 

Fight. I—1 believe—I understand Miss Williamson 
is already engaged. 

Shy. I don’t care. I was taught that strategy was 
allowed in war. Love is much about the same thing, 
I take it. So whoever is the favored swain must loo 
out; I mean to have her. 

Fight. A pleasant prospect for the gentleman in 
question. 

Shy. I dare say he’ll think so; but excuse me, I’ve 
a letter to write. I’ll join you again ina enor eae 

x 

Fight. Confound the fellow! just as I was gettin 
on so nicely, he must come here, and in the cool 
inanner possible, tell me he ’ll cut me out if he can, 


Enter MR. WILLIAMSON. 


Mr. W. Ah, Fighthard! where ’s Kitty? 
) Fight. I don’t know ; I think she’s in the garden. 
Mr. W. Fighthard, why don't ag marry? 

Fight. Upon my word, sir, I—-1l— 

Mr. W. Now, there’s my niece, as nice a girl as 
you can meet; why don’t you marry her ? 

Fight. Really— . 

Mr. W. I’ve known you a long time, Fighthard, 
and your father before you, and nothing would give 
a greater pleasure than to see you united to my 
niece. 

Fight. My dear Mr. Williamson, I’m pleased to 
have your good opinion. 

Mr. W. Notatali: have you any objection to mak- 
ing my niece Mrs. Fighthard? 

ight. (Laughing.) Why, te tell you the truth, 

I’ve already lost my heart to Miss Williamson! 

Mr. W. Ha, ha, ha! sly dog! You shall have me 
for a friend, { warrant you. 

Fight. How can I thank you, sir? 

Mr. W. By not saying a word about it. Kitty is 
walking in the garden, Jet me see if we can find her. 

Fight. With pleasure. 

[Hxeunt WILLIAMSON and FIGHTHARD. 


Enter Kats and SHyaway. 


Kate. There is no believing you men. 

Shy. Some men, I grant you, but who would have 
the temerity to— 

Kate. (Turns to table and takes up a book.) Are 
you fond of pictures, Mr. Shyaway? 

Shy. Passionately. 

Kate. A view of our house. (Shows it.) The river 
in the distance. 

Shy. How lovely! you ’re the artist! 

ie ne i aon sain Vighthard’s sketch. 

y. nfoun ar Aloud.) Here’ 

sketch of a head. . ' ’ Toe 

Kate. Do you think it’s like me? 

Shy. Yes, it’s a bold, vigorous sketch; but I don’t 
like the mouth. 

Kate. I can’t alter my mouth. 

Shy. Pardon me, it is not like it. Were it like the 
original, it were perfect. 

Kate. How pretty! Where did you learn all those 
nice speeches? 
. Shy. Nowhere. Looking on. the beautiful, they 
come by inspiration. 

Kate. A truce to compliments. Any news to-day? 

Shy. Nothing, except that some one or other has 
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run off with a million and a half of his ward’s money ; 
but that’s nothing new. 


Enter FIGHTHARD. 


Fight. Oh, here you are! 
Shy. Yes, we’re here. 
Kate. Where’s my uncle? 

Fight. In the garden, looking after his cucumbers ; 
the finest I ever saw. He ought to have a prize for 
them at the next show. 

Sh Mr. Williamson take pride in his cucum- 
bers, early peas, etc.? 

Kate. Oh, yes! Have you not seen his vegetable 
marrows? 

Shy. I have not yet had that pleasure. 

Kate. Will you come with me? I'll show them to 
you. 

Shy. Most happy. (Going off.) 

Fight. 1'li acnompeny you. 

Shy. Oh! pray, dou’t; so much trouble. 

Fight. None in the least— 

Shy. You’re tired—you know you're tired, rest 
awhile; we’ll soon be back. 

Kate. Don’t tire yourself, Captain Fighthard, I beg. 

Fight. I’m not the least tired. 

Shy. How absurdly polite you are, my dear Fight- 
hard. He’s wanting to come only out of sheer polite- 
ness. 

Kate. If that’s the case, I command you to rest, 
Captain Fighthard. Come, Mr. Shyaway. 

y. (Aside to FIGHTHARD.) Strategy, as boy— 
strategy! are his arm to KATE.) f reunt. 

Fight. Coo impudence ! Never mind; I’ll be even 
with him yet. I’ll go and watch them: (pote) 5 ne— 
I won't be a spy. (Hesitates.) Yes, I will. Siratoay, 
my boy—strategy! [ 


Enter WILLIAMSON and Mary. 


Mr. W. Se you don’t know who it is who has been 
at my peaches? 

Mary. No, sir: I dare say some lads took them. 

Mr. W. rascals! If I had caught them, I’d— 
my favorite peaches, too! 

Mary. It’s always the way, sir. The favorites are 
sure to go. 

Mr. W. Where’s my niece—in her room? 

Mary. No,sir; with Mr. Shyaway, looking at your 
veges je-marrow bed. 

r. W. Tell her I want her. 

Mary. Very well, sir. Exit MARY. 

Mr. W. Now then, let me nerve myself for the task. 
I shal] tell Kitty she ‘ll please me if she marries Cap- 
— Fighthard, and I’ve no doubt ‘she’ll do as I teil 

er. 


Enter KATE. 


Kate. Did you want me, uncle? 

Mr. W. Yes, my dear. I have always been kind to 
you, have I not? 

Kate. Indeed you have, dear uncle, 

Mr. W. It’s time you think of marrying, Kate. 

Kate. Oh, uncle! 

Mr. W. Yes, dear Kate, if you love me, you'll be 
as agreeable to Captain Fighthard as you can. I’ve 
spoken to him; he adores you. Nothing would make 
me boqpier than to see you married to the son of my 
oldest friend. 

Kate. It is so sudden, uncle. I—I hardly knqgy— 


what to Py 
Mr. W. n't ay anything. Do as I wish, and 
please your old uncle! Exit. 

Kate. Oh, dear! oh, dear! what shallIdo? I don’t 
want to be married—1'm miserable. (Sits down and 
begins to cry.) 


Enter Mary. 


Mary. If you please—lor! miss, what ever is the 
matter? 

Kate. I’m miserable, Mary. 

Mary. 1 am sorry, I’m sure, miss. 

a My uncle wants me to marry Captain Fight- 


ard. 

Mary. You don’t say so, miss? Captain Fighthard 
is not so bad looking. . . 

Kate. It’s not that, Mary; but I’ve had a dream. 
For the last two days I've noticed some lovely water. 
fo growing in the river, and longed to possess 


m. 

Mary. Yes, miss. 

Kate. Well, last night, I dreamt that a venerable. 
looking man, with a long gray beard, dressed in 
white, came to my bedside and held up a long mir- 
ror before me. 
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Mary. My goodness! do go on, miss. 

Kate. In that mirror I saw that part of the river in 
whieh the water-lilies grow. A man jumped in, at 
peril of his life, and plucked some. The next mo- 
ment he sank down beneath the stream. 

Mary. How shocking! 

Kate. I tried to scream, but could not. The next 
moment I fancied myself here, and the same man 
- his knees before me, presenting me with the 
ilies. 

Mary. Who wasit? Did you see his face? 

Kate. No; or, at any rate, I can’t recollect it. The 
venerable man who held the glass said, ‘* He will be 
your husband.” 

Mary. How strange! 

Kate, Then I awoke. 

Mary. Oh, my—! 

Kate. Whoever, and him alone, who brings those 
lilies to me, shall be wy beeer 

Mary. Teli Captain hthard, miss. 

rate. No, he must find the riddle out of his own 
accord, or not at all. 

Mary. A most strange dream, miss. 

Kate. It certainly was. But come to my room. 

[Exeunt KaTE and MaRY. 


Enter SHYAWAY and FIGHTHARD. 


Shy. (To FIGHTHARD.) It’s war to the knife, is it? 

Fight. If you mean, I won't give up my attentions 
to Miss Williamson—yes. 

Shy. Allright, then I shall know how toact. B 
the way, I had quite forgotten my appointment wit 
Mr. Williamson. I must be off. (Going.) One word 
—Fighthard, have you proposed to Kate? 

Fight. Yes—no—yes—no; not exactly. 

Shy. What do you mean? 

Fight. 1 have her uncle’s consent. 

Shy. Weil, if you want to parry the niece, it’s odd 
to offer first to her uncle. Good-by! [£zxit. 

Fight. It’s most annoying that fellow Shyaway 
turning up; but I’ve the uncle’s consent, and Kate 
lierself does not look aversely on me. 


Enter Mary. 
Mary. Oh, Captain Fightnard, I’m so glad you’re 
hi 


ere. 
Fight. Are you? 
Mary. Can you keep a secret? 
.Fight. Keep a secret? Why do you ask? 
Mary. Because I’ve one that I must tell some one. 
Fight. Well, if you must tell it, let me hear it. 
Mary. You're sure you won't tell any one? 
Fight. Uf you say not, I won't. 
Mary. You—you—excuse me, sir; you’re in love 
with Miss Kate. 
Fight. What has that to do with my keeping a 
secret? 
Mary. A great deal, sir. 
Fight. How? 
Mary. 1’\i tell you, sir. You know the river side? 
Fight. Yes, but what has that to.do with Miss 
Williamson? 


Enter SHYAWAY. 


Shy. Where can Mr.— (Stops on seeing MARY 
and | GHTHARD. Aside.) What’s that about Miss 
Wilamson? Strategy, my boy; strategy. (tetires 
u ? 

¥ Sore. yom telling you. There are some water- 
lilies growing in the middle of the river. 

Fight. Weil. 


Mary. Miss Kate has had a dream, and in that 
Grosmn she saw a man jumpin and get some of the 

lies. 

Fight. What has the dream to do with me? 

Mary. Don’t be so impatient; a good deal. She 
has told me whoever brings her some of those lilies, 
she ’d raarry. 

Fight. You don’t say so! I'll do it. 

Mary. Mind, you mustn't say I told ‘you. 

Fight. I will not. Do you know the exact place? 

Mary. Yes, and I'll show F pad come along! 

Ezit MARY and FIGHTHARD. 

a. (Comes forward.) I'll, also, by your leave, 
or without your leave, Captain Fighthard, will see 
“the exact spot.” [ £xit. 


Enter Kats. 


Kate. Where can Mary be? She has not done m 
dress; I’ll just go up stairs and see. [ Brit. 


\ 





Re-enter SHYAWAY. 


Shy. Capital! I’ve got some lilies without going 
so far as he has for ’em. Strategy, strategy! nothing 
like it! Imustfindher. [zit in search of Kars. 


Re-enter KATE and CaPTaINn FIGHTHARD. 


Fight..I have seen some lilies, and am going to 
pick some for you. 

Kate. Oh, thank you! (Aside.) The man of my 
dream, I declare! 

Fight. I shall return in a few minutes. (Aside.) 
TI shall be drowned toa certainty. ( Aloud.) Good- 


v! 

Katie. Goot-ty! 

Fight. If I should die in getting them, you will 
sometimes remember me? 

Kate. Oh, dear, yes! 

Fight. ( Aside.) How cool she is! (Aloud.) Fare- 
well, perhaps forever, farewell! (Jmprints a kiss 
on her hand, and runs out. As he vanishes, enter 
SHYAWAY, with lilies in his hand. 

Shy. Will you accept these lilies, Miss Williamson? 
(Offers flowers.) 
ate. Thank you! Where did you get them? 

Shy. From the river. 

aun, And did you risk your life to get these for 
me 

Shy. What would I not risk for you? I love yeu, 
believe me, to distraction. 

Kate. Oh, sir! consider— 

Shy. I can consider nothing, but that I adore you. 
Will you give me hope? 

Kate. Yes—no—yes! 

Shy. (Seizing her hand and kissing it.) A thou- 
sand thanks! (They retire up stage.) 


Enter Mr. WILLIAMSON, dragging in FiGHTHARD. 


Mr. W. What do you mean, sir, by risking your 
life in that manner. 

Fight. I was only getting some lilies. 

Mr. W. Lilies, indeed! oy attempting self-de- 
struction, you mean. I say, Kate, Captain hthard 
was jumping into the river, vy! I caught him at it, 
and saved him from breaking his neck. 

Kate. There is no occasion, I’m sure, on my ac- 
count. Mr. Shyaway has just given me some lovely 


es. 

Fight. What! Shyaway got them? 

Shy. Yo, Sbyawey got them. And Shyaway 
would ask Mr. Williamson’s consent to his union 
with his niece. 

Mr. W. How’s this, Kate? Are you in love, then 
with Mr. Shyaway? 

Kate. (Softly. ) Iam. 

Fight. But, Mr. Williamson, your promise. 

Mr. W. Very true, very true. But no man a 
of jumping into a river after waterlilies, can in 
his sen so Iretract. Take her, Shyaway, and be 
happy. HYAWAY takes KaTE’s hand.) 

y. Sir, I’m the happiest of men. 

Fight. And I—the most miserable. 

Kate. I shall henceforth believe in dreams. 

Fight. Shyaway, how did you know about those 
flowers? 

Shy. Swetegy, my boy; strategy. (Zo audience.) 
If any one condemns my conduct, please remember 
the old proverb, and guess it, if you can. 

Curtain falls. } 

THE following is about as intelligible as most mu- 
sical criticisms. A country paper, in speaking of a 
songstress, says :— 


“She beats cats on high notes. There was no mnu- 
sic or chest tone in her voice, but it was about six 
octaves above the screech of a lost Indian.” 


In an English church recently, after the publica- 
tion of the banns of marriage by the minister, a 
grave elder, in a stentorian voice, forbade the banns 

tween a certain couple. On being calied upon for 
an explanation, “I had,” he said, pointing to the in- 
tended bride, ““I had intended Hannah for myself.” 
His reason was not considered sufficient. 


Mrs. AGNES BULLOCK, a Virginia lady, recently 
cut a new set of teeth a she is ninety-six years 
old. She was splitting kindling-wood, when the 
teeth—which were worth sixty dollars—fell out of 
her mouth, and the axe dropped on them. Her hus- 
band says ‘it will bea great many years before she 
gets another set to cut.” 
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EVERYBODY'S WorpDs.—“ Smelling of the lamp,” 
is to be found in Plutarch, and is there attributed to 
Pythias. 

“ He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


These lines, generally attributed to Hudibras, are 
really much older. They are to be found in a k 
published in 1656. The same idea is, however, ex- 
promod in a couplet published in 1843, whil2 one of 
he few fragments of Menander, the Greek writer, 
that have been preserved, embodies the same idea 
in a single line. The couplet in Hudibras is:— 


“For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 

“Hell is paved with _ intentions,” though 
found in Johnson and Herbert, was heey tm | n 
their day a proverbial expression. Walter Scott as- 
cribes it to “some stern old divine.” 

“ There’s noe time coming,” is an expression 
used by Sir Walter Scott in ‘“‘Rob Roy,” and has, 
doubtless, for a long time been a familiar saying in 
Scotland. 

Eripuit celo fulmen, contr yma tyrannis, was 
a line upon Franklin, written by Turgot, the Minis- 
ter of Louis XVI. It is, however, merely a modifi- 
cation of a line by Cardinal Poli znac, Hripuitque 
Jovi fulmen, Phehoque sagittas, which in turn was 
taken froma line of Marcus Manilius, who says of 
re, Eripuitque Jovi fulmen vireesque To- 
na: 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending MS. to the publisher, address L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is sufficient. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address ‘* Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.” Mrs. Hale is not te Fashion Editress. 

In sending orders to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be pesttonier. when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. . 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Flora H. is informed that we do not read any arti- 
cles at present, having a large list of contributors who 
keep us fully supplied. Her writing is excellent for 
a girl of fourteen, more legible than the majority of 
correspondents. 

“Which Won Him,” declined. 

** Man’s Duties,” accepted. 

“Greenwood Dell,” accepted. 

“ My Trials at pomeczeonlag.” accepted. 

D. T. B.—Poetry declined, for the reason that we 
do not purchase poetry. 

“ The Silver Lined Cloud.” No letter; nothing to 
indicate where the author resides. 

Maria Louisa.—The best paste for scrap-books is 
made out of rice flour, which can be had in packages 
at any respectable grocery. It has the advantage of 
bein —s Se and = r turn blac aoe 
neath the pasted paper as wheat or rye paste fre- 
quently does. This pasteis made with boiling water, 
in the ordinary way. It will be judicious to put a 
little alum in powder in the cup or vessel in which it 
is made, as it keeps the paste sweet for a long time. 
Seraps which are to be pasted, to be Gone properly, 
should be put under a screw press before they are 
entirely oT. This will take out all the wrinkles and 
will make the sheets as smooth as they are upon the 
printed page of a book. 

G. B.—It is impossible for us to offer any advice by 
which you may extinguish your extreme nervous 
sonsticonees, which is the sole cause of your blush- 
ing. Great determination on your own part, and a 
frequent association with ladies and gentlemen, can 
alone banish your bashfulness. 

Miss W. L.—Full directions for a frame in leather 
work will shortly be given, with all the designs. 

Maria T.—A dreat deal of harm is done through 
forgetfulness. A little thoughtfulness and care wi 





respect to others would often save them from 2 great 
deal of suffering. 

J. D.—The complexion of the albino is unnaturally 
white, the eyes appear ena Albinosare rare among 
oe ans. White rabbits with red eyes are albino 
rabbits. 

Ignorant-—There is no article that we would re- 
commend for the purpose you mention. 

Mrs. J. McD.—Sent box by express January 23d. 

Mrs. E. W.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Miss. A. C.—Sent collars 25th. 

Miss C. K.—Sent cap 25th. 

Mrs. A. M. R.—Sent patterns 3ist. 

Mrs. T. A.—Sent patterns February 3d. 

Mrs. R. A. W.—Sent colored cottons 4th. 

Mr. D. 8.—Sent articles by express 4th. 

Mr. M. McS.—Sent jewelry 6th. 

Mr. R. K.—Sent package 6th. 

Mrs. V. A.—Sent infant's clothing 7th. 

Mrs. H. B. A.—Sent rubber gloves 12th. 

Miss M. A.—Sent embroidery patterns 14th. 

Mrs. R. B.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Mrs. E. N.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Miss L. M.—Sent worsteds 15th. 

Miss F. O. C.—Sent gimp trimming 17th. 

Mrs. J. O. R.—Sent gold cross 17th. 

Mrs. M. A. J. M.—Sent patterns 19th. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Depariment will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks jor the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
pear A accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here oe the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possibie, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of gray silk, made with one 
skirt. The front breadth is trimmed with four ruffles 
of brown silk, put on en tabléer, headed with folds 
of silk; the back breadths are trimmed with five 
ruffles of brown, side plaitings down each side of 
brown. Plain corsage, with open sleeves, trimmed 
to correspond with skirt; sash in back. Bonnet of 
gray chip, trimmed with brown ribbon and black 
laee and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of blue silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with three plaited 
ruffles, the overskirt trimmed with point appliqué 
lace, and ribbon bows and ends of ribbon of a 
darker shade than dress. Low corsage; puffed 
elbow sleeves, trimmed with lace and ribbon. Hair 
arranged very high, with feather and flowers in it. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of violet-colored silk, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with meion puffs. Mantle 
of heavy black silk, richly embroidered with silk and 
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fine jet beads. Bonnet of black, trimmed with black 
lace, pink ribbon, and black and pink feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Bride’s dress of thick white faille, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with two 
ruffles, a narrow one first, box-plaited with pieces of 
the silk bound with satin placed between each 
plait; a wide flounce is over this, with narrow satin 
pipings at the top of it. Overskirt trimmed with 
fringe and satin pipings. Basque waist, cut surplice, 
with lace inside around the neck. Open sleeves, 
with quilled lace around the hand. The waist is 
trimmed to match the overskirt. Tulle veil, and 
half wreath of orange blossoms and buds. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of peacock green silk, made 
with one skirt, the back breadths being trimmed 
with ten narrow ruffles, bound with silk. The front 
breadth is of a lighter shade of silk, as is also the 
waist, which is eut as a coat in the back and. the 
sleeves. The front breadth is trimmed with narrow 
folds of silk, put on in points. The waist is trimmed 
with a fold of silk, the sleeves with ruffles of the 
darker silk, and the vest in front is of the darker 
shade. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of four years, of pink cot- 
ton satine, made with high corsage, basque, tabs on 
the skirt falling from waist, and a small round cape 
and collar; these are all braided with black braid, 
and finished with a ruffle. Hat of straw, trimmed 
with pink silk and feather. This dress can be pret- 
tily made of white pigué. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of steel-colored silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with six ruf- 
fles in the back and three in thé front; long apron 
front, trimmed with fringe; basque waist; coat 
sleeves with cuff: fichu cape of biack silk, with long 
ends fastened in sash bow in the back; the cape is 
trimmed with fringe. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Frontand back view of black Cash- 
mere dress, the lower skirt is made plain, the upper 
one is trimmed with a plaiting headed with a band of 
embroidery ; it is in the form of a polonaise without 
being looped up, is buttoned all up the front, and has 
sash loops in the back, and a belt around the waist, 
which are also embroidered. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Front and back view of house dress 
of lilac silk, the underskirt is made of lilac and white 
stripe, the overskirt and basque of plain lilac; the 
dress is trimmed with a quilling of silk and lilac 
fringe; bows and sash ends of ribbon are fastened 
on each side body at the waist. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of black silk, made with 
two skirts, the lower one trimmed with ruffles; the 
overskirt has an apron front, the breadths are open 
in the back and form sash ends; they are trimmed 
with fringe and pale green silk ; the cloak is of black 
silk heavily embroidered. 

Fig. 7.—Brace trimming: this can be made of black 
silk and velvet, and is pretty to wear with a dress; 
made of a bright color; it is pretty worn with white 
or black for an evening, when made of a color. 

Figs. 8 and 10.—Watteau bows for the hair and 
throat, of ribbon, of the Watteau colors with pale 
blue on the edge, silk fringe on one end. 

Fig. 9.—Bracelet of Etruscan gold, the ends are 
studded with turquoise and diamonds, the stones are 
ia relief; the ends both show on the upper part of 
arm. 

Fig. 11.—Cravat bow, made of light blue silk, 
trimmed with silk of a darker shade. 

Fig. 12.—Tortoise-shell bracelet, with ornamental 
clasp inlaid with gold. 

Fig. 18.—Buckle for waistband. This buckle fs in 





the Renaissance style, and serves asan ornament for 
the front of the dress. The groundwork is dead 
gold, and the chasing is bright gold. 

kig. 14.—Ear-ring of gold, in fine filigree work. 

Fig. 15.—Gothic ear-ring. This ear-ring is exceed- 
ingly novel. The transparent enamels of which it is 
composed are of different colors. It is encircled with 
filigree gold, and the precious stones in relief add to 
its value. 

Fig. 16.—Fancy bow for the hair, made of rose- 
colored ribbon and white lace. 

Fig. 17.—Gold ear-ring enamelled with blue. 

Fig. 18.—Gold buckle for waistband in the shape of 
a horseshoe, with silver nails in it. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Parasol of light gray sili, trimmed with 
ruches of pale pink silk, and rows of white lace in- 
sertion ; a white lace alsoedges it. Handle of ivory. 

Fig. 2.—Parasol of two shades of brown silk, the 
ruffies being of the lighter shade, the upper one cut 
in ao and trimmed with lace. Handle of rustic 
wood. 

Fig. 3.—Walking jacket of black Cashmere, cut to 
fit the figure, with large open sleeves, trimmed with 
braiding and passementerie ornaments. Bonnet of 
gray straw, trimmed with blue ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Jacket of heavy black silk, with Louis XV. 
vest in front, trimmed with corded silk and braid- 
ing. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with green ribbon 
and feathers. 

Figs. 6 and 6.—Braided waterproof cloak. Dark 
gray waterproof cloth, braided with black. The 
cloak is a long looseepaletot, with armholes. The 
cape forms the sleeves, which are in the Dolman 
style, and are scalloped all round. Braiding at the 
back of the sleeves, in the centre of the back, and 
on the pockets. The fronts fasten with five rich 
gimp brandebourgs. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Riding habits. 

Fig. 7.—Of invisible-green cloth, with velvet revers. 
Felt hat, with plume and raised brim. Fig. 8.—Dark- 
blue cloth jacket, with scarlet revers and waistcoat. 
Jet buttons, Melton beaver hat and veil, deep gaunt- 
leted gloves. Both these riding habits were designed 
in Paris. 

Fig. 9.—Veil of figured net. 

Fig. 10.—The Lisbeth berthe.—This berthe is in- 
tended to be worn over low bodices, and may be 
made either of white silk grenadine or of white 
tulle. It consists of bowillonnés, separated with 
bands of salmon or any other colored satin. It has 
basques, and is edged with rich white blonde. 

Fig. 11.—Linen collar. 

Fig. 12.—Linen cuff to match. 

Fig. 13.—Collar and habit shirt of fine linen, the 
cuff to match having been given last month. 

Fig. 14.—A jet hair pin. The star is composed of 
nineteen jet beads, and twenty-four jet rays form 
the actual star. 

Fig. 15.—Gentleman’s handkerchief, with scarlet 
and white border, with initial in the corner. 

Fig. 16.—This locket is English in style. It isdead 
gold, enriched in the centre with a black pearl and 
two white pearls at the top and bottom. Four Dril- 
Hants are studded between the pearls. 

Fig. 17.—Sash of black velvet ribbon, the revers 
side being of satin. It is fastened at the side, the 
ends trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 18.—Bride’s slipper. The inside and outside 
of this shoe are entirely of quilted white satin. It is 
bordered around the top with peacock’s feathers. 

Fig. 19.—Boy’s oloth suit, made of light gray cloth, 
with band of brown down the sides of pants, binding 
and buttons of brown on jacket. 
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BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 316.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of pearl-colored chip, trimmed with 
pearl-colored ribbon, black lace, and pink flowers, 
and aigrette. 

Fig. 2—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with blue 
ribbon, pink moss rosebud, blue feather, and black 
lace. 

Fig. 3—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with scarlet 
flowers, black ribbon, and black lace; with black 
lace strings. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of light blue crape, trimmed with 
blue feather, fiowers, lace and ribbon. 





SMOKING CAP IN APPLIQUE. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 

HAVANNAH brown and black cloth, black and three 
shades of the same brown silk, gold twist, braid and 
thread are required for this cap. The pattern for 
the band, which for an ordinary size is to be repeated 
four times, may easily be extended or shortened at 
the narrowest part, should the design as given differ 
from the size required. The ground of the cap is 
black cloth, and the centre appliqué of the border a 
diamond of the Havannah brown, edged around 
with gold twist, barred across at intervals with 
black silk, and a double star of the darkest brown 
silk and gold thread worked withinit. Picot stitches 
in dark brown, with intermediate lines of gold 
thread, form a sort of fringe on the two lower sides 
of this diamond, below which a crescent-shaped 
figure in chain-stitch of the lightest shade, with an 
inner line of dark brown, separated by bars across 
of the middle shade, is visible. Round dark spots, 
in flat embroidery, with long stitches of gold thread 
between them, terminate this figure on the inner 
side. At the upper point of the diamond are three 
picot stitches of the middle shade, and on each side 
of these a scroll in chain stitch of the same, which is 
prolonged downwards on either side of the centre 
pattern, and the parallel line, shown in black in the 
illustration, carried out with gold braid, and French 
knots between the two in the lightest shade. Wreaths 
of leaves in picot stitch of the darkest brown, and 
lines of gold thread between them, curve gracefully 
from the lower to the upper end of these scrolls. To 
connect this design with the next repetition of it is 
a line with bars across it of the middle shade of 
brown, above which is a scroll in chain stitch of the 
lightest color. The crown of the cap, seen in our 
illustration, shows a larger diamond in the centre, 
and four crescent-shaped figures around it, which 
are to correspond in every way with the work of the 
band. 

We have given our illustration an orange tint, but 
the proper color for working is that in the descrip- 
tion above. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Last month we promised to give our readers an 
account of spring goods, a promise which we will 
now endeavor to fulfil. We will commence with 
wash goods, and first the French and English prints; 
the latter are now made almost as beautiful as the 
former, and at much less price; and not being as 
fine in texture, do not prove as easily torn and worn 
out, especially by children. Figures; gay flowers; 
watered stripes, with tiny sprigs between; vines of 
bright blue, green, brown, or purple on a white 
ground, and half-inch stripes of green, gray, blue, 
brown, buff, or black, alternating with white stripes, 
upon whieh are gayly colored palm leaves, autumn 








leaves, figures, or tiny sprigs of flowers—are some of 
the few styles seen. They all are so beautiful that 
to describe all, or make a choice, is a difficult task. 
The écru batiste, so popular last season, re-appears 
with ruffles embroidered with white for trimming 
skirts and polonaises. These ruffles can be scalloped 
at home, and edged with a narrow braiding pattern, 
instead of embroidery, if desired. Some to be used 
for entire suits have alternate stripes of thick and 
thin, some of the stripes imitating lace. Suits of the 
plain batiste are trimmed with ruffles, braiding em- 
broidery, or lace. Polonaises and overskirts come 
in patterns, wrought all over in designs like guipure 
lace; these can be worn over an underskirt of plain 
batiste, or else over black or brown silk. Thick 
goods is called broche linen, and has leaves, vines, 
and figures embroidered over it by machinery. A 
new rough linen looks like a sponge, and is called 
sponge striped linen; it is in inch wide stripes, of 
.darker brown on écru grounds. These linens will 
make serviceable and stylish looking suits for morn- 
ing wear, or travelling short distances. Percales 
have the foulard finish, and are antiquated looking 
cotton goods, with soft finish, and lustre of silk; 
they are shown in stripes and polka dots, on grounds 
of deepest blue, brown, plum color, gray, or black. 
The stripes are in two shades of color, or in con- 
trasting colors, and borders are also imported with 
some of these goods, in fanciful designs. The suc- 
cess of these things is insured, for this reason, viz., 
plain grounds of quaint mongrel hues, in opposition 
to positive colors in silks and fine woollens, second 
polka dots for foulards, and the fine wash goods 
spoken of, and lace like stripes for grenadines and 
batiste. Foulards are highly in favor. Last summer 
there were many with the gay Dolly Varden pat- 
terns; these have entirely disappeared, and we see 
them with the old time white polka dot, always 
pretty clean and neat looking. Blue is the ground 
most in favor—a deep blue, as deep as indigo, but 
without the reddish purple tint of it. The dots vary 
in size, from that of a pea to an inch in diameter. 
Other dark colors besides blue are worn, with the 
white dot, crescent, stars, or Japanese figures 
sprinkled over them. Foulard laine isa fine woollen 
goods, very light, and will take the place of Cash- 
mere; it is, after all, merely a slight improvement 
on the old-fashioned mousseline de laine, that we can 
all remembery as having done such good service for 
so many years, but which many new and poorer 
fabrics has thrown aside from the market. This 
goods is imported in all the new colors now fashion- 
able. Pongeeof the soft silk kind, so very beautiful, 
is shown in the same colors as last season; with 
one exception, but few have plain surfaces; they 
are brocaded with polka dots or stripes. Fine thin 
wool goods, with crape finish, are also shown, with 
stripes and figures in the fashionable faded colors. 
For serviceable, cheap suits, the glacé mohairs are 
the best; they are pretty silvery gray, a smooth sur- 
face, will not shrink from dampness, and will en- 
dure hard wear. These goods are generally trimmed 
with the material, and can be made up into what in 
these days might be called a cheap dress. De bege, 
the old all wool goods of muffled gray and brown, 
has returned to us in a finer and more costly dress, 
under the name of Vigogene. This goods will prove, 
as its predecessor, a favorite goods for travelling 
dresses. 

In silks, we see all of the shades worn this winter, 
but differing from those, in being of the light deli- 
cate shades appropriate for spring. Blue will be the 
fashionable color, but as this is not becoming to all, 
the other shades will come in for an equal share of 
favor. Solid colors prevail among rich, heavy silks, 
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and two shades appear in a costume. Real summer 
silks retain the stripes of different colors, upon a 
white contrasting or light ground; little broken 
stripes, one wide and the next narrow; and irregu- 
lar clusters of stripes, are the new styles. The 
beauty of the contrasting stripes consists in the 
grounds being very slightly tinted, while the stripes 
are bold and dark. Thus on Nile green are bronze 
lines; éeru buff has green stripes, palest gray, with 
blue lines, wood color with periwinkle stripes, and 
many others which our space will not permit us to 
mention. 

Grenadines and gauzes, similar to those worn for 
evening dresses now, are shown for the very warm 
weather ; black grenadine either plain or figured will 
be the most popular; the newest ones have lace-like 
stripes over an inch wide, with a plain smooth grena- 
dine stripe between, various other stripes are shown, 
but mostly all black, sometimesa color is introduced 
but not generally. White grenadine with small gay 
colored figures are also seen, these are particularly 
appropriate for the warm weather of the Southern 
States. 

The English walking jacket, so universally worn 
this winter, is being made up for spring, slightly al- 
tered. It is as much the shape of a gentleman’s 
sack coat, as a lady’s wrap can be. It is double- 
breasted, with revers, and square pockets, and is far 
longer in the waist than the sacques of the winter ; 
hence it fits smoothly over the tournure, and does 
not bag in the back. It is usually made of blue or 
any shade desired of very light cloth, trimmed,with 
a band of very thick black or colored repped gros 
grvinsilk. The Dolmans arealso popular asa wrap, 
they have extremely long side pieces, or sleeves, 
reaching to the knee, and in some cases almost to 
the edge of the dress skirt. They are made of very 
thin cloth, or black Cashmere, and are trimmed with 
lace of the color of the garment. 

But little change in styles, it is said, will be intro- 
duced into the spring suits, it will be more in the 
minor details. One change we heartily hope will not 
be only a rumor, but be entirely and successfully 
carried out, that is, that dresses are again to be of a 
clean walking length, so says rumor, and many 
dresses have been so made; it is too early yet to say 
if the fashion will be carried through. Long dresses 
were never meant for street wear; our fair Parisian 
sisters never wear a long dress for walking in, it is 
worn for riding and home wear, the place where it 
rightly belongs, not in doing the duty of street 
sweeping, on our dirty thoroughfares. 

Pannier puffs are again to be revived—the huge 
puff of four years ago—it is certainly not pretty fora 
short dress, but so it is to be worn; for a long train 
dress, to be looped over a sash, it is both pretty and 
convenient. 

Sailor suits for girls, similar to those worn fn fall, 
are again being made up of twilled washing flannel, 
either pink, creamy white, or navy blue. They are 
made with the sailor blouse, sailor collar, pockets, 
sash, and plain skirt; and are trimmed with wide 
white braid, or else bias bands of Cashmere. These 
tasteful dresses with white Normandy caps will be 
the most tasteful dresses worn by girls this spring. 

The Greek fillet, a band of black velvet tied around 
the head, is quite in favor at present. The velvet is 
nearly an inch wide, is tied behind, and long ends 
are left hanging. The high-backed Spanish combs 
are much worn with full dress coiffures, they are ex- 
ceedingly becoming to round, youthful countenances, 
but should be avoided by ladies with slender oval 
faces. The comb is not always worn at the back of 
the head, but fs often placed at one side as if put 
there by accident. These combs are not used for the 





purpose of fastening up the hair but merely for or- 
nament. The hair is worn arranged as high as ever, 
and is very becoming for house wear, but does no* 
look as well for the street when surmounted by . 
bonnet, the whole of the back of the head is then so 
bare that many ladies coil a few braids around, to 
take away that look for the street. 

Headdresses are small, coming with a slight point 
in front and a puff at the side. For example, a head- 
dress of Parma violets, with a white camelia, sur- 
rounded with white thorn, and a small tuft of thorns 
en aigrette ; a wreath of blue periwinkles, with a tuft 
of tea roses and a salmon-colored aigrette. 

Polonaises of black grenadine, striped their entire 
length with lines of gimp studded with jet are ex- 
tremely pretty, and ean be worn over a black sik, 
gray, or violet-colored for an evening toilet by a per- 
sor ia mourning. 

The old-fashioned melon puffs are revived for 
trimming some of the handsomest dresses, and offer 
a slight change from kilt plaitings and gathered 
flounces. These puffs are made of straight widths 
of the silk joined at the selvedges, and lined with 
foundation muslin ; they are formed by taking slight 
seams on the wrong side of the fabric at intervals of 
twoor three inches, leaving the puff between to form 
a puff onthe right side. Asthere are now no gathers 
in these smooth puffs, the stiff muslin lining is neces- 
sary to keep them well rounded, and sometimes a 
thick cording of candle-wick covered with silk is 
used ‘to separate the puffs. Wide puffs are more 
stylish than narrower ones. A description of a dress 
made by the celebrated Worth will better serve as 
a guide for arranging this trimming. This isa din- 
ner and carriage dress of rich black silk, made with 
a basque and demi-train skirt but no overskirt. 
Around the whole skirt is a bias-gathered flounce 
eight inches deep, very fully gatheréd, and finished 
with an inch wide hem, turned up on the right side 
with a tiny fold of piping in the upper edge of the 
hem. A tablier of melon puffs three inches wide 
covers the greater part of the three front breadths, 
beginning very near the top of the skirt, and descend- 
ing in straight lines down to the upper edge of the 
flounce ; the lower edge of each puff forms a scallop, 
and is finished with jet fringe. A thick cord is be- 
tween each puff, and a ruche heads them, though 
this is concealed by the basque. A wide revers of 
silk, perfectly straight and merely doubled, without 
any trimming, covers the remaining gored part of 
the skirt, beginning at the belt and ending on the 
gathered flounce, the straight back breadths are 
then gathered up. behind to form two large pannier 
puffs, and asash ribbon passes under these puffs and 
is tied in a bow behind. A very simple jockey basque 
completes this distinguished looking dress. 

Waistcoats of colored China crépe are very much 
worn for dinner and evening toilet, they are embroid- 
ered or trimmed with Valenciennes lace. Some are 
made to wear over the bodice and not under it, which 
is more convenient than if a special coat bodice were 
made for it. Fichus and bows are made in the same 
style, with a mixture of lace. The new cravats are 
of embroidered China crépe, and trimmed with a 
narrow faille, festooned with white silk. The favor- 
ite collars are fraises made of plaitings of either open 
worked batiste or of muslin trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, or all of Valenciennes, or all of tulle 
fliusion. As the hair is worn so high, these frills look 
very ornamental around the throat. The sleeves con- 
sist of plaiting, opening towards the wrist; they are 
usually made of batiste, with an open work hem. 

Next month we hope to be able to tell the styles de- 
cided upon as most popular for bonnets and hats, as 
yet it is too early to speak definitely. FASHION. 
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fine jet beads. Bonnet of black, trimmed with black 
lace, pink ribbon, and black and pink feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Bride’s dress of thick white faille, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with two 
ruffies, a narrow one first, box-plaited with pieces of 
the silk bound with satin placed between each 
plait; a wide flounce is over this, with narrow satin 
pipings at the top of it. Overskirt trimmed with 
fringe and satin pipings. Basque waist, cut surplice, 
with lace inside around the neck. Open sleeves, 
with quilled lace around the haud. The waist is 
trimmed to match the overskirt. Tulle veil, and 
half wreath of orange blossoms and buds. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of peacock green silk, made 
with one skirt, the baek breadths being trimmed 
with ten narrow ruffles, bound with silk. The front 
breadth is of a lighter shade of silk, as is also the 
waist, which is cut as a coat in the back and the 
sleeves. The front breadth is trimmed with narrow 
folds of silk, put on in points. The waist is trimmed 
with a fold of silk, the sleeves with ruffles of the 
darker silk, and the vest in front is of the darker 
shade. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of four years, of pink cot- 
ton satine, made with high corsage, basque, tabs on 
the skirt falling from waist, and a small round cape 
and collar; these are all braided with black braid, 


and finished with a ruffle. Hat of straw, trimmed | 


with pink silk and feather. This dress can be pret- 
tily made of white pigué. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of steel-colored silk, made | 


with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with six ruf- 
flies in the back and three in the front; long apron 
front, trimmed with fringe; basque waist; coat 
sleeves with cuff: fichu cape of black silk, with long 
ends fastened in sash bow in the back; the cape is 
trimmed with fringe. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Frontand back view of black Cash- 
mere dress, the lower skirt is made plain, the upper 
one is trimmed with a plaiting headed with a band of 
embroidery ; it is in the form of a polonaise without 
being looped up, is buttoned all up the front, and has 
sash loops in the back, and a belt around the waist, 
which are also embroidered. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Front and back view of house dress 
of lilac silk, the underskirt is made of lilac and white 
stripe, the overskirt and basque of plain lilac; the 
dress is trimmed with a quilling of silk and lilac 
fringe ; bows and sash ends of ribbon are fastened 
on each side body at the waist. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of black silk, made with 
two skirts, the lower one trimmed with ruffles; the 
overskirt has an apron front, the breadths are open 
in the back and form sash ends; they are trimmed 
with fringe and pale green silk ; the cloak is of black 
silk heavily embroidered. 

Fig. 7.—Brace trimming: this can be made of black 
silk and velvet, and is pretty to wear with a dress; 
made of a bright color; it is pretty worn with white 
or black for an evening, when made of a color. 

Figs. 8 and 10.—Watteau bows for the hair and 
throat, of ribbon, of the Watteau colors with pale 
blue on the edge, silk fringe on one end. 

Fig. 9.—Bracelet of Etrusean gold, the ends are 
studded with turquoise and diamonds, the stones are 
in relief; the ends both show on the upper part of 
arm. 

Fig. 11.—Cravat bow, made of light blue silk, 
trimmed with silk of a darker shade. 

Fig. 12.—Tortoise-shell bracelet, with ornamental 
clasp inlaid with gold. : 

Fig. 13.—Buckle for waistband. This buckle is in 








} 








the Renaissance style, and serves as2n ornament for 
the front of the dress. The groundwork is dead 
gold, and the chasing is bright gold. 

hig. 14.—Ear-ring of gold, in fine filigree work. 

Fig. 15.—Gothic ear-ring. This ear-ring is exceed- 
ingly novel. The transparent enamels of which it is 
composed are of different colors. It is encircled with 
filigree gold, and the precious stones in relief add to 
its value. 

Fig. 16.—l ancy bow for the hair, made of rose- 
colored ribbon and white lace. 

Fig. 17.—Gold ear-ring enamelled with blue. 

Fig. 18.—Gold buckle for waistband in the shape of 
a horsesho, with silver nails in it. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Parasol of light gray silk, trimmed with 
ruches of pale pink silk, and rows of white lace in- 
sertion ; a white lace also edges it. Handle of ivory. 

Fig. 2.—Parasol of two shades of brown silk, the 
ruffles being of the lighter shade, the upper one cut 
in points, and trimmed with lace. Handle of rustic 
wood. 

Fig. 3—Walking jacket of black Cashmere, cut to 
fit the figure, with large open sleeves, trimmed with 
braiding and passementerie ornaments. Bonnet of 
gray straw, trimmed with blue ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Jacket of heavy black silk, with Louis XV. 
vest in front, trimmed with corded silk and braid- 
ing. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with green ribbon 
and feathers. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Braided waterproof cloak. Dark 
gray waterproof cloth, braided with black. The 
cloak is a long loose paletdt, with armholes. The 
cape forms the sleeves, which are in the Dolman 
style, and are scalloped all round. Braiding at the 
back of the sleeves, in the centre of the back, and 
on the pockets. The fronts fasten with five rich 
gimp brandebourgs 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Riding habits. 

Fig. 7.—Of invisible-green cloth, with velvet revers. 
Felt hat, with plume and raised brim. Fig. 8.—Dark- 
blue cloth jacket, with searlet revers and waistcoat. 
Jet buttons, Melton beaver hat and veil, deep gaunt- 
leted gloves. Both these riding habits were designed 
in Paris. 

Fig. 9.—Veil of figured net. 

Fig. 10.—The Lisbeth berthe.—This berthe is in- 
tended to be worn over low bodices, and may be 
made either of white silk grenadine or of white 
tulle. It consists of bowiéllonnés, separated with 
bands of salmon or any other colored satin. It has 
basques, and is edged with rich white blonde. 

Fig. 11.—Linen collar. 

Fig. 12.—Linen cuff to match. 

Fig. 13.—Collar and habit shirt of fine linen, the 
cuff to match having been given last month. 

Fig. 14.—A jet hair pin. The star is composed of 
nineteen jet beads, and twenty-four jet rays form 
the actual star. 

Fig. 15.—Gentleman’s handkerchief, with scarlet 
and white border, with initial in the corner. 

Fig. 16.—This locket is Englishin style. It is dead 
gold, enriched in the centre with a black pearl and 
two white pearls at the top and bottom. Four bril- 
liants are studded between the pearls. 

Fig. 17.—Sash of black velvet ribbon, the revers 
side being of satin. It is fastened at the side, the 
ends trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 18.—Bride’s slipper. The inside and outside 
of this shoe are entirely of quilted white satin. It is 
bordered around the top with peacock’s feathers. 

Fig. 19.—Boy’s cloth suit, made of light gray cloth, 
with band of brown down the sides of pants, binding 
and buttons of brown on jacket. 
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BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 316.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of pearl-colored chip, trimmed with 
pearl-colored ribbon, black lace, and pink tlowers, 
and aigrette. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with blue 
ribbon, pink moss rosebud, blue feather, and black 
lace. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with scarlet 
flowers, black ribbon, and black lace; with black 
lace strings. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of light blue crape, trimmed with 
blue feather, flowers, lace and ribbon. 





SMOKING CAP IN APPLIQUE. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 

HAVANNAH brown and black cloth, black and three 
shades of the same brown silk, gold twist, braid and 
thread are required for this cap. The pattern for 
the band, which for an ordinary size is to be repeated 
four times, may easily be extended or shortened at 
the narrowest part, should the design as given differ 
from the size required. The ground of the cap is 
black cloth, and the centre appliqué of the border a 
diamond of the Havannah brown, edged around 
with gold twist, barred across at intervals with 
black silk, and a double star of the darkest brown 
silk and gold thread worked withinit. Picot stitches 
in dark brown, with intermediate lines of gold 
thread, form a sort of fringe on the two lower sides 
of this diamond, below which a crescent-shaped 
figure in chain-stitch of the lightest shade, with an 
inner line of dark brown, separated by bars across 
of the middle shade, is visible. Round dark spots, 
in flat embroidery, with long stitches of gold thread 
between them, terminate this figure on the inner 
side. At the upper point of the diamond are three 
picot stitches of the middle shade, and on each side 
of these a scroll in chain stitch of the same, which is 
prolonged downwards on either side of the centre 
pattern, and the parallel line, shown in black in the 
illustration, carried out with gold braid, and French 
knots between the twoin the lightest shade. Wreaths 
of leaves in picot stitch of the darkest brown, and 
lines of gold thread between them, curve gracefully 
from the lower to the upper end of these scrolls. To 
connect this design with the next repetition of it is 
a line with bars across it of the middle shade of 
brown, above which is a scroll in chain stitch of the 
lightest color. The crown of the cap, seen in our 
illustration, shows a larger diamond in the centre, 
and four crescent-shaped figures around it, which 
are to correspond in every way with the work of the 
band. 

We have given our illustration an orange tint, but 
the proper color for working is that in the descrip- 
tion above. 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

LAST month we promised to give our readers an 
account of spring goods, a promise which we will 
now endeavor to fulfil. We will commence with 
wash goods, and first the French and English prints ; 
the latter are now made almost as beautiful as the 
former, and at much less price; and not being as 
fine in texture, do not prove as easily torn and worn 
out, especially by children. Figures; gay flowers; 
watered stripes, with tiny sprigs between; vines of 
bright blue, green, brown, or purple on a white 
ground, and half-inch stripes of green, gray, blue, 
brown, buff, or black, alternating with white stripes, 
upoa which are gayly colored palm leaves, autumn 
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leaves, figures, or tiny sprigs of flowers—are some of 
the few styles seen. They all are so beautiful that 
to describe all, or make a choice, is a difficult task. 
The écru batiste, so popular last season, re-appears 
with ruffles embroidered with white for trimming 
skirts and polonaises. These ruffies can be scalloped 
at home, and edged with a narrow braiding pattern, 
instead of embroidery, if desired. Some to be used 
for entire suits have alternate stripes of thick and 
thin, some of the stripes imitating lace. Suits of the 
plain batiste are trimmed with rufiles, braiding em- 
broidery, or lace. Polonaises and overskirts come 
in patterns, wrought all over in designs like guipure 
lace; these can be worn over an underskirt of plain 
batiste, or else over black or brown silk. Thick 
goods is called broche linen, and has leaves, vines, 
and figures embroidered over it by machinery. A 
new rough linen looks like a sponge, and is called 
sponge striped linen; it is in inch wide stripes, of 
darker brown on écru grounds. These linens will 
make serviceable and stylish looking suits for morn- 
ing wear, or travelling short distances. Percales 
have the foulard finish, and are antiquated looking 
cotton goods, with soft finish, and lustre of silk; 
they are shown in stripes and polka dots, on grounds 
of deepest blue, brown, plum color, gray, or black. 
The stripes are in two shades of color, or in con- 
trasting colors, and borders are also imported with 
some of these goods, in fanciful designs. The suc- 
cess of these things is insured, for this reason, viz., 
plain grounds of quaint mongrel hues, in opposition 
to positive colors in silks and fine woollens, second 
polka dots for foulards, and the fine wash goods 
spoken of, and lace like stripes for grenadines and 
batiste. Foulards are highly infavor. Last summer 
there were many with the gay Dolly Varden pat- 
terns; these have entirely disappeared, and we see 
them with the old time white polka dot, always 
pretty clean and neat looking. Blue is the ground 
most in favor—a deep blue, as deep as indigo, but 
without the reddish purple tint of it. The dots vary 
in size, from that of a pea to an inch in diameter. 
Other dark colors besides blue are worn, with the 
white dot, crescent, stars, or Japanese figures 
sprinkled over them. Foulard laine is a fine woollen 
goods, very light, and will take the place of Cash- 
mere; it is, after all, merely a slight improvement 
on the old-fashioned mousseline de laine, that we can 
all remember as having done such good service for 
so many years, but which many new and poorer 
fabrics has thrown aside from the market. This 
goods is imported in all the new colors now fashion- 
able. Pongeeof the soft silk kind, so very beautiful, 
is shown in the same colors as last season; with 
one exception, but few have plain surfaces; they 
are brocaded with polka dots or stripeg. Fine thin 
wool goods, with crape finish, are also shown, with 
stripes and figures in the fashionable faded colors. 
For serviceable, cheap suits, the glacé mohairs are 
the best ; they are pretty silvery gray, a smooth sur- 
face, will not shrink from dampness, and will en- 
dure hard wear. These goods are generally trimmed 
with the material, and can be made up into what in 
these days might be called a cheap dress. De hége, 
the old all wool goods of muffled gray and brown, 
has returned to us ina finer and more costly dress, 
under the name of Vigogene. This goods will prove, 
as its predecessor, a favorite goods for travelling 
dresses. 

In silks, we see all of the shades worn this winter, 
but differing from those, in being of the light deli- 
cate shades appropriate for spring. Blue will be the 
fashionable color, but as this is not becoming to all, 
the other shades will come in for an equal share of 
favor. Solid coloss prevail among rich, heavy silks, 
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and two shades appear in a costume. Real summer 
silks retain the stripes of different colors, upon a 
white contrasting or light ground; little broken 
Stripes, one wide and the next narrow; and irregu- 
lar clusters of stripes, are the new styles. The 
beauty of the contrasting stripes consists in the 
grounds being very slightly tinted, while the stripes 
are bold and dark. Thus on Nile green are bronze 
lines ; écru buff has green stripes, palest gray, with 
blue lines, wood color with periwinkle stripes, and 
many others which our space will not permit us to 
mention. 

Grenadines and gauzes, similar to those worn for 
evening dresses now, are shown for the very warm 
weather ; black grenadine either plain or figured will 
be the rnost popular; the newest ones have lace-like 
stripes over an inch wide, with a plain smooth grena- 
dine stripe between, various other stripes are shown, 
but mostly all black, sometimes a color is introduced 
but not generally. White grenadipe with small gay 
colored figures are also seen, these are particularly 
appropriate for the warm weather of the Southern 
States. 

The English walking jacket, so universally worn 
this winter, is being made up for spring, slightly al- 
tered. It is as much the shape of a gentleman’s 
sack coat, as a lady’s wrap can be. It is double- 
breasted, with revers, and square pockets, and is far 
longer in the waist than the sacques of the winter ; 
hence it fits smoothly over the tournure, and does 
not bag ia the back. It is usually made of blue or 
any shade desired of very light cloth, trimmed. with 
a band of very thick black or colored repped gros 
graimsilk. The Dolmans arealso popular asa wrap, 
they have extremely long side pieces, or sleeves, 
reaching to the Knee, and in some cases almost to 
the edge of the dress skirt. They are made of very 
thin cloth, or black Cashmere, and are trimmed with 
lace of the color of the garment. 

But little change in styles, it is said, will be intro- 
duced into the spring suits, it will be more in the 
minor details. One change we heartily hope will not 
be only a rumor, but be entirely and successfully 
carried out, that is, that dresses are again to be of a 
clean walking length, so says rumor, and many 
dresses have been so made ; it is too early yet to say 
if the fashion wi!l be carried through. Long dresses 
were never meant for street wear; our fair Parisian 
sisters never wear a long dress for walking in, it is 
worn for riding and home wear, the place where it 
rightly belongs, not in doing the duty of street 
sweeping, on our dirty thoroughfares. 

Pannier puffs are again to be revived—the huge 
puff of four years ago—it is certainly not pretty fora 
short dress, but so it is to be worn; for a long train 
dress, to be looped over a sash, it is both pretty and 
convenient. 

Sailor suits for girls, similar to those worn in fall, 
are again being made up of twilled washing flannel, 
either pink, creamy white, or navy blue. They are 
made with the sailor blouse, sailor collar, pockets, 
sash, and plain skirt; and are trimmed with wide 
white braid, or else bias bands of Cashmere. These 
tasteful dresses with white Normandy caps will be 
the most tasteful dresses worn by girls this spring. 

The Greek fillet, a band of black velvet tied around 
the head, is quite in favor at present. The velvet is 
nearly an inch wide, is tied behind, and long ends 
are left hanging. The high-backed Spanish combs 
are much worn with full dress coiffures, they are ex- 
ceedingly becoming to round, youthful countenances, 
but should be avoided by ladies with slender oval 
faces. The comb is not always worn at the back of 
the head, but is often placed at one side as if put 
there by accident. These combs are not used for the 





purpose of fastening up the hair but merely for or- 
nament. The hair is worn arranged as high as ever, 
and is very becoming for house wear, but does not 
look as well for the street when surmounted by a 
bonnet, the whole of the back of the head is then so 
bare that many ladies coil a few braids around, to 
take away that look for the street. 

Headdresses are small, coming with a slight point 
in front and a puff at the side. For example, a head- 
dress of Parma violets, with a white camelia, sur- 
rounded with white thorn, and a small tuit of thorns 
en aigrette ; a wreath of blue periwinkles, with a tuft 
of tea roses and a salmon-colored aigrette. 

Polonaises of black grenadine, striped their entire 
length with lines of gimp studded with jet are ex- 
tremely pretty, and can be worn over a black silk, 
gray, or violet-colored for an evening toilet by a per- 
son in mourning. 

The old-fashioned melon puffs are revived for 
trimming some of the handsomest dresses, and offer 
a slight change from kilt plaitings and gathered 
flounces. These puifs are made of straight widths 
of the silk Joined at the selvedges, and lined with 
foundation muslin ; they are formed by taking slight 
seams on the wrong side of the fabric at intervals of 
twoor three inches, leaving the puff between to form 
a puff onthe right side. Asthere are now no gathers 
in these smooth puffs, the stiff muslin lining is neces- 
sary to keep them well rounded, and sometimes a 
thick cording of candle-wick covered with silk is 
used ‘to separate the puffs. Wide puffs are more 
stylish than narrower ones. A description of a dress 
made by the celebrated Worth will better serve as 
a guide for arranging this trimming. This is a din- 
ner and carriage dress of rich black silk, made with 
a basque and demi-train skirt but no overskirt. 
Around the whole skirt is a bias-gathered flounce 
eight inches deep, very fully gathered, and finished 
with an inch wide hem, turned up on the right side 
with a tiny fold of piping in the upper edge of the 
hem. A tablier of melon puffs three inches wide 
covers the greater part of the three front breadths, 
beginning very near the top of the skirt, and descend- 
ing in straight lines down to the upper edge of the 
flounce ; the lower edge of each puff forms a scallop, 
and is finished with jet fringe. A thick cord is be- 
tween each puff, and a ruche heads them, though 
this is concealed by the basque. A wide revers of 
silk, perfectly straight and merely doubled, without 
any trimming, covers the remaining gored part of 
the skirt, beginning at the belt and ending onthe 
gathered flounce, the straight back breadths are 
then gathered up behind to form two large pannier 
puffs, and asash ribbon passes under these puffs and 
is tied ina bow behind. A verysimple jockey basque 
completes this distinguished looking dress. 

Waistcoats of eolored China crépe are very much 
worn for dinner and evening toilet, they are embroid- 
ered or trimmed with Valenciennes lace. Some are 
made to wear over the bodice and not under it, which 
is more convenient than if a special coat bodice were 
made for it. Fichus and bows are made in the same 
style, with a mixture of lace. The new cravats are’ 
of embroidered China crépe, and trimmed with a 
narrow faille, festooned with white silk. The favor- 
ite collars are fraises made of plaitings of either open 
worked batiste or of muslin trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, or all of Valenciennes, or ali of tulle 
illusion. As the hair is worn so high, these frills look 
very ornamental around the throat. The sleeves con- 
sist of plaiting, opening towards the wrist ; they are 
usually made of batiste, with an open work hem. 

Next month we hope to be able to tell the styles de- 
cided upon as most popular for bonnets and hats, 2s 
yet it is too early to speak definitely. Faron. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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For Description of Engravings on this Sheet 
see Fashion Department. 
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Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
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NEW STYLES FOR ARRANGING THE HAIR. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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MAT FOR VASES, 
(See Description, Work Department.) 
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